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Editorials 


Legislative  Trends  Affecting  Distribution 

BY  CHANNTNG  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


In  view  of  the  importance  of  Federal  legislation 
at  this  time,  we  are  substituting  in  this  space  rus- 
tomarily  devoted  to  editorials  an  analysis  of  pending 
bills  of  interest  to  retailers  before  Congress. 

This  analysis,  in  the  main,  consists  of  excerpts 
of  a  talk  delivered  by  your  Managing  Director  before 
the  Massachusetts  University  Extension  Course  on 
"Trends  in  Retail  Distribution”  held  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  March  I2th  last. 


Annually  the  number  of  legislative  proposals — 
both  federal  and  state — has  been  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  and  becoming  more  and  more  varied  in  char¬ 
acter  and  scope.  This  observation  is  inevitable  to  a 
trade  association  executive  whose  duty  it  is  to  follow 
the  trends  of  legislation. 

Each  year  some  of  these  bills  are  enacted  into 
law;  and  countless  others  meet  with  defeat  either  in 
onnimittees  or  on  the  floors  of  legislative  bodies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  proposed 
legislative  measures  which  a  decade  or  two  ago  would 
have  received  scant  serious  consideration  are  more 
and  more  meeting  with  favor  in  the  minds  of  legis¬ 
lators.  This  is  particularly  true  of  measures  alleged 
to  prevent  price  discrimination,  of  bills  aimed  to  fix 
the  retail  prices  of  products  to  the  ultimate  consumer, 
of  proposals  governing  the  employment  of  labor,  and 
others  intended  to  regulate  business  operations  in  one 
way  or  another. 

Any  student  of  legislation  cannot  fail  to  sense  the 
changing  character  of  legislative  enactments  and  pro¬ 
posals,  particularly  during  the  past  few  years.  Un¬ 
questionably,  this  has  been  due  to  new  and  unprece¬ 
dented  economie  and  social  problems  which  have  con¬ 
fronted  the  nation.  They  constitute  attempts  on  the 
part  of  law  makers  to  legislate  the  nation  back  to  a 
position  of  economic  security.  Some  of  these  efforts 
have  been  praiseworthy  and  laudable — others  have 
not. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  all  who  carefully  follow 
legislative  trends  that  many  proposed  measures  being 
considered  in  Congress  and  the  vmnous  state  legisla¬ 
tures  today  are  not  based  upon  sound  logic,  but  rather 
upon  emotions  created  by  the  tempo  of  the  times 
through  which  we  are  passing.  This  is  unfortunate. 
Law  making  is  a  serious  business  and  legislation  should 
be  enacted  only  after  due  deliberation  of  its  needs  and 
effects  upon  all  those  who  come  within  its  scope.  Sound 
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law  making,  law  interpretation  and  law  enforcement 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  respect 
for  law. 

A  business  institution  whose  policies  are  based 
upon  sympathy  or  emotions  cannot  long  survive.  Like¬ 
wise,  legislation  enacted  to  satisfy  the  emotions  of  any 
group  or  class  to  the  discrimination  of  other  groups — 
and  perhaps  contrary  to  the  public  interest — can  hard¬ 
ly  be  regarded  as  a  law  capable  of  strict  enforcement. 

There  seems  to  be  today  in  the  minds  of  many 
legislators  and  in  the  thinking  of  some  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  a  severe  conflict  between  logic  and  emotions 
whenever  legislation  is  under  consideration.  If  this 
nation  is  to  return  to  a  period  of  sound  economic  sta¬ 
bility,  logic  and  sound  judgment  must  of  necessity 
Vanquish  impulsive  emotional  demands.  Emotions  are 
one  of  the  traits  which  contribute  to  the  making  of 
human  character,  but  they  must  be  exercised  with  rea¬ 
sonable  caution  and  restraint  when  the  important 
business  of  law  making  and  law  interpretation  is  at 
stake. 

Out  of  the  thousands  of  bills  that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  present  session  of  Congress,  we  are  told 
that  there  are  approximately  150  which  will  either 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  retail  distribution  if  en¬ 
acted.  In  this  treatment  of  bills  now  before  Congress, 
which  1  shall  attempt  in  these  columns,  I  have  selected 
those  which  seem  to  be  of  most  direct  interest  to  re¬ 
tailers.  This  selection  does  not,  necessarily,  mean  that 
they  have  any  serious  chance  of  enactment  during  this 
session,  but  indicates,  I  believe,  something  of  the 
current  thinking  of  legislators — often  the  result  of 
pressure  to  meet  the  interests  of  some  particular  group. 
While  I  say  that  many  of  these  bills  have  no  chance  of 
enactment  at  this  time,  we  have  no  assurance  that  they 
may  not  be  seriously  considered  at  subsequent  sessions 
of  the  Congress  and  find  their  way  eventually  on  our 
statute  books. 

In  my  judgment,  this  nation,  its  people,  its  legis¬ 
lators,  its  business  leaders,  labor,  and  all  interested  in 
its  future  welfare  have  no  more  important  obligation 
at  this  time  than  to  work  for  needed  legislation  based 
upon  logic  and  sound  judgment,  rather  than  the  en¬ 
actment  of  laws  based  solely  upon  ever-changing 
emotions. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Perhaps  at  no  session  of  the  Congress  will  more 
legislation  affecting  business  generally  and  tending'to 
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alter  our  economic  and  social  systems  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  than  at  this  the  first  Session  of  the  75th 
Congress.  However,  I  am  going  to  confine  my  com¬ 
ments  to  a  consideration  of  those  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  to  date  in  the  Congress  which  are  of  vital 
concern  to  retailers. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  treat  of  these  measures  by 
classifying  them  into  groups,  namely,  those  affecting 
prices,  trade  practices,  labor,  taxation  and  social 
security,  and  some  miscellaneous  bills  in  which  retail¬ 
ers  are  interested. 

•  «  «  •  • 

Due  to  the  President’s  proposal  for  changes  in  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  this  subject  seems  to  be  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  nation  and  of  Congress,  with  the 
result  that  the  latter  body  may  not  enact  any  impor¬ 
tant  legislation  until  the  future  character  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  determined. 

The  President,  in  recent  messages  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  has  expressed  his  desire  for  legislation  governing 
minimum  wages,  maximum  working  hours,  and  the 
correction  of  unfair  trade  practices,  but  to  date  no 
general  bill  governing  these  objectives  has  been  intro¬ 
duced. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  President  has  many 
proposals  under  consideration  for  the  regulation  of 
wages,  working  hours  and  trade  practices,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  my  understanding  he  will  in  the  near  future 
present  to  the  Congress — and  urge  the  adoption  at  the 
most  opportune  time — of  the  plan  which  meets  with 
his  approval. 

For  the  time  being  at  least  it  seems  that  many 
legislative  proposals  and  their  eventual  character  may 
depend  largely  upon  the  outcome  of  the  Supreme 
Court  question. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Perhaps  the  most  important  bill  affecting  retail 
prices  now  before  the  Congress  is  the  Tydings-Miller 
Bill.  (S.  100  and  H.R.  1611.) 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  proponents  of 
retail  price  fixing  legislation  have  endeavored  to  have 
a  federal  law  enacted  which  would  permit  manufac¬ 
turers  of  trade-marked  goods  to  dictate  the  retail 
prices  of  their  products  to  the  retailer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  All  of  these  attempts  met  with  failure  in  ses¬ 
sion  after  session  because  they  were  opposed  by  pro¬ 
gressive  retailers,  economists,  agricultural,  dairy  and 
labor  and  consumer  interests,  as  being  economically 
unsound  and  contrary  to  the  public  interest. 

During  the  past  year  or  two,  the  proponents  of 
retail  price  fixing  legislation  have  carried  their  case 
to  the  state  legislatures,  with  the  result  that  today 
seventeen  states  have  enacted  so-called  fair  trade  acts 
which  permit  manufacturers  to  maintain  the  retail 


prices  of  their  trade-marked  products  when  sold  en¬ 
tirely  in  intrastate  commerce. 

'  The  recent  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  upholding  the  validity  of  the  Illinois  and  (!!ali- 
fornia  Fair  Trade  Acts  has  given  a  new  and  widespread 
impetus  to  this  type  of  state  legislation,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  attempts  will  be  made  to  pass  such  laws  in 
the  forty-three  or  forty-four  legislatures  that  meet 
during  1937. 

Realizing  the  legal  complications  which  are 
bound  to  arise  due  to  the  enactment  of  a  number  of 
state  laws  not  applicable  to  goods  sold  in  interstate 
commerce,  the  proponents  of  price  fixing  legislation 
are  seeking  the  enactment  of  the  Tydings-Miller  Bill, 
w'hich  would  legalize  the  right  of  manufacturers  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  the  maintenance  of  retail 
prices  on  trade-marked  goods  sold  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  for  eventual  resale  to  consumers  in  states  hav¬ 
ing  now — or  which  may  enact — state  statutes  legaliz¬ 
ing  such  contracts  in  intrastate  commerce. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  allege  that  it  is 
intended  to  stop  predatory  and  destructive  price  cut¬ 
ting  on  the  retail  prices  of  trade-marked  goods.  While 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  always 
condemned  predatory  and  destructive  price  cutting 
within  the  ranks  of  retailing,  nevertheless,  we  regard 
this  measure  as  being  an  attempt  at  legalized  price  fix¬ 
ing  of  consumer  goods — a  practice  contrary  to  the 
public  interest. 

The  Tydings-Miller  Bill,  if  enacted  in  its  present 
form,  would  guarantee  prices  and  profits — perhaps 
exorbitant — to  the  advantage  of  those  manufacturers 
and  retailers  who  sponsor  the  measure. 

In  its  present  form,  it  would  place  the  consumers 
of  this  nation  at  the  mercy  of  manufacturers,  insofar 
as  the  retail  prices  of  trade-marked  goods  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  a  condition  from  arising, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has  rec¬ 
ommended  during  the  past  week  or  two  before  com¬ 
mittees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  that  the  bill  be 
amended  to  prohibit  the  resale  of  trade-marked  goods 
“for  less  than  the  actual  net  delivered  cost  of  such 
commodities  to  the  buyer  thereof  when  such  con¬ 
tracts  or  agreements  are  lawful  as  applied  to  intra¬ 
state  transaetions.” 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  remove 
from  the  scope  of  this  bill  the  economie  evils  of  out¬ 
right  price  fixing  to  consumers,  would  abolish  preda¬ 
tory  and  destructive  price  cutting,  would  enable  re¬ 
tailers  to  operate  their  businesses  without  unwar¬ 
ranted  dictation  and  interference  by  manufacturers, 
and  would  protect  the  consumer  from  exorbitant  and 
unfair  prices  on  the  purchase  of  all  goods  and  com¬ 
modities  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  proposed  law 
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and  til)’  various  state  statutes  which  it  is  intended  to 
le^ali/)'  on  goods  sold  in  interstate  commerce. 

This  position  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  heen  widely  supported  by  progressive 
retaih’i’s,  as  well  as  by  representatives  of  agricultural, 
dairy  and  consumer  groups. 

It  is  too  early  to  forecast  what  may  happen  to  the 
Tydings-Millcr  Bill  prior  to  its  enactment,  but  we  do 
hope  that  the  buying  public  will  be  spared  the  evils 
of  the  fixing  of  retail  prices,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  absolute  price  fixing  provisions  and  devices 
in  the  defunct  N.R.A.  proved  to  be  economically  un¬ 
sound. 

*  «  «  «  « 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  a  number  of 
bills  which,  if  enacted,  will  have  the  effect  of  alter¬ 
ing  established  trade  practices. 

First  among  these  is  the  Patman  Bill  (H.R.  4722), 
which  would  make  it  unlawful  for  any  manufacturer 
to  sell  his  products  at  retail  where  the  effect  of  such 
selling  is  substantially  to  lessen  competition  between 
the  manufacturer  and  his  retail  customers;  or  where 
this  policy  is  likely  to  tend  to  create  a  monopoly.  Con¬ 
versely,  such  a  bill  if  enacted  would  prohibit  retailers 
who  manufacture  some  of  their  own  products  from 
selling  goods  so  manufactured  over  their  retail  count¬ 
ers,  provided  that  they  also  distribute  these  products 
through  other  retail  outlets.  Naturally,  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  retailers  alike  are  opposed  to  the  enactment 
of  this  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  constitutes  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
would  deprive  consumers  generally  of  the  privilege 
of  purchasing  goods  from  long  recognized  and  estab- 
lisheil  channels. 

***** 

Representative  Patman  has  also  introduced  in 
this  session  a  second  bill  (H.R.  4726),  entitled  an  “Act 
to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful  re¬ 
straints  and  monpolies - ”,  which  is  more  popularly 

known  as  his  Anti-Reciprocal  Sales  Agreement  Bill. 

Briefly,  this  measure  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  any 
commodity  or  service  on  condition  that  the  seller  will 
m  turn  purchase  from  the  buyer  some  other  commodi¬ 
ty  or  service — where  the  effect  of  such  agreement  or 
condition  would  be  to  lessen  or  destroy  competition. 
Such  a  reciprocal  agreement  is  regarded  as  equally 
bad,  if  it  designates  some  third  person  from  whom  the 
original  seller  is  to  purchase,  to  the  same  extent  as 
though  the  original  purchaser  himself  were  so  desig¬ 
nated. 

Under  this  bill  the  tribunal  to  determine  whether 
there  was  a  lessening  of  competition  or  a  tendency  to 
destroy  competition  would  be  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
niission. 


While  this  bill  seeks  to  tighten  some  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  original  Robinson-Patman  Act,  it  like¬ 
wise  tends  to  prevent  a  seller  of  merchandise,  who  is 
interested  in  some  other  organization,  from  restrict¬ 
ing  sales  to  those  buyers  who  will  enter  into  reciprocal 
agreements.  Its  main  purpose,  however,  would  appear 
to  be  to  prevent  a  practice  prevalent  in  the  oil  industry, 
for  example,  by  which  the  seller  of  gas  and  oil  attempts 
to  control  mechanical  devices  used  in  their  distribu¬ 
tion. 

«  *  «  «  « 

Of  interest  to  retailers  and  business  generally  are 
some  bills,  which  are  now  before  the  Congress,  intend¬ 
ed  to  change  the  present  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

First  of  these,  is  the  bill  (S.  1077)  sponsored  by 
Senator  Barkley  of  Kentucky  which  seeks  to  amend 
Sections  4,  5, 6,  and  9  of  that  Act,  and  the  bill  proposed 
by  Representative  Lea,  (H.R.  3143)  which  confines  it¬ 
self  to  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

The  proposed  changes  to  Sections  4  and  6  are 
relatively  unimportant  and  need  not  be  considered  at 
this  time. 

As  regards  both  the  Barkley  and  Lea  Bills — it  is 
proposed  that  the  Commission  be  empowered  to  deal 
with  “unfair  or  deceptive  acts  and  practices”  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  present  power  over  “unfair  methods  of  com¬ 
petition”.  In  respect  to  this  clause,  the  Association 
has  recommended  the  addition  of  the  words  “detri¬ 
mental  to  the  public  interest”,  as  a  limitation  on  “un¬ 
fair  or  deceptive  acts  and  practices”. 

These  same  bills  authorize  the  Commission  to  ask 
a  federal  circuit  court  to  enforce  its  order  whenever 
it  believes  that  the  defendant  is  violating  “or  intends 
or  is  about  to  disobey”  an  order  of  the  Commission. 
Upon  affirmation  of  such  an  order  of  the  Commission, 
the  court  shall  issue  its  own  order  commanding  obedi¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  violators.  The  Association  also 
stated  its  objections  to  the  clause  giving  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  power  to  act  if  it  believes  the  de¬ 
fendant  “is  about  to  disobey”.  It  seems  rather  unwise 
to  credit  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  with  clair¬ 
voyant  powers. 

Appeals  to  the  court  from  an  order  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  must  be  made  within  sixty  days  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  order.  Violation  of  the  order  after  sixty 
days  renders  the  violator  liable  to  a  fine  of  $500  for 
each  offense,  and  $25  for  each  day  he  continues — re¬ 
coverable  by  the  United  States  in  a  civil  action. 

By  the  Barkley  Bill,  Section  9  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  is  enlarged  to  provide  that  in 
case  of  continuance  of  violation  or  refusal  to  accept  a 
subpoena  issued  by  the  Commission,  any  United  States 
District  Court — within  the  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
inquiry  is  being  carried  on,  or  in  which  the  corpora- 
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lion  or  person  alleged  to  be  the  violator  resides,  car¬ 
ries  on  business,  or  is  found — may  issue  the  order  re¬ 
quiring  his  appearance. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  does  not  excuse  a  witness  from  giving 
testimony  because  of  self  incrimination,  the  Barkley 
Bill  exempts  a  witness  so  testifying  from  prosecution. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Like  the  Barkley  Bill,  the  Nye-King  Bill  (S.  414) 
extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  **unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices'^. 

When  a  complaint  has  been  served,  this  bill  will 
reduce  the  time  set  for  hearing  from  “at  least  thirty 
days  after  the  service  of  said  complaint"  to  “at  least 
ten  days  after  the  service  of  said  complaint”.  This  hill 
also  would  require  that  an  appeal  from  an  order  of 
the  Commission  to  a  circuit  court  must  be  made,  if  at 
all,  within  thirty  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  order. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  upon  its  own  mo¬ 
tion,  or  when  requested  by  parties  representative  of 
an  industry  may  call  a  trade  practice  conference,  or 
geographical  division  trade  practice  conference  for 
the  consideration  of  voluntary  agreements  for  an  in¬ 
dustry.  These  agreements  may  cover  (1)  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  any  unfair  methods  of  competition;  and 
(2)  the  establishment  of  rules  tending  to  prevent  un¬ 
fair  competition,  restraint  of  trade,  price  fixing,  price 
cutting,  price  discrimination,  etc.  The  approval  of 
such  agreements  by  the  Commission  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  they  are  not  a  violation  of  the 
Afiti-Trust  Laws. 

Upon  reasonable  notice,  the  Commission  may 
abrogate  such  agreements  as  it  deems  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  fair  competitive 
conditions. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Senator  Nye  has  also  sponsored  another  bill, 
(S.  363) ,  which  vests  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
the  authority  to  approve  and  supervise  agreements 
for  the  reasonable  regulation  of  competition.  By  the 
terms  of  this  same  bill,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  is  authorized  to  declare  as  unfair  competition  any 
business  practice  condemned  as  unfair  in  a  signed 
agreement  by  a  substantial  number  of  those  engaged 
in  any  industry. 

As  in  the  previous  bill,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  upon  due  notice,  can  abrogate  any  agreement 
or  provision  which  it  deems  contrary  to  the  public 
interest  or  the  maintenance  of  fair  competitive  con¬ 
ditions. 

•  »  »  «  • 

Another  bill  involving  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  (H.R.  2897),  is  that  sponsore.d  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Lamneck  of  Ohio,  which  provides  that  when  a 


group  whose  production  represents  40%  of  an  indus¬ 
try’s  output  submits  a  proposed  code  for  the  industry 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission — such  code  elimi¬ 
nating  specified  unfair  methods  of  competition,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  employment  of  minors  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  fixing  minimum  wages  and  maximum 
working  hours  for  all  classes  of  employees — then  the 
Commission  upon  due  notification  to  all  interested 
parties  shall  hold  a  hearing.  If  the  Commission  finds 
that  the  proposed  code  will  eliminate  unfair  competi¬ 
tion  and  provide  reasonable  regulations  governing 
child  labor  and  wages  and  hours;  and  60%  of  the 
volume  of  the  industry  agrees  to  abide  by  its  provi¬ 
sions;  such  a  code  shall  be  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mission. 

This  bill  further  provides  that  persons  agreeing 
to  such  a  code  shall  not  be  deemed  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  Anti-Trust  Laws.  In  addition,  it  fixes  drastic 
penalties  of  fines  and  imprisonment  on  all  members  of 
an  industry  who  subscribe  to  such  a  code  but  who  fail 
to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

»  •  •  •  • 

The  foregoing  constitute  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  measures  before  the  present  Congress  having 
to  do  with  amendments  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act  and  increasing  the  authority  of  that  body. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  bill  which  may  well  fall  within  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  trade  practices,  is  the  Truth-jn-Fabrics 
Bill  (S.  856),  sponsored  by  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas. 
This  bill,  which  defines  fabric  terms,  prohibits  the 
misbranding  of  goods,  under  regulations  to  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  will  be  the  chief 
administrative  officer  of  the  act. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  not  only  is  the  selling 
or  transportation  of  misbranded  goods  in  violation 
of  the  law,  but  the  receiving  of  such  goods  is  equally  so. 

The  bill  specifically  exempts  from  its  provisions 
linings,  paddings,  stiffenings,  and  interlinings. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  written  guarantee  from 
the  manufacturer  regarding  the  quality  of  the  fabric 
which  he  produces  will  exempt  from  the  drastic  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  law  all  others  who  may  have  occasion  to 
process  or  sell  the  fabric  or  materials  made  therefrom. 
For  the  close  administration  of  this  proposed  law,  all 
those  coming  within  its  scope  are  required  to  be  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

*  »  *  •  • 

A  bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Copeland  of  New 
York  in  the  Upper  House  (S.  5)  and  by  Representative 
Chapman  of  Kentucky  in  the  Lower  House  (H.R.  300), 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Copeland  Food  and  Drug 
Act.  This  Bill  has  been  considered  during  the  past  few 
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gessioii!^  of  the  Congress,  and  on  March  9th  passed  the 
Senate. 

This  Bill  would  prohibit  the  adulteration,  mis¬ 
branding  and  misrepresentation  of  foods,  drugs,  cos¬ 
metics,  and  therapeutic  devices;  and  vests  in  the  Food 
and  Drug  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  authority  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

It  provides  for  setting  up  standards  of  purity, 
quality  and  measurement.  It  provides  for  clear,  under- 
standahle  labelling  to  indicate  the  component  ingredi¬ 
ents,  the  manufacturer’s  place  of  business,  and  other 
pertinent  information  of  interest  to  the  purchaser. 

It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  con¬ 
duct  investigations  and  inspections  of  factories,  ware¬ 
houses,  other  premises  and  vehicles  where  goods  com¬ 
ing  within  its  scope  are  made,  processed  or  held  for 
sale  or  transportation  in  interstate  commerce. 

False  or  fraudulent  advertising  claims  or  misrep¬ 
resentation,  or  the  transportation  of  goods  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  act  would  render  violators  subject  to  drastic 
fines  and  imprisonment,  as  well  as  to  the  confiscation 
of  the  goods  deemed  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law. 

It  is  most  important  to  note  that  retailers  and 
other  dealers,  carriers,  owners  of  publications  and  ad¬ 
vertising  media  are  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  this 
Act,  provided  that  they  can  prove  that  they  have  acted 
in  good  faith  in  the  purchase,  sale  or  advertising  of 
products  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  in  violation  of 
the  law.  However,  goods  found  in  their  possession 
even  though  acquired  in  good  faith,  are  subject  to 
confiscation  if  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  law. 

While  some  provisions  of  the  proposed  Copeland 
Act  may  still  seem  to  be  drastic,  nevertheless,  the  pres¬ 
ent  bill  is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  original  meas¬ 
ure  introduced  three  or  four  years  ago.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  enactment 
and  administration  of  this  measure  is  for  the  safe¬ 
guarding  and  preserving  of  life  and  health,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  the  public  interest. 

«  »  «  «  « 

Although  there  is  no  general  bill  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  at  the  present  time  providing  for  minimum  wages 
and  maximum  working  hours  and  the  abolition  of 
child  labor  along  the  lines  of  a  modified  N.R.A.,  never¬ 
theless,  there  are  a  number  of  specific  hills  seeking 
similar  objectives. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  Black-Connery  Thirty 
Hour  W'ork  Week  Bill  (S.  175 1,  which  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  Congress  since  1933,  and  which  stands  no 
chance  of  enactment  at  this  session. 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  prohibit  the  interstate 
shipment  of  goods  produced  by  labor  working  more 
than  thirty  hours  per  week — on  a  five  day  week — ex¬ 
cept  in  special  cases  where  exemption  is  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Moreover,  employers  would 
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be  forbidden  to  reduce  wages  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  enactment  of  this  law  until  duly  selected  employee 
representatives  had  had  an  opportunity  to  bargain 
with  employers  over  the  matter  of  wages. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Another  bill  (S.  26),  sponsored  by  Senator 
Schwellenbach,  provides  that  products  manufactured, 
processed  or  mined  by  persons  under  18  years  of  age, 
or  in  establishments  exceeding  the  thirty  hour  work 
week  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  regulating  labor  of 
the  state  of  destination  when  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce.  Shipments  of  such  products  in  interstate 
commerce  must  be  clearly  marked  with  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  shipper  and  consignee,  the 
nature  of  the  contents,  and  the  name  and  location  of 
the  manufacturer  or  processing  company. 

•  «  •  *  • 

A  similar  bill  (H.R.  1985),  sponsored  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Connery,  would  also  prohibit  the  interstate 
shipment  of  goods  —  except  farm  products  —  unless 
they  were  produced  under  working  conditions  which 
comply  with  the  laws  of  the  state  of  their  destination. 

«  «  »  »  « 

’  There  is  one  bill  which  differs  somewhat  from 
the  foregoing  measures,  and  that  is  H.R.  2891,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Representative  Rees.  This  bill  would  make  it 
unlawful  to  transport  any  goods  made  by  a  child 
under  14  years  of  age,  or  a  child  under  16  years  of  age 
employed  more  than  eight  hours  a  day — six  days  a 
week — or  to  receive  or  sell  such  goods  in  any  state  in 
violation  of  the  laws  of  a  state. 

Furthermore,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Secretaries 
of  Labor  and  Commerce  and  the  Attorney  General 
would  constitute  a  Board  to  publish  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  carrying  out  this  law;  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  is  authorized  to  inspect  establishments  from 
time  to  time  where  such  goods  are  produced  or  held 
for  interstate  shipment.  The  law  would  not  apply  to 
minors  working  at  home  or  on  land  occupied  or  used 
by  their  immediate  family. 

«  «  »  «  « 

There  are  a  number  of  other  bills  before  the 
Committee  on  Labor  banning  the  interstate  shipment 
of  goods  produced  by  those  under  18  years  of  age — in 
most  instances  exempting  farm  products — and  in  one 
case  exempting  the  products  of  federal  penal  and  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions  produced  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Time  does  not  permit  consideration  of  these  bills, 
which  are  more  or  less  similar  to  the  foregoing  which 
I  have  just  briefly  described. 

»  «  »  «  « 

There  are  a  number  of  proposed  constitutional 
amendments  pending  in  the  Congress  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  conditions  of  employment  and  trade  practices. 
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An  analysis  of  these  amendments  indicates  that 
they  are  more  or  less  similar  in  scope  and  would  grant 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  hours  and  conditions 
of  labor  and  to  establish  minimum  wages  in  any  in¬ 
dustry;  and  regulate  industry,  trade  and  commerce 
to  prevent  unfair  methods  and  practices. 

The  due  process  clauses  of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  would  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  limit  the  powers  of  Congress  or  the  various 
states  in  the  obtainment  of  these  objectives. 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  various  states  may 
legislate  on  any  of  the  foregoing,  except  that  state  legis¬ 
lation  may  not  conflict  with,  but  must  yield  to  federal 
legislation  authorized  under  such  amendments  to  the 
Constitution. 

What  happens  to  these  various  proposed  consti¬ 
tutional  amendments  governing  hours,  wages,  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  and  trade  practices  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  outcome  of  the  proposal  to  reorganize 
the  Supreme  Court. 

«  «  «  «  » 

I  am  convinced  that  we  have  not  yet  seen  any 
measure  governing  the  employment  of  labor  which 
will  be  seriously  considered,  and  we  will  not  do  so 
until  bills  are  introduced  in  the  Congress  seeking  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  N.R.A.  in  modified  form  later  in  the 
session.  How  much  later  that  will  be,  as  was  remarked 
above,  will  be  determined  by  the  progress  of  the  court 
proposal. 

»  *  «  «  « 

Efforts  are  also  being  made  at  the  present  session 
of  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation  for  the  federal 
lieensing  of  business.  The  most  important  of  these 
hills  are  the  O’Mahoney  and  Borah  Bills.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  either  of  these  bills  will  be  enacted 
because  of  their  drastic  provisions. 

The  O’Mahoney  Bill  (S.  10),  provides  that  all 
manufacturing  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  shall  be  licensed  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  hold  such  a  license,  the  corporation  may  not 
discriminate  against  women  in  its  employment,  em¬ 
ploy  persons  under  16  years  of  age,  refuse  to  bargain 
collectively  with  its  employees,  discriminate  against 
union  members,  or  attempt  to  influence  union  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  four 
new  members,  and  the  Commission  is  authorized  to 
seize  and  investigate  all  books  and  records  of  a  licensed 
corporation,  to  investigate  labor  troubles,  to  recom¬ 
mend  minimum  wages,  working  hours,  and  fair  trade 
practices.  Violation  of  orders  or  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  may  result  in  revoca¬ 
tion  of  licenses. 


The  bill  further  provides  that  a  corporation’s  chief 
place  of  business  shall  be  located  in  the  state  of  in- 
cor|)oration,  and  it  limits  dividends  to  10% — after 
which  surpluses  not  needed  in  the  business  shall  be 
devoted  to  profit-sharing  plans  for  employees. 

It  also  provides  that  no  corporation  should  hold 
the  stock  of  another  corporation,  unless  the  other  was 
a  subsidiary  when  the'  bill  was  enacted.  It  bans  non- 
voting  stock  and  prohibits  any  director  from  having 
any  interest  in  a  creditor  corporation  or  in  a  compet¬ 
ing  corporation. 

The  O’Mahoney  Bill  also  contains  a  provision  re¬ 
moving  the  interstate  commerce  protection  from  the 
products  of  child  labor  shipped  into  a  state  of  which 
the  child  labor  laws  are  violated.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  under  this  hill  child  labor  is  defined  as  the 
employment  of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  or 
under  18  years  of  age  in  dangerous  occupations  or  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  7 :00  P.M.  and  7 :00  A.M. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  other  Federal  licensing  bill  (S.  721),  is  that 
sponsored  by  Senator  Borah  and  differs  from  the 
O’Mahoney  Bill. 

The  Borah  Bill  provides  that  corporations — ex¬ 
cepting  banks,  newspapers  and  some  other  types  of 
businesses — engaged  in  interstate  commerce  are  to  be 
licensed  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Before  a  federal  license  is  issued,  a  corporation 
must  file  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  a  sworn 
statement  with  respect  to  its  operations,  including  a 
financial  statement,  its  business  activities,  its  payroll, 
by-laws,  distribution  of  stock,  and  other  information 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Commission. 

Any  corporation  judged  guilty  by  a  Federal  Court, 
in  civil  or  criminal  proceedings  for  violation  of  the 
Anti-Trust  Law,  shall  have  its  license  revoked  by  the 
Commission. 

Licensees  shall  make  annual  and  special  reports 
of  their  operations  as  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  may  require,  and  that  body  shall  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  form  and  scope  of  such  reports. 

The  law  provides  for  periodic  examination  of 
licensees  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  grants 
to  that  body  the  discretion  to  conduct  investigations 
whenever  the  Act  has  been  violated,  or  there  is  sus¬ 
picion  of  violation.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
is  also  authorized  to  sue  in  a  federal  district  court  for 
an  injunction  against  violation  of  the  act,  or  any  of 
its  regulations ;  and  any  orders  of  the  Commission  may 
be  subject  to  review,  on  petition,  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

«  «  *  «  « 

The  housing  problem  is  also  coming  in  for  its 
share  of  legislative  attention.  Title  I  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  expires  on  April  1st  next,  and  it  is  ques- 
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tionaltle  whether  there  will  be  an  extension  of  this 
Title  <lue  to  the  apparent  recovery  which  has  already 
set  in  in  the  building  and  allied  lines. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  has 
always  supported  sound  housing  programs — resulting 
in  the  erection  of  homes  for  those  in  the  lower  income 
classes.  Homes  of  good  construction,  properly  financed, 
can  be  an  important  factor  in  solving  some  of  our 
more  important  economic  and  social  problems. 

First  of  all,  such  building  programs  would  tend 
to  wipe  out  slum  areas  in  many  of  our  metropolitan 
centers.  Then  again,  a  nation-wide  building  project 
would  do  much  towards  creating  employment  in  the 
building  materials  industries  and  building  trades,  as 
well  as  creating  an  added  consumer  demand  for  fur¬ 
niture,  home  furnishings,  electrical  appliances,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  things  that  go  into  the  modern 
home. 

Because  of  the  economic  and  social  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  an  intelligently  directed  housing 
program,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
has  ever  been  ready  to  lend  its  support  to  such  a  move¬ 
ment. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  other  bills  before 
the  Congress  dealing  with  the  housing  problem. 
.4niong  these  may  be  enumerated  the  Bulkley  Bills, 
(S.  1228  and  S.  1275) ,  which  would  broaden  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  financing  and  rehabilitation  of  properties  damaged 
by  floods  and  other  recent  catastrophes. 

Then  there  is  the  Dockweilcr  Bill  (H.R.  1987), 
which  would  extend  the  Federal  Insurance  on  mort¬ 
gages  under  Title  II  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  to 
include  commercial  properties,  including  manufac¬ 
turing  plants,  warehouses,  office  buildings,  hotels  and 
apartments.  This  Bill  would  authorize  the  issuance 
of  one  billion  dollars  of  insurance  for  this  purpose  with 
a  maximum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  any 
single  property. 

And  finally,  there  is  the  Steagall  Bill  (H.R.  1544), 
which  would  create  the  United  States  Housing  Au¬ 
thority  as  a  division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

This  Authority  would  have  the  power  to  make 
grants  and  loans  to  develop  or  assist  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  housing  projects,  with  the  stipulation  that 
such  projects  shall  be  sold  as  soon  as  possible  to  public 
housing  agencies.  No  low  rent  housing  project  shall 
be  sold  by  the  Authority  for  less  than  55%  of  its  cost — 
less  depreciation.  Furthermore,  the  authority  for  the 
sale  of  a  project  or  its  loans  or  grants  in  furtherance 
of  such  a  project  shall  be  conditioned  on  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  low  rent  character  of  such  project. 

This  proposed  law  also  provides  that  all  labor 
employed  in  such  projects  shall  be  paid  the  prevail¬ 


ing  wages  and  work  the  customary  hours  observed  by 
similar  labor  employed  in  private  enterprises;  and  to 
insure  the  carrying  out  of  this  provision  of  the  law 
contractors  are  required  to  furnish  monthly  reports 
regarding  wages  paid  and  hours  worked. 

«  «  «  «  « 

In  the  field  of  federal  taxation,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  minor  bills  before  the  Congress  which  are 
worthy  of  passing  mention. 

Among  them  is  Representative  Colmer’s  bill 
(H.R.  4214),  permitting  states  having  a  sales  tax  law 
to  impose  an  equivalent  tax  on  goods  coming  into  the 
state  for  use  and  consumption  within  the  state.  An¬ 
other  bill  (H.R.  4268),  sponsored  by  Representative 
Lord,  imposes  upon  itinerant  vendors  and  transient 
merchants  all  the  taxation,  licensing  and  other  require¬ 
ments  of  a  state,  even  though  such  itinerant  vendors  or 
transient  vendors  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

Another  bill  (H.R.  3596),  introduced  by  Repre¬ 
sentative  Thomas,  provides  that  no  one  selling  goods 
for  use  or  resale  shall  ship  such  goods  in  interstate 
commerce  unless  each  article  or  its  immediate  con¬ 
tainer  is  plainly  marked  to  show  the  amount  of  taxes 
— federal,  state  and  local,  involved  in  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

There  are  other  bills  before  the  Congress  seek¬ 
ing  the  repeal  of  various  excise  taxes,  which  in  all 
probability  will  fail  of  enactment  at  the  current  ses¬ 
sion — with  the  exception  of  those  yielding  small  net 
return  to  the  government  such  as  the  levies  on  furs 
and  sporting  goods. 

In  my  estimation,  we  shall  not  see  any  drastic  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Act  until  late  in  the 
present  session,  and  then  the  scope  of  such  revision 
will  depend  upon  the  probable  income  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  year  ahead,  using  the  March 
15th  income  tax  returns  as  a  barometer. 

I  may  say  at  this  time,  however,  that  the  Taxation 
Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  after  careful  consideration  and  study,  has 
made  some  very  definite  recommendations  to  amend 
the  Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1936.  These  recommen¬ 
dations  were  unanimously  approved  by  the  member¬ 
ship  at  its  Convention  in  January  last,  and  we  hope 
will  receive  serious  consideration  by  the  Congress 
when  changes  or  amendments  to  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1936  are  under  consideration. 

1.  We  recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1936  covering  the  tax  on  undistributed  earnings. 

(a)  To  provide  that  corporations  with  impaired 
capital  be  not  penalized  for  failure  to  distribute  earn¬ 
ings. 

(b)  To  provide  that  corporations  be  not  penalized 
for  failure  to  distribute  earnings,  the  distribution  of 
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which  would  violate  state  laws  or  the  existing  charter 
or  bydaws  of  a  corporation. 

2.  We  urge  an  amendment  to  provide  an  exemp¬ 
tion  to  permit  a  reasonable  portion  of  earnings  to  b« 
retained  in  the  business  for  present  needs  and  future 
expansion. 

3.  We  recommend  that  the  status  of  debt-ridden 
corporations  with  respect  to  covenants  requiring  the 
payment  of  interest  and  principal  of  debts  before 
declaration  of  dividends,  should  be  clarified  so  as  to 
include  such  payments  within  the  exemption  provi¬ 
sions  now  contained  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936. 

4.  We  urge  that  the  provisions  of  the  tax  on  un¬ 
distributed  earnings  as  they  affect  corporations  with 
smaller  earnings  be  clarified  to  make  easier  the  appli¬ 
cation  and  computation  of  the  specific  credits  to  which 
such  corporations  are  now  entitled. 

5.  We  urge  an  amendment  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1936  to  provide  a  reasonable  time  after  the  close  of 
the  taxable  period  of  a  corporation  within  which  time 
the  corporation  shall  have  opportunity,  without  in¬ 
curring  the  penalty  now  provided  in  the  law,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  its  earnings  and  to  pay  to  the  dis¬ 
tributees  the  amount  to  be  determined  as  dividends. 

6.  It  was  approved  that  through  the  use  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  or  other  method  of  fact  finding,  data  be 
assembled  from  the  individual  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  or  other  sources  with  relation  to  the  laws  of 
each  state  involving  the  payment  of  dividends  and  the 
discriminatory  effect  upon  our  members  due  to  the 
failure  of  law  to  grant  exemption  in  some  degree  in 
some  states  to  those  corporations  which  have  suffered 
capital  impairment,  to  the  end  that  further  study  may 
be  given  to  the  inequalities  and  discriminations  exist¬ 
ing  between  states  having  differing  laws  in  this  respect. 

7.  We  recommend  that  inquiry  be  made  of  the 
proper  federal  agencies  concerning  the  results  and 
benefits,  if  any,  that  have  grown  out  of  the  provisions 
for  publicity  of  the  compensation  paid  to  individuals 
as  provided  in  the  Revenue  Act  and  in  the  regulations 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  if 
upon  receipt  of  the  information  there  appears  no  clear 
justification  for  these  provisions,  it  is  urged  that  these 
features  in  the  respective  acts  and  regulations  be  re¬ 
pealed. 


zens  aged  65  years  and  over;  a  bill  to  increase  maxi¬ 
mum  monthly  payments  of  states  to  $40;  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  old  age  assistance  of  $50  per  month  to  persons  60 
years  and  over;  a  bill  to  provide  pensions  of  $25  per 
month  to  single  persons,  and  $40  to  married  couples; 
a  bill  to  include  agricultural  labor  and  domestic  ser¬ 
vice  employees  within  homes  within  the  scope  of  the 
law;  a  bill  to  exempt  employees  of  fraternal  bene¬ 
ficiary  societies,  orders  and  associations  providing  life 
and  sick  benefits  for  members;  a  bill  to  extend  the 
time  to  April  1,  1937  for  state  compliance  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  relating  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation;  a  bill  to  make  available  to  each 
state  enacting  in  1937  an  unemployment  compensation 
law  the  proceeds  from  any  Federal  employers  tax  in 
such  states  for  the  taxable  year  1936;  a  bill  providing 
for  deposits  in  the  unemployment  trust  fund  to  the 
credit  of  states  which  failed  to  enact,  prior  to  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1937  unemployment  compensation  laws;  and  a 
number  of  others  with  which  1  shall  not  attempt  to 
burden  you. 

I  might  say,  however,  that  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  was  the  first  national  organiza¬ 
tion  of  business  men  to  sponsor  a  sound  social  security 
program.  At  its  Annual  Convention  in  January  1935 
such  a  program  was  unanimously  endorsed  by  its 
members  as  a  forward  step  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
our  serious  economic  and  social  problems. 

Unfortunately,  the  Social  Security  Act  passed  by 
Congress  shortly  thereafter  failed  to  recognize  two  of 
the  important  recommendations  of  the  Association, 
namely,  first,  that  after  a  reasonable  period  of  study 
that  differentials  be  established  in  the  unemployment 
compensation  rates,  favoring  those  industries  and 
trades  which  offer  the  lowest  unemployment  hazar«ls; 
and  secondly,  that  all  premiums  to  be  paid  be  placed 
upon  a  fifty-fifty  basis  and  borne  by  both  employer 
and  employee,  with  the  cost  of  administration  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  government.  The  first  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  has  not  as  yet  been  accepted, 
and  under  the  present  act  unemployment  compensa¬ 
tion  taxes  must  be  borne  entirely  by  the  employer. 

We  still  believe  that  if  these  changes  were  effected 
the  Social  Security  program  would  be  placed  upon  a 
sounder  and  more  equitable  basis. 

«  •  «  «  » 


8.  We  urge  also  the  elimination  of  those  excise 
taxes,  the  cost  of  collection  and  administration  of 
which  are  disproportionate  to  the  revenue  derived 
therefrom. 

•  «  •  •  • 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  number  of  bills  have 
been  introduced  in  the  present  Congress  proposing 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Among  these  may  be  enumerated  those  providing 
for  assistance  to  adult  disabled  citizens  and  other  citi- 


There  are  a  number  of  other  bills  in  which  re¬ 
tailers  are  interested,  but  which  it  would  be  impossible 
to  discuss  in  any  detail  here.  Among  them,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  enumerated  Representative  Cole’s  bill, 
(H.R.  3468),  to  amend  Section  148-d  of  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1934,  to  prevent  publicity  to  salaries  of  persons 
employed  by  corporations  earning  $15,000  or  more 
per  year.  In  my  opinion,  this  bill  should  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  all  who  are  interested  in  keeping  to  a  minimum 
crime  which  may  be  motivated  by  the  publicity  given 
to  such  information. 
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Tli*‘n  there  is  the  Clark  Bill  (S.  104),  which  pro¬ 
vides  lliat  no  federal  agency  shall  engage  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  supplies,  materials,  services,  etc.,  which 
iiiav  lie  procured  from  private  industry  at  lowest  cost. 
Those  ♦»!  us  who  are  opposed  to  governmental  com¬ 
petition  with  private  business  would  certainly  favor 
this  measure. 

The  Hayden  Bill  (S.  551),  meets  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  public  generally  an«l  retailers  in  par¬ 
ticular.  This  bill  would  prohibit  the  sending  of  un- 
ordercd  or  unsolicited  merchandise  through  the  mails 
— a  practice  which  has  become  the  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance  and  sometimes  expense  to  those  receiving  such 
merchandise.  This  bill  provides  that  unsolicited  mer¬ 
chandise,  if  mailed,  shall  not  be  delivered,  but  shall 
be  returned  to  the  sender  at  double  postal  rates. 
Religious  and  charitable  organizations  are  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  this  bill  if  their  mailings  bear 
the  incription  that  return  postage  will  be  paid  if  un¬ 
delivered  or  refused  by  the  recipient. 

There  is  Representative  White’s  bill  (H.R.  Ill), 
l)efore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
amending  the  Tariff  Act  of  19.30  to  require  the  mark¬ 
ing  of  imported  articles  with  the  name  of  the  countrv  . 
of  origin  when  repacked.  This  bill  would  materially 
add  to  the  expense  of  handling  such  items  in  retail 
stores. 

There  is  Representative  Johnson's  bill  (H.R.  239 ) , 
before  the  same  Committee,  which  would  restore  the 
two  cents  postage  rate  on  first  class  mail— a  measure 
which  we  would  all  be  for  if  we  could  be  certain  that 
the  loss  of  revenue  thus  incurred  wouhl  not  be  made 
up  through  other  forms  of  taxation. 

And  finally,  there  is  a  bill  (H.R.  5182),  intro- 
duceil  a  week  or  two  ago  by  Representative  Peyser  of 
New  York,  authorizing  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  formulate 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  labelling,  stamping,  or 
tagging  of  textile  fabrics  in  order  to  prevent  deception 
in  their  sales  to  the  public.  The  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  authorized  by  this  bill  to  classify  fabrics  and  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  use  of  deceptive  labels,  unless  a  prescribed 
percentage  of  the  fiber  mentioned  is  present  in  the 
fabrics.  Shipment  and  sale  in  interstate  comnieree  of 
textile  fabrics  violating  this  law  would  be  regarded  as 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  within  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act. 

Vi  hile  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  bill  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Merchan¬ 


dise  Standards  of  the  Association,  nevertheless,  1  think 
that  generally  speaking  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  customers  to  purchase  fabrics 
and  goods  made  from  fabrics  more  intelligently,  espe¬ 
cially  in  these  days  of  synthetic  fibers  and  comhina- 
tions  of  synthetic  fibers.  The  hill,  however,  should 
he  amended  to  make  only  the  source  liable,  thus  pro- 
t«'cting  innocent  retailers. 

1  am  told  that  there  are  in  all  approximately  1.50 
hills  before  the  present  Congress,  which  either  direct¬ 
ly  or  imlirectly  would  affect  retail  distribution  if  en¬ 
acted.  Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  bills  will  be 
lost  in  the  legislative  hopper,  and  will  never  be  re¬ 
ported  out  by  the  eommittees  to  which  they  have  been 
referred. 

1  have  endeavored  to  treat  briefly  of  some  of  the 
more  important  hills  which  may  see  the  light  of  day 
before  this  Session  of  Congress  adjourns. 

On  some  of  these  bills  the  National  Retail  Dry 
floods  Association  has  already  taken  action  and  has 
maile  known  to  congressional  committees  the  views 
and  opinions  of  its  members;  and  on  others  it  will  take 
action  when  the  occasion  or  need  arises. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  has  been  concerned  with  fed¬ 
eral  legislation  in  the  interests  of  its  members.  But 
I  feel  that  I  can  sincerely  say  that  the  Association  has 
never  supporteil  or  opposed  any  legislative  proposal 
for  purely  selfish  reasons.  It  views  every  legislative 
proposal  of  interest  to  retailers  from  the  standpoint 
of  whether  or  not  there  is  need  for  such  legislation; 
if  so.  is  it  economically  and  socially  sound;  is  it  in 
the  interests  of  retailers — small  and  large — or  will  it 
unjustly  diseriniinate  against  any  other  division  of 
retailing:  and  above  all,  is  it  in  the  public  interest — 
because  after  all  retailers  are  only  in  business  to  serve 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  hundre<l  and  thirty  million 
people  who  constitute  our  nation-wide  population. 

No  division  of  business  is  closer  to  the  public  than 
is  retailing.  For  that  reason  anything — legislative  or 
otherwise — which  adversely  or  favorably  affects  the 
|>ublic  interest  redounds  in  like  degree  to  the  welfare 
of  retailers. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is 
proud  of  its  legislative  program  of  the  past,  and  I  think 
I  can  safely  say  that  it  will  be  equally  proud  of  its 
legislative  work  in  the  future;  if  every  legislative  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  Association  is  at  all  times  submitted  to  the 
acid  test  which  1  have  just  described. 
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LIBERTY  MUTUAL’S 
Twenty-Fifth  Annual  Report 
TO  POLICYHOLDERS 


During  1936,  Premiums  Written  increased  22 
per  cent,  Assets  increased  27  per  cent.  Divi¬ 
dends  of  20  per  cent  of  premiums  were  earned 
and  returned  to  policyholders,  and  Surplus 
increased  22  per  cent. 

Net  Premium  writings  were  $33,647,897  in 
1936,  an  increase  of  $6,135,493.  Assets  in¬ 
creased  $9,996,922  and  totaled  $47,131,487  on 
December  31,  1936. 

Dividends  returned  to  policyholders  in  1936 
totaled  $5,764,816  and  $52,699,983  since  or¬ 
ganization  in  1912. 

Alter  providing  for  all  reserves.  Surplus  in¬ 
creased  to  $7,039,965. 

The  co-operation  of  its  steadily  growing 
number  of  policyholders  has  enabled  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  make  its  accident  prevention  work  in¬ 
creasingly  effective.  Savings  through  loss  pre¬ 
vention  and  low  operating  expenses  have  made 


$47,131,487 


I  TEN  YEAR  t 


possible  the  return  of  large  savings  to  policy¬ 
holders  and  the  security  of  the  Company’s 
strong  financial  position. 


s  BRUCE  BLACK,  Tresident 


Financial  Statement 


DECEMBER  31,  1936 

,  Assets  „  Liabilities 

Investments:  Reserve  for: 

United  States  Government  Securities  .  $16,823,350.00  Insurance  Losses;  this  is  a  fund  to  meet  pay- 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  1,273,277.30  ments  not  yet  due  on  accidents  which  have 

Public  Utility,  Railroad  and  other  Bonds  15,366,584.11  already  occurred $24,152,483. 00 

Preferred  and  Guaranteed  Stocks  ....  840,135-00  Premiums  not  earned  on  date  of  statement  .  8,314,723.00 

Other  Stocks .  3,507,316.00  Dividends  payable;  on  policies  which  expired 

Land  for  Home  Oihce  and  Building  under  during  1936  .  691,012.83 

Construction .  468,535  31  Taxes  accrued;  payable  in  1937  .  528,341.02 

Other  Real  Estate  and  First  Mortgage  Loans  159,696.88  Expenses  accrura  and  sundry  accounts  payable  754,962.83 

Total  Investments . $38,438,894.60  Reserve  for  Dividends  on  unexpired  policies  .  2,900,000.00 

Cash  in  Offices,  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  .  4,892,653.62  Reserve  for  Investment  fluctuations  and  other 

Premiums  in  Course  of  Collection  (Net)  Contingencies .  2,750,000.00 

— None  over  90  days  due .  3,557,108.70  General  Surplus  (Includes  Guaranty  Fund  of 

Interest  accrued .  242,830.27  $200,000.00) .  7,039,964.51 

Total  Admitted  Assets . $47,131,487.19  Total  Liabilities,  Reserves  and  Surplus  .  $47,131,487.19 

Bonds  u  hicb  t/ualify  for  amortization  undtr  Insurance  Department  regulations  are  valued  above  on  an  amortized  basis,  and  all  other  bond<  and  all  stocks  art 
at  December  31.  1936,  market  quotations.  Secutitits  carried  at  $3,424,622.74  dni/  $l63,OOO.OU  of  Cask  in  tbe  above  statement  aie  deposited  as  required  by  law. 


UBERTYip  MUTUAL 

INSURANCE^^COMPANY 

Home  Office:  31  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts 

Offices  in  principal  cities  from  coast  to  coast 


LIBERTY  MUTUAL  —  writes  Workmen's  Compensation,  Automobile  and  all  other  forms  of  Liability  Insurance;  also 
Burglary  Insurance  and  Fidelity  Bonds.  All  forms  of  Fire  Insurance  are  written  by  the 
UNITED  MUTUAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
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The  Quickened  Interest  in 
Customer  Wants 

BY  HAROLD  W.  BRIGHTMAN, 

Vice-President  and  General  Merchandise  Manager,  L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 


SINCE  the  Convention  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  in  January,  when  the 
subject  of  consumer  relations  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the  program, 
there  has  been  a  decided  awakening 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.  Manufacturers,  retailers, 
government  agencies,  consumer  or¬ 
ganizations  have  contacted  me  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chandise  Standards  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association,  as 
well  as  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
on  Ultimate  Consumer  Goods  to  the 
.American  Standards  Association,  to 
discuss  various  phases  of  the  general 
plan  for  furthering  this  movement 
for  creating  merchandise  standards, 
and  informative  laf)eling  and  adver¬ 
tising.  Slow  though  it  may  .seem  to 
those  of  us  who-  have  l)een  devoting 
much  time  and  thought  to  further¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  developing  a  sound 
practical  program  for  future  trade 
relations  with  the  consumer,  never¬ 
theless  the  wide  intere.st  now  Ix'ing 
manifested  in  it  is  to  me  a  definite 
indication  of  a  real  desire  to  cooper¬ 
ate  by  many  leaders  of  industry  and 
trade. 

The  imiwrtance  and  size  of  the 
problem  we  are  considering  are  such 
as  to  make  procedure  slow  in  order 
to  be  as  reasonably  sure  of  our  steps 
as  care  and  intelligent  considera¬ 
tion  can  possibly  make  us.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  make  .serious  mistakes 
which  would  not  only  .set  hack  the 
inoveinent  in  the  industry  hut  might 
give  the  public  the  wrong  impression 
of  our  sincerity.  There  are,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  some  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise  where  the  setting  up  of  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  labeling  as  to  content 
"ill  be  difficult.  This  is  especially 


Harold  W.  Brichtman 


so  in  those  lines  where  fashion  is 
and  probably  always  will  be  the 
dominating  influence  in  consumer 
determination,  so  that  progress  here 
can  be  achieved  only  after  the  most 
careful  deliberations. 

While  the  Consumer  Council 
which  I  proposed  at  the  Convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  has  not  yet  taken  defi¬ 
nite  shape,  sufficient  approval  of  the 
idea  has  been  expressed  to  make  it 
one  of  the  important  steps  in  pros- 
t)ect  in  the  development  of  a  con¬ 
stant,  sound  retail-consumer  contact. 
The  Council  will  coordinate  the 
efforts  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  in  this  and  other  im- 
{Kjrtant  directions  be  of  inestimable 
value.  When  its  purposes  and  prop¬ 
er  functions  are  understood  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  the  members  of  the 


retail  trade,  c(K)jx“ration  with  it  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 

No  one  connected  with  retailing 
or  manufacturing  should,  and  1  do 
not  know  that  any  do,  view  the 
Consumer  Relations  movement  as 
an  ill-conceived  plan  by  which  busi¬ 
ness  secrets  will  be  divulged  to  the 
])uhlic,  which  heretofore  have  al¬ 
ways  Ixen  sacred  to  business  itself. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  program 
of  the  Consumer  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  simply  rei)resents  an  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  idea  that  for  the  Ixst  in¬ 
terests  of  industry  as  well  as  the 
consumer,  there  must  1k‘  .some  form 
of  practical  cooperation  In'tween  the 
two,  if  business,  and  csjx*cially  re¬ 
tailing,  is  to  do  a  merchandising  job 
in  keeping  with  the  times. 

For  a  generation  the  retailer  has 
claimed  to  be  the  Agent  for  the  Con- 
.sumer.  Up  to  now,  the  consumer 
has  actually  had  little  to  say  as  to 
that  appointment,  and  certainly  has 
had  no  part  in  the  consideration  of 
problems  many  of  which  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  are  fundamental.  The  public, 
which  the  Consumer  Relations 
Movement  plans  to  consult  from 
now  on  through  representative  or¬ 
ganized  Consumer  Groups,  can  be 
of  very  definite  help  to  retailing.  I 
recognize,  of  course,  that  there  is 
no  factor  in  the  present  set  up  of 
trade,  better  qualified  from  long  ex¬ 
perience,  as  well  as  self  interest, 
than  the  retailer  to  speak  unselfishly 
on  the  subject  of  consumer  interests. 
In  daily  contact  with  the  consumer, 
the  retailer,  ever  watchful  to  discern 
the  slightest  change  in  public  de¬ 
mand,  must  also  be  alert  to  detect 
merchandise,  which  for  one  reason 
or  another  is  not  suitable  or  wanted 
by  the  consumer.  The  more  success- 
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ful  he  is  as  a  merchant,  the  more  he 
has  developed  the  “knack"  of  sepa¬ 
rating  the  consumer  wanted  from  the 
consumer  unwanted.  It  is  of  course, 
only  natural  that  in  the  absence  of 
anyone  else  in  business  to  qualify  as 
the  consumer's  agent,  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  iK'cause  his  interests  and  those 
of  the  consumer  are  .so  clo.sely  asso¬ 
ciated  felt  his  self-ai)|X)intment  as 
consumer  agent  was  justified. 

With  the  Consumer  Relations 
program  functioning,  the  retailer 
will  l)ecome  in  fact  as  well  as  word 
“the  agent  for  the  consumer."  The 
job  that  I  see  must  he  done  by  the 
retailer,  in  response  to  the  consumer 
demand  ft)r  actual  representation  in 
merchandising  and  i)romotion,  I  de- 
velo])ed  in  my  address  l)efore  the 
January  Convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  .As.sociation.  and 
which  was  ]>rinted  in  the  February 
issue  of  The  IU'm.etin.  This 
briefly  is  to  learn  from  the  consum¬ 
ers  themselves  just  what  they  want. 
A  step  in  this  direction,  I  suggested, 
could  he  the  establishing  of  a  Con¬ 
sumer  .\dvisory  Hoard  in  stores. 

'I'he  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
•American  Standards  Association  is 
making  decided  progress  in  the 
establishing  of  standards  and  s])eci- 
fications  in  sta]de  and  semi-staple 
lines  of  merchandise,  where  the 
physical  content  can  he  determined 
without  (piestion.  In  this  work  we 
are  enlisting  and  securing  the  inter¬ 
est  of  manufacturers,  many  of  whom 
have  been  htrward  looking  in  their 
readiness  to  s])ecify  the  content  of 
their  products,  and  to  manufacture 
acconling  to  retailer-consumer  s]>e- 
cificati(ms.  Here  we  mu.st  depend 
largely  iqxni  the  coo|K‘ration  of 
manufacturers,  for  without  their 
help  the  task  of  making  content  in¬ 
formation  available  to  the  consumer 
and  .standards  possible  will  lx*  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  Some  of  the  large 
stores  can  he  indei)endent  in  this 
resjx'ct  as  they  have  their  own  lalx)r- 
atories  and  can  create  merchandise 
standards  for  themselves.  The  ma¬ 
jority,  however,  especially  the 
smaller  retailer,  must  depend  entire¬ 
ly  iqx)!!  the  readiness  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to  cooperate. 

At  the  moment  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association  Com¬ 
mittee  on  AIerchandi.se  .Standards  is 
considering  the  subject  of  children's 
measurements,  in  which  they  are  co¬ 
operating  with  the  United  States 
Hureau  of  Home  Economics  and  the 
National  A'outh  .Administration  in 
the  study  of  Ixxly  measurement  with 
•  (Continued  on  page  45) 
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“The  Qj)nsumer 
Avill  NOW  decide  ” 


THI  New  York  Sun  Court  of  Appeals 
on  March  9th  roerMrJ  its  previous 
dccwion  ami  MiMained  the  Fcld*Crawford 
Pnct-Fixinc  Act  as  the  law  of  the  State. 


Ho'x  does  ibis  lav;  affee! 
thousands  of  Neve  York  family 
budgets? 

This  law  opens  the  d<H>r  to  price* 
fixinc  by  manufacturers  and  pncc-lixinu 
means  price-nt/i/«j. 

Wc  bcitese  that  most  manufacturers 
in  most  trades  will  conclude  that  every* 
body  it  better  off  without  pricc-Hxinc, 
and  will  not  use  this  new  law  to  force 
htcher  prices  on  the  publw. 


I.  You  will  find  price-fixed  merchandise 
in  Mac)  's  identified  in  this  way  : 


2*  You  will  find  prK'e-l  Kl-I-  merchanduse 
under  Macy's  own  quality  brand  bearing 
this  label: 


MACY’S 

OWN 


Ho»cvci.  «.mt  will.  Wc 
our  customers  to  know  about 
shall  give  them  a  cleabchoicc 


I  hen  I 


3*  As  always  we  will  welcome  in  our 
stocks  the  many  reliable  items,  branded 
and  unbranded,  which  their  makers 
prefer  t<i  sell  without  price  restriction. 
Macy's  customers  are  used  to  the  widest 
possible  assortment  of  such  goods. 

bcliese  that  the  lower  price  on 
T  V  our  own  brands,  and  on  other  price* 
I  Khl  merchandise,  alongside  high-price- 
fixed  brands,  w  ill  tell  itsow  n  eloquent  story 


to  the  buy  ing  public— a  story  every  bmily 
budget  in  New  York  will  understand. 

Macy’s,  as  you  know,  already  has 
thousands  of  suchanicica,  bearing" Macy  s 
Own"  trademarks  and  labels. 

Each  such  article  is  backed  by  Macy’s 
reputation.  And  behind  that  it  the  con¬ 
stant,  scientific  supervision  of  Macy's 
Hureau  of  Standards— the  oldest,  largest, 
and  busiest  store  quality-laboratory  in 
existence. 

Yoi  often  hear  stores  called  **buying 
agent  for  the  Consumer.**  They  are. 
We  are.  Wc  like  the  job.  We  look  forward 
to  this  new  opportunity  to  show  how  well 
we  can  buy  for  you.  We’ve  talked  with 
retailers  from  all  over  the  country— little 
stores,  medium  sized  stores,  big  stores. 
Wc  know  a  lot  of  retailers  in  America 
who  will  likewise  seize  this  chance  to 
show  their  ability  to  save  money  for  the 
Consumer  month  in,  month  out. 

Uur  job  is,  as  always,  to  sec  to  it  that 
A'rte  YWir/’i  \k*lt  mot  kt  HfKCED  to  tmy 
gooeh  at /ixtJ  hifk  pruti. 

We’re  that  kind  of  a  store. 


MACY’S 


FEW  subjects  in  retailing  have  had  more  discussion 
the  past  month  than  that  of  price  maintenance  hy  legislation. 
First,  there  was  the  reaction  to  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  upholding  the  California  and  Illinois  State 
price  maintenance  laws,  followed  by  the  New  York  States 
Court  of  Appeals  reversal  of  its  previous  decision  and  sus¬ 
taining  the  Feld-'Crawford  Price  Maintenance  Act  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Twenty-four  hours  following  the  published  announcement 
of  the  action  by  the  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals.  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Company,  Inc.,  responded  with  a  full  page  advertise¬ 
ment,  as  reproduced  above,  emphasizing  to  the  public,  among 
other  things,  that  henceforth  customers  would  find  in  the  Macy 
store  merchandise  on  which  the  price  is  maintained  by  the 
manufacturer  as  well  as  merchandise  of  their  own  brand  on 
which  there  is  no  price  restriction,  and  thus  put  it  up  to  the 
customer  to  decide  this  much  mooted  question. 

Retailers  throughout  the  country,  in  states  where  similar 
laws  have  been  passed  or  are  now  in  contemplation,  will  no 
doubt  find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  Maev  advertisement. 
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The  Federal  Legislative  Outlook 

BY  SAUL  COHN 

Vice-President,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  and  Chairman,  General  Legislative  Committee 


SINCE  the  convening  of  the  First 
Session  of  the  Seventy- Fifth 
Congress  there  have  l)een  in¬ 
troduced  probably  150  bills  of  di¬ 
rect  and  indirect  effect  uixm  retail¬ 
ing  with : 

1.  The  phases  of  taxation  (amen¬ 
datory  of  the  undistributed  profit 
tax  sections  of  the  Revenue  I  .aw ; 
amending  the  capital  gains  and  loss 
provisions ;  providing  for  reciprocal 
taxation  hy  federal  and  state  gov¬ 
ernments  on  the  now  tax-exempt 
securities  of  each ;  and  repealing  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  excise  taxes). 

2.  Business  Regulation  Legisla¬ 
tion:  H.  R.  3143  (known  as  the 
Lea  Hill).  Hearings  on  this  bill  have 
l)een  held  and  the  measure  is  now 
bt'fore  the  House. 

This  is  a  projx)sal  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  .Act  so 
as  to  give  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  jurisdiction  over  “unfair 
and  deceptive  acts  and  trade  prac¬ 
tices  ,  as  well  as  the  ])resent  juris¬ 
diction  over  “unfair  methods  of 
competition’  and  likewise  to  |X‘r- 
mit  the  Commission  to  apply  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals  for  an 
order  enforcing  the  order  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commi.ssion,  not 
only  after,  as  at  present,  the  order 
of  the  Commissmn  is  disol)eyed,  but 
when  the  Commission  may  have  rea¬ 
son  tf)  believe  that  the  resjxmdent 
intends  to  disobey  it. 

Hoth  these  changes  require  con¬ 
sideration. 

It  likcwi.se  provides  a  penalty  of 
$500  and  $25  per  day  for  each  day 
that  a  violation  of  the  Commission’s 
order  continues.  There  is  no  .such 
penalty  in  the  present  Act. 

The  Tydings-Miller  Hill  —  To 
amend  Section  1  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  Section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  to  make 
legal  contracts  for  the  shipment  of 
gO(Kls  in  interstate  commerce  in¬ 
volving  the  designation  by  the  ven¬ 
dees  of  the  retailer’s  resale  price,  on 
branded  articles.  (This  bill  has  now 
iK*en  reported  out  by  the  House 
J udiciary  Committee ) . 

The  Copeland  and  Chapman  hills 
— known  as  the  “Food  and  Drug 
Act’’;  the  Nye  Bill  giving  the  Fed- 


Saul  Cohn 

eral  'I'rade  Commission  authority  to 
hold  trade  practice  conferences;  the 
Capper  “Truth  in  Fabrics”  hill ;  the 
Horah  hill  providing  for  federal 
licensing  of  corporations  engage«l  in 
interstate  commerce  (this  is  some¬ 
what  similar  to,  hut  not  identical 
with  the  so-called  O’Mahoney  hill, 
also,  a  federal  licensing  mea.sure  hy 
Connerv  similar  to  the  O’Mahonev 
hill). 

3.  Social  Security 

Xumerous  bills,  such  as  those  ap- 
l)ropriating  $25,000,000  for  the 
creating  of  old  age  pension  system 
and  bills  providing  for  old  age  re¬ 
tirement  benefits  to  all  non-employed 
over  60  years  of  age  and  levying  a 
sales  tax  of  2%  on  the  gross  dollar 
valuation  of  all  transactions  and  in¬ 
creasing  federal  grants  to  states  for 
<;ld  age  assistance,  as  well  as  bills 
making  appropriation  of  substantial 
.sums  for  state  public  health  services 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  have 
been  introduced. 

4.  IF age  and  Hour  Regulations 

Hills  in  this  category  are  the  so- 
called  Hlack-Connery  30  hour  bills, 
restricting  interstate  shipments  of 
goods  and  merchandise  to  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  labor  employed  not  more 


than  30  hours  per  week,  and  the 
bills  providing  that  goods  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce  are  subject  to  the 
minimum  wage  maximum  hour 
laws  of  the  state  to  which  shipped 
for  sale  or  storage. 

There  are  also  bills  prohibiting 
the  shipment  in  interstate  commerce 
of  commodities  i)nKluced  by  child 
lal)or.  Shipment  of  these  pro<lucts 
would  permit  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  of  Lalx)r  to  make  inspec¬ 
tion  of  work  shops,  factories,  can¬ 
neries  and  other  places  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

There  are  certain  bills  for  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Constitution:  To  em- 
jx)wer  Congress  to  regulate  hours 
and  conditions  of  lalxir,  establish 
minimum  wages  in  any  employment 
ainl  regidate  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution:  and  to  re.strict  the  power 
of  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare 
acts  of  Congress  unconstitutional. 

It  has  seemed  that  none  of  the 
bills  in  the  classifications  indicated 
al)ove  have  had  .Administration  ap- 
l)roval.  (although  there  were  those 
which  were  held  over  from  the  pre¬ 
vious  sessions,  such  as  the  Black- 
Connery  30  hour  hills,  etc.  intro¬ 
duced  either  at  the  demand  of  min¬ 
orities  or  as  trial  ballons.) 

*  *  * 

To  revert  to  taxation,  S-1248  and 
H.  R.  4396  are  bills  propo.sing  some 
amendments  to  the  1936  Revenue 
.Act.  Investigation  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  these  measures  are  not  the 
measures  on  taxation  which  will 
have  .Administrative  supjxirt.  The 
taxation  bills  wbicb  may  be  said  to 
have  Administration  support  will 
likely  be  introduced  by  Chairman 
Doughton  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  Chair¬ 
man  Harrison  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate.  These  bills  are 
not  likely  to  lx  introduced  until 
after  the  March  15th  returns  have 
given  some  indication  of  what  the 
revenue  yield  to  the  government 
may  he  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

.Although  no  powers  of  prophecy 
are  claime<l,  it  may  lx  found  that 
most  of  the  cushioning  amendments 
suggested  in  the  taxation  resolutions 
•  passed  at  the  January  Convention 
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rated  in  the  Administrative  meas¬ 
ure. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  find  it  possible  to  repeal 
certain  of  the  excise  taxes  up  to  a 
limit  of  $25,000,000  loss  in  revenue 
to  the  government  from  the  loss  of 
those  excise  taxes,  the  yield  of  which 
is  disproportionate  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  costs.  With  this  as  a  yard 
stick  it  might  l)c  found  that  the  fur 
tax  would  be  reix*aled :  the  tax  on 
cosmetics,  except  perfumes,  might 
be  repealed ;  and  possibly  the  tax 
on  sporting  goods,  with  one  or  two 
others. 

There  is  some  thought  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  some  modification,  if  not 
re])eal.  of  the  capital  gains  ta.xes  will 
be  effected. 

*  *  * 

On  the  husiness  regulation  meas¬ 
ures  it  is  believed  some  extended 
powers  will  be  given  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  deal  with  fair 
trade  practices  and  to  extend  its 
jiowers  with  reference  to  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  trade  practice  conferences. 

As  to  Social  Security  legislation, 
the  recommendations  sent  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  and  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  hy  the  Social  Security  Board, 
will  carry  a  great  deal  of  weight, 
f)oth  as  to  sub.stantive  amendments 
to  the  Act,  and  as  admini.strative 
amendments  to  he  suggested  hy  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

It  is  hoped  in  the  near  future  it 
will  be  possible  to  inform  you  as  to 
the  character  of  these  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act.  both  the  substantive  and  ad¬ 
ministrative. 

*  *  * 

On  the  matter  of  hour  and  wage 
legislation,  there  has  l)een  as  yet  no 
bill  introduced  having  Admini.stra- 
tion  support  hut  serious  study  is  be- 
ing  given  this  sugge.stion  under  ad¬ 
ministrative  direction,  primarily  in 
an  effort  to  draft  a  bill  which  will 
not  be  nullified  by  Supreme  Court 
action  as  violative  of  its  previous 
interpretations  of  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution. 

It  is  stated  that  the  desire  to  at¬ 
tain  this  objective  is  the  result  of 
the  fact  that  a  report  made  to  the 
President  on  the  unemployment 
situation  discloses  an  estimate  of 
jiresent  unemployment  at  about  8.- 
600,000  with  2,400,000  having  been 
reerpployed  during  the  past  year 
through  recovery  and  with  expecta¬ 
tion  that  continued  recovery  will 
[  take  up  about  1,700.000  during  the 

coming  year.  This  report  indicates 


that  industry  as  contrasted  with 
service  employment  is  now  aliout 
the  1929  figure  and  the  fiat  40  hour 
week  without  exemption  would  add 
to  the  class  only  about  one  million. 
32,000,000  are  now  classed  as  em- 
j)loyed. 

The  retail  trades  in  this  report  to 
the  President,  it  is  understood  are 
divided  into  two  groups — (1)  re¬ 
tail  trade  and  general  merchandis¬ 
ing  ;  which  includes  department  store 
and  variety  stores  and  (2)  other  re¬ 
tail  trade  which  includes  foods,  gro¬ 
ceries.  drugs,  clothing,  furniture  anti 
specialty  stores.  The  first  group  it 
is  understood  the  report  shows  are 
averaging  very  slightly  over  40 
hours  i)er  week  anti  a  fiat  40  hour 
week,  without  exceptitm,  rigidly  en- 
ft)rcetl.  wtniltl  atltl,  it  is  estimated, 
91,000  workers.  The  second  group 
on  a  similar  basis  is  now  working  an 
average  of  forty-four  ht)urs  a  week 
and  the  increase  woultl  be  485.000 
workers. 

The  numl)er  now  employed  in  the 
first  grou])  is  given  as  800,000  and 
in  the  secontl  as  2,700,000. 

This  report  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
figures. 

Either  through  fetleral  or  state 
statutes  it  is  believetl  that  every  at¬ 
tempt  will  lx*  made  to  cover  the  re¬ 
tail  trade  in  any  legislation  govern¬ 
ing  hours  and  wages. 

*  ♦  * 

Some  consideration  is  being  given 
to  legislative  suggestions  which  have 
been  made  by  Donald  Richberg  and 
they  are  cjuoted  briefly  Ixlow : 

“Fir.st,  rewrite  the  substance  of 
the  law  and  procedure  to  express 
clearly  a  national  economic  policy 
which  is  consi.stent  and  sensible  and 
appropriate  to  modern  industrial 
conditions.  This  will  require  no 
fundamental  changes  in  the  law  but 
should  produce  a  new  understand¬ 
ing  of  what  sort  of  economic  sys¬ 
tem  we  are  seeking  to  preserve. 

“Second,  establish  an  administra¬ 
tive  commission  definitely  and  ade- 
f|uately  empowered  to  enforce  defi¬ 
nite  prohibitions  of  mono|K)listic  and 
unfair  practices,  those  themselves 
being  defined  in  the  law,  with  an 
appropriate  jirovision  for  speedy 
judicial  review  of  its  orders. 

“Third,  establish  a  separate  ad¬ 
ministrative  agency  authorized  to 
apply  the  legislatively  defined  policy 
in  encouraging  and  aiding  husiness 
men  to  cooperate  in  improving  the 
fairness  and  efficiency  of  industrial 
methods.  Authorize  this  agency  to 
give  a  temporary  sanction  to  anv 


such  cooperative  agreements  which 
do  not  violate  any  of  the  legal  pro¬ 
hibitions  of  monopolistic  or  unfair 
practice.  Provide  review  of  such 
sanctions  by  the  enforcement  com¬ 
mission  upon  complaint  of  the  (jov- 
ernment  or  any  competitor  or  any 
other  jx'r.son  alleging  injury  as  a 
result  of  an  approved  agreement. 

"Let  me  just  detail  those  provis¬ 
ions  very  briefly.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  difference  in  the 
thought  of  business  or  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  generally,  it  seems  to  me, 
as  to  the  fundamentals  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  We  are  opjx)sed  to 
the  growth  and  operation  of  mono- 
jx»lies,  by  that  not  meaning  big  busi¬ 
ness,  but  by  that  meaning  business 
which  puts  itself  in  the  position  to 
be  able  so  to  control  in  the  market 
as  to  eliminate  competition  and 
practically  force  its  own  price  pro¬ 
gram. 

“We  are  opposed  to  unfair  and 
dishonest  business  practices,  to  what 
is  roughly  called  cut-throat  compe¬ 
tition,  hut  we  haven’t  got  in  our 
law  today  a  definition  of  what  we 
mean  by  monopolistic  power  and 
how  we  would  prevent  it.  Nor  have 
we  defined  standards  of  what  are 
unfair,  or  dishonest  or  oppressive 
trade  practices  and  what  practices 
lead  and  tend  to  the  creation  of  a 
monoplistic  power.  W’e  know  gener¬ 
ally  about  them.  It  is  not  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  a  fair  agreement  upon 
a  statement  of  them,  and  yet  they 
are  not  stated  in  the  law. 

“Curiously  enough,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court — but  we  are  often 
likely  to  forget — ^the  Sherman  Law 
doesn’t  even  mention  competition, 
and  yet  the  purpose  of  the  Sherman 
Law  supposedly  is  to  preserve  a 
competitive  system,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  it  does  is  to  prohibit 
agreements  and  combinations  in  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  with,  as  was  pointed 
out  once  by  the  Supreme  Court,  no 
establishment  even  in  the  law  itself 
of  a  policy  that  the  object  of  the  law 
is  to  preserve  a  competitive  system, 
although  we  have  always  assumed 
that  was  the  object  of  the  law.  That 
is  just  an  example  of  inadequate 
statement  of  law. 

“Now  it  is  rather  absurd  for 
the  business  of  the  United  States 
to  go  on  under  handicaps  of  that 
sort,  and  in  my  judgment  the  cliffi- 
culties  of  the  past  are  nothing  to 
the  difficulties  we  are  going  to  en¬ 
counter  in  the  future  in  the  effort  to 
carry  on  any  such  program.  For 
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Report  on  Activities  of  Committee 
on  Vendor  Relations 

By  IRWIN  D.  WOLF,  Chairman 


Irwin  D.  Wolf 


THI'^  following;;  constitutes  a 
brief  resume  of  some  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Committee  on 
X'endor  Relations  with  which  mem¬ 
bers  sbould  be  acquainted : 

1.  Cooperation  with  Platform 
Commission  of  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association 

( )n  February  26th  your  Chairman 
submitted  to  the  Platform  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Association  a  Statement 
of  IVinciples  governing  fair  and 
equitable  relations  between  retailers 
and  their  vendors,  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  recent  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  f)f  the  Association  as  constitut¬ 
ing  a  sound  and  practical  working 
understanding  for  the  promotion  of 
iK'tter  relations  among  manufactur¬ 
ers.  wholesalers  and  retailers  in  the 
public  interest. 

Your  Chairman  laid  special  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  fact  that  it  shall  lie 
the  ]nir]X)se  of  the  Committee  to  co- 
o|X'rate  with  all  manufacturing 
grou])s  in  accordance  with  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Principles  “to  the  end  that 
a  prompt  agreement  may  l)e  had  out 
of  which  our  mutual  trades  may  go 


BECAUSE  OF  THE  ever-growing  importance  of  the 
relations  between  retailers  and  their  vendors  and  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  Committee  on  Vendor  Relations  of 
the  Association,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Chairman  of  that 
Committee  to  submit  monthly  to  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  a  factual  report  in  order  that  they  may  be  informed  con¬ 
cerning  the  activities  and  achievements  undertaken  or  accom¬ 
plished  in  their  behalf. 

Your  Chairman  believes  that  such  reports  will  not  only  be 
informative  to  members,  but  they  will  enable  members  to  act 
effectively  and  intelligently  upon  occasions  when  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  members  are  necessary  in  order  to  present 
adequately  the  viewpoint  of  retailers  or  to  take  a  decisive  stand 
on  some  important  problem  coming  within  the  scope  of  the 
Committee.  Members  may  be  assured  that  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  act  only  in  cases  where  their  support  and  cooperation 
are  imperative  in  the  interests  of  retailers  and  consumers. 


fcjrward  with  renewed  cooperation 
and  understanding.” 

Your  Chairman  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  Platform  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Association  so  that  the 
work  and  activities  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Vendor  Relations  will  be  in 
full  accord  with  the  aims  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  Commission  in  draft¬ 
ing  a  well-rounded-out  platform  for 
retailing. 

2.  Procedure  for  Garment 
Returns 

The  Committee  on  Vendor  Rela- 
ions,  after  several  meetings  with 
representatives  of  the  apparel  indus¬ 
tries,  has  prepared  a  Program  of 
Procedure  for  the  handling  of  re¬ 
turned  goods  in  the  a^iparel  indus¬ 
tries. 

This  Program  of  Procedure  was 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  editor¬ 
ial  pages  of  the  February  1937  issue 
of  The  Bulletin — with  the  request 
that  members  frankly  express  their 
opinions  and  constructive  comments 
on  its  various  provisions. 

Many  memliers  have  indicated  ap¬ 


proval.  We  have,  however,  received 
a  dissenting  communication  which 
claims  that  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  numlx*r  of  justified  re¬ 
turns  due  to  the  serious  lowering  of 
the  standards  of  workmanship  in 
ready-to-wear  garments.  This  com¬ 
munication  recommends  that  manu¬ 
facturers  he  urged  to  set  up  higher 
standards  of  inspection  as  the  most 
practical,  constructive  solution  of 
this  problem.  This  the  manufactur¬ 
ers’  representatives  have  already 
agreed  to  do.  We  urge  members  to 
keep  us  advised  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  an  improvement  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  workmanship. 

3.  Appointment  of  Panel  of 
Arbitrators 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
program  provision  is  made  for  arbi¬ 
tration  of  controversies  arising  from 
the  return  of  merchandise  in  the  ap¬ 
parel  industries  when  all  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  amicable  settlement  have 
proven  to  lx?  in  vain,  .\lready  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  and  the  Associa- 
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tioii  of  Buying  Offices  have  been 
asked  to  serve  on  a  Panel  of  Arbi¬ 
trators  for  the  adjudication  of  claims 
arising  in  the  ready-to-wear  and 
children’s  and  infants’  fields. 

To  date  the  following  have  con¬ 
sented  to  serve  in  this  capacity,  and 
other  names  will  be  added  from  time 
to  time  as  the  need  arises: — 

Sidney  Reisman, 

Bloomingdale’s 
Gimbel  Bros. 

Miss  M.  Carman,  Hearn’s 
Murray  Graham, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Wheelock  H.  Bingham, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Charles  Hobbs, 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

P.  J.  Reilly, 

-Asswiated  Merchandising  Corp. 
P.  J.  Lundgren, 

Cavendish  Trading  Corp. 

M.  J.  Greenebaum, 

Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co. 

Miss  Rose  Glemby, 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate 
Neal  D.  Mooers, 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 

Harry  W.  New  burger, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

Philip  Svigals, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co. 

W.  G.  Morrison, 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp. 
A'ictor  D.  Ziminsky, 
Bloomingdale’s 

While  details  of  the  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  to  l>e  followed  in  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  cases  are  now  being  worked 
out,  the  plan  eventually  adopted  will 
lx*  in  conformity  witli  the  regular 
formal  procedure  of  tlie  American 
Arbitration  Society. 

4.  Associate  Council  of  Vendor 
Relations  Committee 

There  has  been  appointed  an  As¬ 
sociate  Council  of  fifteen  members 
representing  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  the  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  Association  of 
Buying  Offices  for  the  purpose  of 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
ional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Committee  on  Vendor  Relations  on 
emergencies  arising  in  local  metro¬ 
politan  markets. 

It  is  the  belief  of  your  Chairman 
that  this  Council  constitutes  a  repre¬ 
sentative  group  of  merchants  and 
buying  offices,  which  may  be  sum¬ 
moned  into  session  on  short  notice 
whenever  emergency  problems  arise 


upon  which  advice  and  counsel  may 
be  needed  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  members. 

The  members  of  this  Council  con¬ 
sist  of  the  following : 

B.  Earl  Puckett, 

Allied  Stores  Company 
Walter  N.  Rothschild, 

Abraham  &  Straus,  Inc. 
Clarence  G.  Sheffield, 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 

B.  H.  Namm, 

The  Namm  Store 
Joseph  E.  Pridday, 

.Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp. 
Harold  W.  Brightman, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Company 
Lew  Hahn, 

Syndicate  .Alliance  Trading  Co. 
Edwin  I.  Marks, 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Jay  D.  Runkle, 

Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

Leon  Bodenheimer, 

The  May  Co. 

Sidney  Reisman, 

Bloomingdale’s 
John  Block, 

Kirhy  Block  &  Co. 

Milton  Greenebaum, 

Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co. 

Paul  J.  Lundgren, 

Cavendish  Trading  Corp. 
Herbert  O.  Bergdahl, 

.Associated  Merchandising  Corp. 
Irwin  D.  Wolf, 

Kaufman  Department  Stores, 
Inc. — ex  officio. 

5.  Proposed  Trade  Practice  Rules 
for  the  Perfume  and  Cos¬ 
metics  Manufacturing  In¬ 
dustry 

'Phis  industry  has  suhmitted  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  a  set  of 
projMised  trade  practice  rules  which 
are  now  receiving  serious  considera¬ 
tion  by  your  Committee  on  Vendor 
Relations.  Inasmuch  as  certain  of 
these  proposed  rules  are  inimical  to 
sound  retail  practices,  your  Commit¬ 
tee  is  arranging  for  conference  with 
representatives  of  that  industry  at  an 
early  date  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  amendments  to  those  rules  which 
we  deem  to  lie  unfair  to  retailers  and 
the  consuming  public. 

Our  principal  objections  to  the 
projxised  trade  practice  rules  for 
that  industry  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: — 

RULE  1.  This  rule  is  in  effect  a 
re-statement  of  the  Robinson-Pat- 
man  .Act,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 


provide  practically  a  new  law  in  the 
event  that  the  courts  reject  tlie 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

“RULE  4. 

Offering  merchandise  for  sale  at 
prices  purported  to  be  reduced  from 
what  are  in  fact  marked-up  or  ficti¬ 
tious  prices,  with  the  tendency  or  ca¬ 
pacity  to  mislead  or  deceive  pur¬ 
chasers,  prospective  purchasers  or  the 
consuming  public,  is  an  unfair  trade 
practice.” 

It  is  our  opinion  that  this  rule  is 
not  applicable  in  its  present  form  to 
manufacturers’  prices  to  distribu¬ 
tors,  but  rather  to  the  practice  of 
manufacturers  of  printing  a  resale 
price  on  their  packages,  which  is  in 
fact  fictitious.  It  is  our  intention  to 
ask  for  a  revision  of  this  rule  pro¬ 
hibiting,  in  the  public  interest,  any 
resale  price  from  being  printed  on 
any  packages,  unless,  in  fact,  such 
price  is  the  resale  price  fixed  by  the 
manufacturer,  by  contract,  in  such 
states  as  permit  resale  price  mainte¬ 
nance  contracts. 

RULES  11  and  12  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  retailers,  and  if 
approved  will  mean  the  lieginning  of 
a  serious  attempt  at  hureaucratic 
control  of  relations  lietween  produc¬ 
er  and  distributor. 

“RULE  11 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  for 
any  member  of  the  industry  to  give, 
pay  or  contract  to  pay,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  any  clerk  or  salesperson 
of  any  customer-retailer,  ‘push 
money’  or  any  other  bonus,  gratuity 
or  payment,  over  and  above  any  com¬ 
pensation  received  from  such  retailer 
by  such  person,  as  an  inducement  or 
encouragement  to  push  or  promote 
the  sale  of  such  member’s  product  or 
products  over  competing  products  of 
other  members  of  the  industry.” 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  bonus  or  gratuity  to  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  a  retailer  by  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  with  the  full  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  retailer,  is  a  matter 
solely  to  he  determined  by  individu¬ 
al  retailers  and  manufacturers.  The 
prohibition  of  such  agreements,  by 
administrative  action  of  any  govern¬ 
mental  commission,  is  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  interference  by  Government 
in  the  affairs  of  business.  It  is  im¬ 
material  whether  or  not  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  deemed  desirable  by  some  re¬ 
tailers  or  manufacturers,  it  is  and 
should  he  solely  a  matter  for  indi¬ 
vidual  judgment. 

“RULE  12 

It  is  an  unfair  trade  practice  for 
any  member  of  the  industry,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  employ,  or  to  pay  the 
salary  in  whole  or  in  part  of.  any 
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Retailing  Faces  a  Crisis 

BY  JOHN  C.  WATSON 
President,  John  G.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


These  are  cmcial 
(lays  for  American 
business.  The  times 
are  e])ochal.  Mischief  is 
brewing.  The  very  fab¬ 
ric  of  our  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  is  in  the 
melting-pot,  and  no  man 
or  woman  can  foresee 
what  will  come  of  it  all. 

This  is  the  message  I 
want  to  bring  to  you.  We 
cannot  stand  around  any 
longer  and  idle  our  time  away. 

We  inherited  from  our  ancestors 
a  social  and  economic  system  under 
which  our  land  grew  prosjierous  and 
great.  Yet  we  are  standing  by  today 
with  helpless  hands,  while  pressure 
groups,  guided  by  alien  hostile  phi¬ 
losophies,  are  clawing  and  biting  at 
this  precious  heritage.  Every  month 
— every  week,  every  day,  almost — 
we  lose  something  more  of  our 
standing  as  individuals,  something 
more  of  our  liberties,  something 
more  of  the  fundamental  guaranties 
which  have  su])]X)rted  our  social 
structure.  In  some  places,  the  very 
.American  character  itself  seems  to 
l)e  disintegrating  under  these  malici¬ 
ous  assaults. 

Gentlemen  talk  of  “trends”  in  leg¬ 
islation  affecting  retail  merchants, 
affecting  distribution,  affecting  God 
knows  what.  But  I  tell  you  the  con¬ 
dition  today  is  not  a  trend !  It  is  al¬ 
ready  here !  It  is  in  our  laps !  W'^e’ve 
got  it !  It  has  been  in  the  making  for 
several  years,  and  now  it  is  finding 
expression.  The  pot  is  coming  to  a 
boil  and  the  scum  is  rising  to  the 
surface.  And  what  are  we  going  to 
do  alxmt  it  ? 

Primarily  we  have  got  to  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  consumer  interest  and  our 
own.  In  the  present  Congress  there 
have  lieen  introduced  probably  30 
bills  with  direct  or  indirect  effect 
upon  retailing,  and  counterparts  of 
a  great  many  of  these  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  in  all  the  State  capitols 
where  Legislatures  are  in  session. 


Observing  fbe  progres-s  of  governmental  regula¬ 
tion  of  business  and  particularly  retailing,  Mr. 
Watson  calls  upon  retailers  to  educate  them¬ 
selves  and  tbe  consuming  public  in  these  matters 
so  that  united  action  may  be  undertaken  for 
the  coininon  good.  In  the  rising  tide  of  regu¬ 
latory  and  restrictive  legislation  he  sees  a 
menace  to  the  entire  structure  of  American 
democracy  and  economic  stability. 


The  purpose,  jierhaps— and  most 
certainly  the  effect — of  virtually 
every  one  of  these  measures  is  to 
soak  the  consumer — to  force  upon 
business  more  and  more  regulation, 
more  and  more  restriction,  more 
and  more  expense,  more  and  more 
interference  with  competition,  more 
and  more  monopoly  and  ])rice-fixing. 

This  is  neither  loose  talk  nor  the 
outcry  of  an  alarmist.  /  kno^v  zvltat 
is  going  on.  Our  battles  over  the 
sales  tax,  over  the  Living.ston  bill 
for  a  commission  to  fix  the  price  of 
every  article  sold  at  retail  in  this 
State,  over  the  Feld-Crawford  act 
to  enable  the  maker  of  a  trade- 
marked  article  to  bind  every  retailer 
in  the  State  by  a  price-fixing  con¬ 
tract  made  with  one  dealer  and  no 
(jther,  have  made  legislative  and 
judicial  history. 

In  W^ashington  at  this  moment 
there  are  bills  to  enforce  a  flat  40- 
hour  week  (and  a  30-hour  week, 
tex)),  to  prevent  a  retailer  from 
manufacturing  his  own  merchandise, 
to  forbid  a  manufacturer  who  sells 
to  a  wholesaler  to  sell  to  a  retailer, 
to  put  store  deliveries  under  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission,  in  a 
dozen  different  ways  to  legislate 
hours  and  wages  for  the  retail  trade, 
to  allow  manufacturers  to  freeze  re¬ 
tail  prices  at  their  own  figures  re¬ 
gardless  of  operating  costs,  to  give 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
jurisdiction  over  “trade  practices” 
whether  or  not  they  have  any  effect 
on  competition  or  on  the  consuming 
public,  and  to  have  that  Commis¬ 


sion’s  orders  enforced 
not  only  when  they  have 
been  disobeyed  but  when¬ 
ever  that  body,  in  its 
])ractice  of  clairvoyancy, 
gazes  into  the  future  and 
(letermines  that  some- 
Ixxly  “intends  or  is  alxmt 
to  (lisol)ey”  an  order.  A 
bill  just  like  that  last  one 
was  introduced  at  Al¬ 
bany  recently. 

Such  a  list  is  only  a 
sample.  The  legislative  bill-hopjxirs 
throughout  the  land  are  swamped 
with  such  proposals.  Returning  to 
the  question.  “What  are  we  to  do 
about  it?”  the  answer  is  still  that 
we  must  make  the  consumer’s  wel¬ 
fare  our  sole  aim. 

.As  long  as  we  remain  disunited, 
unorganized,  unaggressive,  merely 
hoping  for  the  best  and  content  to 
wait  and  see.  just  so  long  will  lx)th 
retailer  and  consumer  be  ignored ; 
just  so  long  will  the  industry  of  re¬ 
tailing  lx?  deemed  the  .sacrificial 
goat  by  every  theorist ;  just  so  long 
will  our  existence  continue  to  be 
one  crackdown  after  another. 

The  sooner  we  arouse  ourselves 
to  the  rebuilding  of  retailing  to  the 
|X)int  where  it  will  command  re- 
s|K‘ct  by  deserving  it,  to  the  point 
where  it  will  everywhere  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  we  are  thinking  earnest¬ 
ly,  incessantly  and  intelligently,  of 
the  consumer’s  needs  and  the  pres- 
en'ation  oj  the  consumer’s  living 
standards,  just  that  much  semner 
will  our  governments.  State  and 
Federal,  understand  our  position, 
lend  us  willing  ears,  and  evince 
their  desire  to  be  helpful  and  re¬ 
sponsive  to  our  clear  necessities. 

We  are  not  a  class  apart,  to  be 
harried  and  harassed  as  public 
enemies.  We  are  consumers,  too. 
We  are  a  vital  portion  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth  itself.  With  us  as  uni¬ 
versal  providers,  lie  the  welfare  and 
well  being  of  the  nation.  I  believe 
our  governments  will  respond  to  our 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Our  Wasteful  Retail  Organization 

BY  THEODORE  SHAPLEIGH 


Twice  each  year  the  members 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  meet  and  in¬ 
variably  one  or  two  speakers  warn 
the  group  that  expenses  are  too  high 
and  that  something  must  l)e  done 
aljout  it.  Everylx)dy  listens  atten¬ 
tively  and  agrees  that  the  danger  is 
great ;  nevertheless  each  year  in  May 
or  June  when  Professor  McNair  or 
Professor  Schmalz  presents  the  Har¬ 
vard  Yearly  Report  and  when  Mr. 
Kleinhaus  discusses  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
report,  expenses  are  found  to  lie 
well  over  30  percent  for  the  aver¬ 
age  store. 

Why  does  this  continually  hap- 
ix*!!?  Is  it  really  impossible  for  re¬ 
tail  stores  to  lower  their  operating 
costs?  If  it  is  not  out  of  all  reason, 
why  do  not  stores  do  something 
al)out  it?  The  object  of  this  article 
is  to  analyze  the  typical  department 
store  set-up.  especially  noting  the 
high  payroll  figures  and  suggesting 
a  means  by  which  the  expenses  can 
1k‘  lowered  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  store  in  any  way. 

Operating  results  of  department 
stores  since  1928  show  that  Gross 
Margin  has  not  changed  greatly  hut 
that  Expense  has  been  the  major 
cause  for  the  low  Net  Profits.  See 
Table  I. 

In  addition  to  Table  I.  below, 
six'cial  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  Average  Sale  per  Emplovee : 
1931— $6,550:  1932— $5,800:  1933 
—  $5,300:  1934  — $5,500:  1935  — 
$5,800.  This  indicates  that  during 
the  last  five  years  there  has  been  no 
imj>rovement  in  the  per  cajfita  pro¬ 
ductivity.  With  expenses  admitted¬ 
ly  too  high,  these  last  figures  show 
that  department  stores  have  either 
over -expanded  their  organization  or 


have  made  too  many  unproductive 
]X)sitions.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  known 
that  many  store’s  ratio  of  non-sell¬ 
ing  employees  to  selling  is  50  per¬ 
cent,  and  in  some  stores  60  percent, 
it  is  likely  that  the  organization  has 
over-expanded  in  non-selling  posi¬ 
tions. 

There  are  many  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  division  of  lalx)r.  Cer¬ 
tainly  up  to  a  certain  point  it  re- 
.sults  in  economies.  However,  is  it 
not  possible  that  many  department 
stores  have  carried  this  division  of 
labor  too  far  ?  Probably  many  stores 
doing  over  10  million  dollars  yearly 
do  need  to  divide  their  organization 
into  four  main  divisions,  including 
Publicity.  Store  iHanagement  and 
Control.  But  because  these  large 
stores  need  to  do  it  does  not  mean 
that  every  store  in  the  country  doing 
$500,000  or  more  should  use  the 
same  plan.  Many  stores  throughout 
the  country  imitate  almost  every¬ 
thing  that  is  done  by  the  larger  city 
stores,  especially  the  New  York 
stores.  The  New  York  stores  think 
a  stvlist  will  help  them,  so  many 
smaller  stores  decide  to  have  one 
too.  This  may  help  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation,  hut  it  does  not  help 
sell  any  more  merchandise  and  does 
increase  expenses. 

There  are  really  only  two  func¬ 
tions  of  a  store,  buying  and  selling 
merchandise  at  a  profit.  Now  to  do 
this,  the  typical  store  performs  the 
following  activities,  according  to  Mr. 
Mazur  in  “Principles  of  Organiza¬ 
tion  Applied  to  ^Iodern  Retailing.” 

1.  Merchandising  Division,  responsible 

for 

a.  Planning  of  Stocks 

b.  Control  of  Stocks 

c.  Buying 


TABLE  I. 


Operating  Results  of  Department  Stores — Net  Sales  $2,000,000  or  more. 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Gross  Margin 

33.8 

33.6 

33.7 

33.3 

33.2 

36.1 

35.9 

36.1 

Total  Pay  Roll 

16.6 

16.8 

17.5 

18.1 

19.0 

18.3 

18.0 

18.3 

Total  Expense 

32.1 

32.5 

.34.2 

36.2 

39.8 

38.3 

36.6 

36.0 

Net  Profit 

1.7 

1.1 

.5* 

2.9* 

6.6* 

2.2* 

.7* 

.1 

*Loss. 

•  From  Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research  Bulletins 


d.  Planning  of  Events 

e.  Selling 

2.  Publicity  of  Sales  Division  responsible 

for 

a.  Advertising 

b.  Display 

3.  Store  Management  Division,  responsi¬ 

ble  for 

a.  Personnel 

b.  Selling  Force 

c.  Service 

d.  Maintenance 

4.  Controlling  Division,  responsible  for 

a.  .\ccounting 

b.  Expense  Control 

c.  Statistics 

d.  General  Merchandise  Control 

Now  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
all  of  the  above  functions  are  nec¬ 
essary,  hut  it  is  not  believed  that  this 
form  of  organization  is  desirable  or 
economical  for  the  average  store  do¬ 
ing  under  10  million  dollars  yearly. 
In  the  first  place  it  carries  the  di¬ 
vision  of  lalxir  too  far.  It  makes  for 
much  overlapping  of  authority.  It 
makes  it  necessary  to  call  a  confer¬ 
ence  whenever  some  minor  point  is 
to  be  decided,  so  that  all  in  authori¬ 
ty  will  feel  they  made  the  decision, 
and  it  makes  it  necessary  for  too 
manv  executives  to  spend  their  time 
checking  on  each  other  and  conse¬ 
quently  causes  much  internal  fric¬ 
tion  and  jealousy. 

Some  of  the  overlapping  in  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  authoritv  is  caused 
by  the  very  natural  desire  on  the 
part  of  everyone  to  increase  his  own 
importance  and  therehv  be  able  to 
command  a  larger  salary.  .All  di¬ 
visions  trv  to  do  this.  The  controller 
is  continuallv  telling  the  merchan¬ 
dising  division  how  much  to  sell  and 
buy  and  dictates  as  much  as  he  can 
regarding  resources,  markups  and 
markdowns.  It  should  be  up  to  the 
controller  to  present  the  facts  and 
let  the  merchandi.se  man  or  the  buyer 
run  the  department.  If  the  merchan¬ 
dise  division  does  not  get  the  proper 
markups,  or  constantly  ends  the 
month  with  too  much  merchandise, 
let  the  president  of  the  company  see 
that  a  correction  is  made.  The  con¬ 
troller  should  not  dictate  in  a  matter 
like  this  unless  he  has  authority.  To 
give  him  authority  will  create  a  di¬ 
vided  responsibility  between  the  con- 
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troller  and  the  merchandise  man, 
lead  to  overlapping  of  duties  and  in¬ 
crease  expenses.  The  controller  is 
also  called  to  check  all  exjienses. 
He  is  to  prevent  the  service  manager 
from  spending  too  much  or  to  stop 
any  other  division  from  excessive 
spending.  By  doing  this,  he  defi¬ 
nitely  overlaps  the  duties  of  the 
store  manager,  advertising  manager 
or  merchandise  manager,  as  the  case 
may  l)e. 

Nor  is  the  controller  the  only  one 
overlapping  other  authorities.  This 
same  desire  for  importance  has 
caused  advertising  managers  to 
change  their  names  to  sales  promo¬ 
tion  managers.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  task  of  managing  the  advertis¬ 
ing  division,  they  dictate  what  the 
buyer  should  buy,  what  he  should 
advertise  and  at  what  price  levels 
the  store  should  attemjJt  to  sell. 
Also,  the  name  sales  manager  seems 
to  enable  the  man  to  know  what  the 
public  wants  much  better  than  the 
imyer  could  possibly  know.  And  so 
here  again  we  have  a  definite  case  of 
dual  authority. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of 
overlapping  comes  in  the  jwsition  of 
store  manager.  He  claims  that  ser¬ 
vice  is  so  important  that  he  should 
have  control  of  the  salespeople  and 
because  of  this  installs  a  personnel 
division,  sometimes  consisting  of 
many  girls  whose  duty  it  is  to  check 
the  salespeojile.  They  try  to  train 
them,  analyze  them,  psychoanalyze 
them  and  sometimes  demoralize 
them  and  make  it  most  difficult  for 
the  salespeople  to  get  along  with 
their  buyers.  Also,  l)ecause  stocks 
are  j)art  of  good  service,  the  store 
manager  claims  the  right  to  say  as 
to  size,  color,  style  and  amount  of 
stocks.  Of  course,  as  the  store  man¬ 
ager  sees  so  many  customers  (when 
he  isn’t  at  meetings)  he  believes  he 
can  tell  what  kind  of  sales  events 
will  lx.'  most  successful.  But  the 
question  we  must  consider  at  this 
time  is,  just  how  is  such  overlapping 
of  authority  economical  and  efficient. 

Naturally  the  merchandise  mana¬ 
ger  thinks  he  is  the  all-important 
executive  in  the  retail  store.  He 
considers  advertising  a  part  of  his 
job,  Iwcause  he  is  responsible  for 
sales  in  the  store.  The  preparation 
for  the  sale  and  all  the  publicity 
should  rest  on  him  and  the  control 
of  the  sales  force  certainly  is  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  for  after  all,  whose  mer¬ 
chandise  is  being  sold?  Then  too, 
who  knows  the  merchandise  best, 
the  buyer  who  bought  the  goods,  or 
that  college  graduate  who  stays  up 


A  TWO-DlVlSION  operating  set-up  for  the  medium  and 
smaller  volume  store  is  the  suggestion  for  expense  reduction 
contributed  in  this  article.  Mr.  Shapleigh’s  ideas  are  his  own, 
of  course,  but  they  make  good  reading,  and  may  produce 
critical  reaction. 


there  in  the  personnel  office?  The 
essential  functions  in  the  operation 
of  a  store  are  buying  and  selling  and 
the  merchandise  manager  feels  his 
division  is  most  capable  of  perform¬ 
ing  these  functions  and  other  divi¬ 
sions  are  merely  accessories  to  his. 

And  so  we  have  in  the  present  de¬ 
partment  store  organization,  four 
divisions  with  overlapping  authority 
and  responsibility.  The  system  in¬ 
stead  of  bringing  cooperation  breeds 
discontent,  and  instead  of  being 
economical,  wastes  both  time  and 
money. 

To  suggest  an  organization  that 
will  be  economical  and  efficient  for 
all  stores  is,  of  course,  impossible. 
Any  organization  differs  according 
to  the  people  that  are  in  it.  Most 
stores  should,  however,  reduce  ex¬ 
penses,  and  payroll,  being  over  50% 
of  all  expenses,  certainly  should  be 
lower.  This  reduction  in  expenses 
can  lie  accomplished  by  preventing 
the  overlapping  of  duties  inside  the 
store.  The  following  suggestion  is 
not  made  with  the  idea  of  it  being 
followed  by  any  store,  but  that  it 
warrants  study. 

1.  ControllinR  Division,  responsible  for 

a.  .Accounting 

h.  Expense  control 
c.  Statistics 

(1.  Alerchandise  control  records 

e.  Maintenance 

f.  Service 

2.  Merchandising  Division,  responsible 
for 

a.  Planning  of  stocks 

b.  Control  of  stocks 

c.  Buying 

d.  Selling  force 

(1)  Training 

(2)  Hiring 

e.  Advertising 

f.  Display 

The  whole  store  is  divided  into 
two  divisions.  1.  The  control  di¬ 
vision  ;  2.  The  merchandising  di¬ 
vision.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  control 
division  to  operate  the  accounting, 
credit  and  statistical  work.  It  checks 
on  the  other  division  in  the  sense 
that  it  will  observe  the  results  made 
by  it  and  point  out  where  improve¬ 
ments  can  be  made.  This  division  is 
also  responsible  for  such  functions 
as  protection,  repairs  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  receiving  and  marking,  ware¬ 
housing  and  delivery. 

The  merchandising  division  ap- 


])arently  is  much  larger  in  function, 
but  in  reality  it  has  been  doing  most 
of  the  work  together  with  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  store  manager’s  divi¬ 
sions.  Instead  of  divided  authority, 
there  is  resjx)nsibility  definitely 
placed  and  the  duty  for  any  job  can¬ 
not  be  sihifted.  The  merchandise 
manager  cannot  say  his  advertise¬ 
ment  was  not  good  or  that  the  sales¬ 
people  in  his  dejiartment  are  “terri¬ 
ble.”  When  a  sale  is  not  successful, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  a 
conference  of  several  division  heads 
to  listen  to  them  blame  each  other. 
Intricate  lines  of  authority  are  done 
away  with  and  this  should  mean  a 
smoother  working  organization  and 
eliminate  internal  dissension.  The 
top-heaviness  of  the  four-division 
tyjie  of  organization  is  eliminated 
inasmuch  as  there  are  fewer  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  the  top.  In  this  organiza¬ 
tion  the  buyer  is  most  important, 
but  after  all  the  buyer  has  always 
been  most  vital,  although  he  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  advice  from  stylists, 
controllers,  merchandise  men,  adver¬ 
tising  men  and  store  managers. 
Many  times  all  the  advice  accom¬ 
plished  was  to  confuse  the  buyer 
and  often  it  was  wTong. 

In  summarizing  it  can  be  said  that 
the  increase  in  chain  store  sales  and 
the  new  cooperative  movement 
means  that  competition  for  the  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty  store  busi¬ 
ness  is  greater  than  ever.  To  make 
a  profit,  expenses  must  l)e  lowered 
in  spite  of  increased  taxes  and  the 
mounting  payroll  costs.  How  the 
expenses  are  to  be  reduced  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  problem  for  each  retailer  to 
solve,  but  regardless  of  the  method, 
results  must  be  obtained.  The  typical 
department  store  organization  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  expensive,  but  there  are 
ways  to  make  it  less  costly  without 
lessening  its  efficiency.  The  payroll 
exi)ense  ratio  and  the  per  capita 
productivity  figures  suggest  that  the 
present  set-up  is  too  elaborate.  Too 
much  stress  has  been  placed  on 
checks  and  balances,  thereby  sacri¬ 
ficing  unity  and  cooperation.  By 
using  a  two-division  set-up  instead 
of  four,  a  lower  payroll  expense  is 
accomplished,  more  team  work 
should  result  in  increased  efficiency, 
and  an  increase  in  the  average  sale 
per  capita  should  be  attained. 
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Social  Security  Bulletin  No.  25: 


Below  are  dted  recent  rulings 
of  the  Treasury  Department 
affecting  Titles  VUI  and  IX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  These 
rulings  liear  official  numbers  S.S.T. 
88  to  S.S.T.  110.  Those  rulings 
numbered  from  1  to  87,  which 
affect  retailing,  have  been  covered 
in  previous  bulletins  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress.  Rulings  Nos. 
88.  89.  93.  94.  95.  96.  98.  99. 
100,  101,  103,  105,  106.  107,  108, 
109,  have  been  omitted  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  explanations  l)ecause  they 
have  no  application  to  retailing. 

Adjustments  on  Form  SS/1  for 
Differences  Beticeen  1%  of  Em¬ 
ployee’s  Earnings  for  the  Period 
and  Amounts  Actually  Deducted 
From  Employee’s  Wages — S.S.T.  90 

riiis  ruling  amplifies  the  instruc¬ 
tions  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of 
Form  SS/1  for  reporting  monthly 
taxes  due  under  Title  VIII. 

In  cases  where,  because  of  the 
manner  prescribed  for  dealing  with 
fractional  parts  of  a  cent  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  employee's  tax,  the  amount 
actually  deducted  from  employee’s 
wages  does  not  agree  with  the  em- 
])loyer’s  tax  based  on  the  total  w'ag- 
es  to  such  emjjloyees,  it  is  necessary 
to  indicate  the  amount  of  the  ad¬ 
justments  on  the  form,  and  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  collected  (deducted) 
plus  the  employer’s  tax  will  consti¬ 
tute  the  total  amount  due.  The 
amount  of  the  difference  due  to  the 
fractional  parts  of  a  cent  is  to  be 
reported  as  a  plus  or  minus  quanti¬ 
ty  in  Item  7  of  the  Return,  Item  8 
being  the  actual  amount  of  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  tax.  (For  requirements  as 
to  fractional  parts  of  a  cent  see  Art. 
204,  Regulations  91,  and  Bulletin 
No.  19  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress.) 

Definition  of  Wages  Which  '’Be¬ 
come  Taxable  During  the  Month” 
Under  Title  VIII— S.S.T.  91 

Wages  subject  to  the  taxes  under 
Title  VIII  must  be  reported  in  the 
monthly  tax  return  for  the  month 
in  which  actually  or  constructively 


paid,  even  though  earned  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  month.  However,  wages  paid 
subsequent  to  January  1,  1937,  but 
earned  prior  to  that  date,  are  not 
taxable  under  Title  \TII  (01d-.\ge 
Benefits. ) 

(  This  official  ruling  confirms  the 
information  contained  in  Bulletin 
No.  22  of  the  Controllers’  Congress. 
See  Page  26.  Januarv  Bi'i.i.etin  of 
the  N.R.D.G.A.) 

Designation  -Is  to  Who  Are 
Employers. — S.S.T.  92 

The  case  involved  in  this  decision 
was  that  of  a  Real  Estate  Holding 
Company  who  employed  a  manage¬ 
ment  agent.  The  latter  employed,  as 
agent  of  the  owner,  certain  individu¬ 
als.  I'hese  individuals  were  hired 
and  discharged  by  tbe  agent  and 
were  also  su]H*rvised.  controlled, 
and  directed  by  bim.  The  agent  was 
not  responsible  for  the  payment  of 
wages  excejit  from  the  funds  of  the 
Real  b'state  Holding  Conqiany. 
These  funds  were  not  mingled  with 
the  funds  of  the  management  agent. 

It  is  held  by  the  Treasury  De- 
])artment  that  the  Real  Estate  Hold¬ 
ing  Company  is  the  emi)loyer  of  the 
individuals  and  is  resjKmsible  for 
the  collection  and  payment  of  the 
taxes  under  Titles  VI 1 1  and  IX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  decision  adds  that  where  an 
owner  (such  as  the  holding  com- 
l)any  alK)ve  described )  has  no  em¬ 
ployees  other  than  those  ]X‘rform- 
ing  services  for  it  through  the  man¬ 
agement  agent,  the  latter  ma)*, 
under  a  ])roj)er  power  of  attorney, 
file  the  necessary  tax  returns  in  the 
t)wner’s  name  and  Ixlialf. 

There  may  l)e  cases  in  which  the 
relations  between  store  o|x*rating 
companies  and  tbeir  allied  real 
estate  holding  comjianies  ])arallel 
the  above.  For  this  reason  the  rul¬ 
ing  has  been  included  even  thougb 
it  has  no  general  application  to  re¬ 
tailing. 

Determination  of  "Employer  Sub¬ 
ject  to  Tax” — Predecessor  and 

Successor  Employers. — S.S.T.  97 

In  the  case  of  a  partnership  op¬ 
erating  for  part  of  a  year  but  less 


than  twenty  weeks*,  and  whicli 
partnership  is  then  succeeded  by  a 
corjx)ration.  no  liability  is  incurred 
bv  the  partnership  under  T  itle  IX 
for  taxes  of  the  jiarticular  calendar 
year.  Moreover,  the  successor  cor¬ 
poration  is  only  liable  for  tbe  taxes 
relating  to  the  wages  paid  after  it 
Ix'came  an  employer. 

Returns  Under  Title  IX  Must  Be 
on  the  Calendar  Year  Basis — 
S.S.T.  102 

In  answer  to  a  (ptery  whether  a 
ta.xpayer  ojx'rating  on  a  fiscal  year 
beginning  February  1.  1936,  and 
ending  January  31,  1937,  cixild  file 
his  return  (Form  No.  940)  on  the 
Ixisis  of  such  fiscal  year,  the  De- 
jiartment  ruled  that  the  return  must 
1x‘  filed  and  the  tax  paid  on  the  basis 
of  the  calendar  year. 

Detemination  of  Value  of  Use  of 
Equipment  Furnished  By  Em¬ 
ployee  and  I  alue  of  Such 
Employee’s  Services — 

S.S.T.  104 

W  here  an  enqiloyee  is  ^laid  one 
amount  in  consideration  of  lioth 
personal  .services  and  the  use  of 
equi]Mnent.  and  the  contract  of  em¬ 
ployment  d(x*s  not  six'cify  a  reason¬ 
able  division  of  the  total  amount 
liaid,  a  proper  allocation  of  the 
.separate  amounts  may  lx*  arrived  at 
by  reference  to  (a)  the  prevailing 
wage  scale  in  the  particular  Ux'ality 
for  similar  services,  or  (b)  the  fair 
rental  value  of  similar  equipment. 

The  decision  includes  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  where  a  State 
Worknx-n’s  Compensation  Commis¬ 
sion  had  adopted  a  division  of 
the  amount  jmid  to  such  employees 
for  services  and  use  of  equipment 
and  such  division  was  determined 
by  reference  to  tbe  factors  (a  )  and 
(b)  noted  above,  such  division  may 
lx  accepted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Social  .Security  .\ct. 

The  ])articular  case  involved  the 

*The  twenty  weeks  relates  to  Section 
907(a)  of  the  .\ct  which  defines  an  em¬ 
ployer  subject  to  Title  IX  (Unemploy¬ 
ment)  as  any  person  who  has  in  his  em¬ 
ploy  for  some  portion  of  each  of  twenty 
days  durinji  the  taxable  year,  each  day 
being  in  a  different  calendar  week,  eight 
or  more  individuals. 
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use  of  a  truck  and  the  services  of 
the  driver  for  hauling  stone  at  so 
mucli  per  load.  lu  retailing,  cases 
involving  collectors  and  outside  rep¬ 
resentatives  using  their  own  cars 
would  bring  up  similar  situations. 

Supper  Money — S.S.T.  110 
.A  reasonable  amount  paid  to  an 
eni])loyee  who  works  overtime  for 
the  convenience  of  his  employer, 
which  amount  is  designated  as 
“Sui)per  Money"  and  is  not  paid  as 
additional  comj)ensation,  does  not 
constitute  “wages"  subject  to  the 
taxes  levied  by  the  Social  Security 
.Act.  This  confirms  earlier  rulings. 
See  Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress. 

( It  has  also  l)een  held  that  "Sup- 
l)er  Money"  received  by  an  em- 
|)loyee  is  not  taxable  income  to  the 
employee. ) 

♦  ♦  * 

Voluntary  Assumption  of  Employ¬ 
ee's  Taxes  Under  Title  VIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act 

In  Bulletin  No.  23  it  was  stated 
that  the  voluntary  assumption  by 
an  employer  of  the  employee’s  tax 
levied  under  Title  VTII  (dld-Age 
Benefits )  would  not  he  regarded  as 
additifmal  wages  to  the  employee. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion 
of  topic  No.  16  in  Bulletin  No.  24, 
the  following  statement  was  made: 
"It  is  not  clear  from  the  regulations 
whether  an  employee’s  ta.x  paid  by 
the  employer  would  he  an  allowable 
deduction  for  the  employer.” 

Under  date  of  March  6th  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Department  clarified 
the  situation,  so  that  zvith  respect  to 
the  Admhnstration  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act,  voluntary  payment  of  the 
employee’s  tax  by  the  employer  will 
not  l)e  treated  as  additional  wages 
subject  to  tax — but  with  res^iect  to 
the  .Administration  of  the  Income 
Tax  I^w,  such  voluntary  payments 
will  be  regarded  as  additional  in¬ 
come  to  the  etnployee,  and  as  an 
item  deductible  from  the  gross  in¬ 
come  of  the  employer. 

The  language  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  is  as  follows : 

“The  voluntary  payment  by 
the  employer  of  the  tax  imjjosed 
iijK)n  the  employee  by  section 
801  of  the  Social  Security  .Act 
is  regarded,  for  Federal  income 
ta.x  purposes,  as  additional  in¬ 
come  taxable  to  the  einjiloyee 
and  is  deductible  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  as  a  business  exjiense 
under  section  23(a)  (1  )  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1936. 

“The  voluntary  payment  by 


the  employer  of  the  employee’s 
tax  imposed  by  section  801  of 
the  Social  Security  .Act,  with¬ 
out  deduction  thereof  from  the 
employee’s  remuneration,  will 
in)t  Ik*  treated  as  additional 
wages  in  the  administration  of 


the  taxing  provision  of  Titles 
VIII  and  IX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  (S.S.T.  83, 1.R.B. 
XVI-5,  19.)” 

(See  also  S.S.T.  60,  and  83  in 
Bulletins  22  and  24  of  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress.) 


•  Books  • 


Business  Executive’s  Handbook 
— Prentice-Hall,  Incorporated. 

(Over  1200  Pages — $7.50). 

AH.ANDBOOK  should  be  what 
its  name  implie.s — a  hook  that 
may  be  held  in  the  hand  and  kept 
in  a  handy  place.  The  volume  re¬ 
cently  issued  by  Prentice-Hall,  In¬ 
corporated,  edited  by  Stanley  Hall, 
lives  up  to  these  expectations.  It  is 
actually  “multo  in  parvo” ;  for  all 
its  many  pages,  it  is  not  bulky  and 
will  fit  nicely  into  a  desk  drawer. 

'I  he  lx)ok  contains  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  information  that  a  store 
controller  or  treasurer  will  need 
from  time  to  time.  There  are  many 
pages  on  Business  Mathematics, 
covering  a  numlH*r  of  topics  includ¬ 
ing  interest  and  annuity  tables, 
short-cuts  in  business  mathematics, 
tables  of  weights  and  mea.sures  and 
the  .American  equivalents  of  foreign 
weights  and  measures.  The  Chapter 
on  Business  Letters  contains  some 
hints  that  may  prove  valuable  to  a 
secretary  or  to  the  correspondence 
department. 

There  are  chapters  f)n  Insurance 
that  are  very  informative  and  e.x- 
plain  the  coverages  and  exclusions 
of  many  tyjies  of  insurance.  'I'here 
are  chapters  on  business  law,  and 
laws  relating  to  directors  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  corporations. 

Suggested  forms  for  various  types 
of  contracts  are  included,  such  as 
Conditional  Sales  Contracts.  Agency 
Contracts  and  h'mployment  ( Sell¬ 
ing)  Contracts. 

The  book  is  not  intended  for 
straight  reading  but  an  hour  or  two 
devoted  to  scanning  the  chapters 
and  chapter  divisions  will  Ik?  well 
spent,  to  familiarize  oneself  with  the 
breadth  of  coverage  of  this  handy 
manual. 

Tax  Research  Reports — Tax  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  America. 

The  Tax  Research  Institute  of 
.America,  Incoqjorated,  recently 
embarked  on  a  new  venture :  the 
issuance  of  a  bi-weekly  rejxjrt  on 
developments  in  the  fields  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Taxation  and  Business  &  Leg¬ 


islation.  The  ta.xation  section  of  the 
report  covers  such  phases  as  Com¬ 
ment  on  Existing  Laws,  ProjK)sed 
.Amendments,  Suggestions — as  to 
procedure  under  j^resent  laws — , 
Important  Treasury  Rulings,  Ideas 
— that  point  to  tax  savings — ,  and 
Reminders  of  due  dates  of  tax  re¬ 
turns. 

Under  the  title  of  Business  & 
Legislation,  the  two  reports  is.sued 
in  February  treat  of  certain  pha.ses 
of  the  following :  Labor  Develop¬ 
ments,  a  New  NR.A,  FH.-A  Loans 
— end  April  1st.  Where  Next  Under 
the  SEC,  Holding  Companies  as  a 
New  Target  for  Legislation,  Federal 
Price-Fixing  Legislation,  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Controversy.  The 
Wagner  LalK)r  .Act,  Child  Lal)or 
Legislation.  Robinson  Patman  Act, 
and  Proposed  Patman  Legislation. 

'Phese  'I'a.x  Re.search  Refxirts  are 
sold  on  a  membership  basis.  The 
Institute  is  a  profit-making,  stock 
corjX)ration  hut  provides  for  asso¬ 
ciate  membershii)  at  $18.00  a  year. 
This  memlK*r.ship  includes,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  regular  bi-weekly  and 
s]x*cial  reports,  a  certain  amount  of 
informational  service  on  individual 
problems. 

The  rejx)rts  that  have  come  to  our 
attention  are  broader  than  some  of 
the  “business  letters’’  we  have  seen, 
in  that  they  present  definite  recom¬ 
mendations.  They  are  not,  however, 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the 
tax  services  with  their  detailed  ref¬ 
erences  and  cross  references. 

For  the  executive  who  wants  to 
keep  informed  of  the  important  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  fields  covered  by 
the  reports,  associate  membership  in 
the  Tax  Research  Institute  will 
j)rol)ably  jjrovide  the  means  to  that 
end. 


Office  Economies — By  Eugene  T. 
Benge.  Published  by  Ronald 
Press  Cooipanv.  148  pages.  Price, 
$2.00. 


/  HAT  office  couldn’t  stand  at 
™  least  a  little  economy?  Which 
office  manager  believes  he  has  found 
the  last  word  in  economical  ojiera- 
(Continiied  on  page  44) 
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UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  IDEAS  ON 

Retail  Sales  Promotion 

A  regular  Bulletin  Feature  Conducted  by  THOMAS  ROBB,  Manager,  Sales  Promotion  Division 


After  our  hefty  14-page  effort 
in  the  February  Bulletin 
summarizing  the  highlights  of 
the  Sales  Promotion  Sessions  at  the 
January  Convention,  we  should 
probably  “lay  off”  altogether  this 
month.  However,  in  the  fond  hope 
that  you  have  by  this  time  read  and 
actually  planned  to  use  that  sound 
l)asis  of  a  swell  program  for  the 
entire  year  .  .  .  here  goes  for  March ! 

Our  Proposed  Work  Program  for 
the  New  Fiscal  Year 

Inasmuch  as  you  will  be  on  the 
receiving  end  of  our  1937  produc¬ 
tion.  we  feel  you  should  lie  “in  on” 
the  plans  we  have  just  prepared  for 
your  Sales  Promotion  Division’s 
activity  over  the  next  twelve  months. 
.And  if  you  can  offer  any  suggestions 
for  improving  this  proposed  work 
program,  by  all  means  let  us  have 
them ;  we’ll  sincerely  appreciate  your 
C(H)peration. 

Here,  then,  is  the  ambitious  pro¬ 
gram  we  have  mapped  out  to  guar¬ 
antee  a  continuance  or  even  im¬ 
provement  of  our  1936  efforts  in 
your  behalf : 

Propose*!  Work  Program 
Bureau  of  Sales  Promotion 
Fiscal  Year  1937 

Basis :  Ojjerating  on  a  ])lan  whereby 
our  time  wf)uld  Ik*  devoted 
mainly  to 

(1)  Matters  that  might  Ik 
expected  to  help  stores 
sell  more  merchandise 
(2)  Matters  that  pertain  ba¬ 
sically  to  the  doing  of  a 
more  constructive  pub¬ 
licity  or  sales  promotion 
job. 

1.  Analysis  of  Publicity 
Expenses,  1936: 

An  annual  report  analyzing  each 
classification  of  Publicity  Expenses 
for  stores  in  five  distinct  volume 
groups,  and  making  constructive 
recommendations  for  correcting  in¬ 
effective  operations. 

2.  Retailer’s  Calendar  and 

Promotional  Guide,  1938: 

A  publication  that  does  a  two¬ 


fold  job — supplying  stores  with  a 
promotional  calendar  featuring  sig¬ 
nificant  “Special  Weeks  and  Days” 
for  purposes  of  “selling”  tie-ups, 
and  presenting  valuable  conclusions 
resulting  from  extensive  research 
that  will  help  stores  grasp  important 
selling  opportunities. 

3.  Improvement  of  Sales  Planning: 

Evident  at  every  turn  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  need  among  stores  for  greater 
guidance  in  Sales  Planning,  the  very 
foundation  of  a  successful  sales  pro¬ 
motion  job.  We  propose  to  prepare 
a  constructive  publication  on  this 
subject  that  might  actually  demon¬ 
strate  how  to  plan  a  particular  de¬ 
partmental  event,  a  .storewide  event 
(j)erha])s  an  .Anniversary  Sale 
model),  etc.  It  might  give  s]x*cific 
instances  of  Idea  Planning  and  other 
forward-looking  means  of  improv¬ 
ing  Sales  Planning. 

4.  Internal  Store  Promotion 

Follcne-up : 

Having  created  such  a  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  this  subject  in  1936  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  help  aggressive  stores  fur¬ 
ther  by  another  publication  during 
1937  that  will  embody  many  actual 
cases  of  successful  progress  along 
Internal  Store  Promotion  lines.  We 
have  in  mind  a  certain  handling  of 
one  phase  of  the  subject  that  is  sure 
to  awaken  great  interest  in  this 
Ixiok. 

5.  Improvement  of  the  ll’indow 

Display  Activity : 

Sales  promotion  men  admit  that 
they  have  also  neglected  to  give  this 
matter  adequate  attention,  and  yet 
they  acknowledge  in  the  next  breath 
that  “it  is  the  biggest  weapon  at 
hand  to  increase  sales.”  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  tackle  this  important  assign¬ 
ment  in  a  publication  that  will  offer 
constructive  remedies  and  will  there¬ 
fore  be  in  considerable  demand. 

6.  Research  Trips  to  Stores  in 

Various  Sections: 

At  the  January  Meeting  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  voted  to  have  Mr.  Robb 
experiment  with  the  idea  of  travel¬ 
ing  to  various  cities  throughout  the 


country  for  two  reasons:  (a)  'I'o 
Iiermit  him  to  do  research  work 
along  the  above  lines  in  member 
stores,  and  (b)  To  hold  luncheon 
meeting  with  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
gers  of  meml)er  stores  for  the  pur- 
lK)se  of  developing  an  interchange  of 
ideas.  .  .  .  Uncpiesionably  the  value 
of  the  Manager  to  the  member.ship 
woidd  Ik  greatly  increased  through 
such  direct  contact  with  them  per¬ 
sonally  and  with  their  specific  prob¬ 
lems. 

7.  IVorking  xeith  the  Platform 

Committee  on  Adi’ertising 
Standards : 

With  W.  H.  McLeod  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  this  Committee,  and  with 
the  matter  Ixing  of  such  great  im- 
])ortance  to  members  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Division,  this  office  no 
doubt  will  devote  considerable  time 
to  this  phase  of  the  .Association  jilat- 
form. 

8.  Retail  Sales  Promotion  Section 

of  The  Bulletin: 

Having  built  up  and  maintained 
a  worthwhile  standard  for  this  sec¬ 
tion  over  the  past  8  months,  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  continue  to  devote  the  nec¬ 
essary  time  and  energy  toward  it. 
We  consider  it  a  valuable  means  of 
kee])ing  in  close,  constant  touch 
with  members. 

9.  Sales  Promotion  Sessions — 

27th  Annual  Convention : 

We  tried  hard  to  develop  more 
])ractical  programs  for  the  sessions 
of  the  last  Convention,  but  great  im¬ 
provement  can  be  made  at  next 
year’s  sessions.  The  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  has  discussed  some  of  the 
possibilities  of  doing  a  dramatic, 
down-to-earth,  factual  job  (sticking 
to  actual  facts  and  cases,  and  avoid¬ 
ing  all  generalities),  and  there  will 
Ik  considerable  work  entailed  in-  ex¬ 
ecuting  this  worthwhile  objective. 

10.  Third  Retail  Packaging 

Competition  and  Exhibit: 

Unquestionably  the  experience  of 
the  past  two  Packaging  exhibits 
and  clinics  will  make  possible  a  much 
more  extensive  and  much  more 
worthwhile  event  at  the  next  Con- 
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vention.  We  plan  to  start  this  ac¬ 
tivity  much  sooner  than  heretofore 
and  to  build  it  up  to  impressive  pro- 
]X)rtions  during  this  fiscal  year. 

11.  Conducting  the  Reference  File 

and  Loan  Library  Sendee: 

This  activity  involves  considerable 
time  and  effort,  but  it  has  proved 
popular  with  many  memliers.  It  in¬ 
cludes  the  i)reparation  of  portfolios 
on  a  wide  range  of  promotional  sub¬ 
jects,  this  information  l)eing  loaned 
to  members  ujion  request.  Generally 
we  supply  additional  ideas  or  facts 
based  on  our  personal  ex]>erience. 

12.  Personal  Intervietes 

leith  Members: 

Considerable  time  is  placed  at  the 
disjx>sal  of  members  who  call  at 
Association  Headquarters  on  their 
various  trips  to  New  York.  We  dis- 
cuss  their  problems  with  them  and 
endeavor  to  make  constructive  sug¬ 
gestions  wherever  possible. 

♦  *  * 

Things  Are  Really  Happening  on 

the  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion  Front! 

When  we  issued  our  publication 
“Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Promo¬ 
tion”  we  stated  sincerely  that  after 
five  years’  study  of  the  problem  we 
ho|XHl  our  52-page  contribution 
would  at  last  stir  stores  to  action. 
.\nd  that’s  exactly  what  aj^pears  to 
be  happening !  On  every  side  we’re 
hearing  alxmt  stores  and  individuals 
that  have  ceased  to  talk  about  this 
all-important  phase  of  retail  sales 
imnnotion.  and  have  now  actually 
Ixfgun  to  do  something  alK)ut  it. 

For  example,  here  are  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  taking  place ; 
First  of  all,  more  than  1200  copies 
of  the  jniblication  have  l)een  sold 
since  its  appearance  just  three 
months  ago — attracting  a  revenue  of 
approximately  $2000;  many  store 
executives — including  a  number  of 
Store  ( )wners — have  told  us  how 
they  are  immediately  jHitting  the 
plan  to  work;  a  number  of  individ¬ 
uals  who  had  lost  heart  after  hav¬ 
ing  previously  tried  to  make  a  start 
in  their  stores  with  some  phase  of 
Internal  Store  Promotion,  have 
expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
tangible  help  our  effort  has  pro¬ 
vided  ;  expressions  of  thanks  have 
come,  too,  from  individuals  who 
have  won  appointments  to  the  job 
of  Internal  Store  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger  we  advocated  (we  heard  of  one 
fellow  starting  at  a  salary  that  would 
make  many  an  Advertising  Manager 


listen  with  envy  ! ) ;  manufacturers 
have  further  solicited  our  views  in 
their  eagei*  desire  to  provide  stores 
with  the  more  sensible  type  of  dealer 
helps  we  described  and  then  assured 
them  would  lx?  used  by  aggressive 
stores.  Plenty  of  other  interesting 
cases,  tt)o,  and  clear-cut  evidences 
of  country-wide  excitement  regard¬ 
ing  this  long-neglected,  sure-fire 
road  to  thousands  of  dollars  of  addi¬ 
tional  profitable  business. 

Some  wording  in  a  recent  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  will  interest  Internal 
Store  Promotion  students.  Here  it 
is:  “A  LF:ADF:R  must  LFIAD! 
Symphony  orchestra  or  specialty 
sho]) — dance  band  or  department 
store  .  .  .  it’s  up  to  the  leader  to 
make  the  WHOLF:  SHOW  re- 
s])ond ! 

“When  women  look  upon  your 
store  as  THE  place  to  sjx?nd  the 
entire  shopping  day ;  when  they  go 
from  one  dej>artment  to  another 
picking  here,  choosing  there,  buying 
c.ll  their  needs  under  your  roof — 
then  you’re  doing  a  hundred  per 
cent  selling  job!  .  .  .  But  when  a 
‘customer’  dashes  in,  makes  tracks 
for  handkerchiefs  or  hosiery,  for 
neckwear  or  notions — and,  having 
])urchased  the  knickknack,  goes  else¬ 
where  to  shop  for  furs  or  furniture, 
coats  or  carpets,  shoes  or  dresses — 
then  you  haven’t  sold  the  store-wide 
theme.  And  that  makes  it  an  adver¬ 
tising  problem.” 

You’ll  be  interested,  too,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  in  the  following  paragraphs 
from  an  article  of  ours  in  the  Febru- 
arj-  issue  of  Display  li’orld  regard¬ 
ing  “The  Part  Display  Should  Play 
in  Internal  Store  Promotion : 

“Maybe  it’s  a  rather  disturbing  state¬ 
ment  to  make  to  display  executives,  but  it 
is  the  writer’s  sincere  belief  that  the  aver¬ 
age  store  displayman  is  very  much  on  trial 
in  the  year  1937.  Right  at  this  moment  he  is 
being  judged  in  many  stores  concerning 
his  ability  to  qualify  for  the  new  type  of 
display  program  hundreds  of  stores  will 
get  under  way  this  year.  This  program 
will  have  an  important  place  for  window 
display,  to  be  sure,  but  it  will  also — at  last ! 
— provide  a  conspicuous  place  for  internal 
store  promotion.  No  longer  can  this  latter 
issue  l)e  dodged — it  must  be  faced  serious¬ 
ly  and  decisively  in  1937,  and  the  wise  dis¬ 
play  executive  will  quickly  make  it  his 
business  to  learn  what  is  involved  and  to 
seize  a  fine  opportunity  to  prove  his  real 
worth.” 

“.  .  .  The  ten  points  which  we  have 
recommended  for  internal  store  promo¬ 
tion,  if  followed  scupulously,  can  ma¬ 
terially  add  to  annual  volume.  While  we 
believe  they  should  be  supervised  wherever 
possible  by  an  internal  store  promotion 
manager,  the  display  executive  will  find 
that  he  can  have  much  to  do  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  such  a  program.  Whether  or  not 
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this  new  iK)st  is  created,  the  intelligent 
display  manager  will  recognize  that  the 
trend  toward  more  productive  sales  pro¬ 
motion  is  in  this  direction,  and  he  will 
give  his  wholehearted  support  to  the  move¬ 
ment.  Some  up-and-coming  display  mana¬ 
gers  will  study  the  possibilities  thorough¬ 
ly  and  will  rise  handsomely  to  the  occa¬ 
sion — proving  their  ability  to  guide  an 
effective  internal  store  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  in  their  stores,  and  thus  making 
their  presence  of  far  greater  moment  to 
their  superiors. 

“More  than  a  thousand  stores  around 
the  country  right  now  are  seriously  and 
enthusiastically  studying  our  aforemen¬ 
tioned  ten-fold  plan.  They  have  indicated 
dramatically  that  it  is  just  what  they  have 
needed  in  order  to  get  going  in  earnest  on 
this  sure  road  to  greater  sales  and  profits. 
Can  you  afford  to  be  left  behind  the  pro¬ 
cession,  or  are  you  ready  to  prepare  your¬ 
self  for  the  glowing  opportunities  ahead?” 

Sales  Promotion  Must  Become 
More  and  More  Concerned 
A  bout  Im  proving  Store 
Salesmanship! 

One  of  our  younger,  keen-think¬ 
ing  retail  sales  promotion  men 
dropped  in  to  discuss  matters  the 
other  day  before  returning  to  his 
city.  He  had  been  greatly  impressed 
by  the  job  right  now  being  done  by 
one  sales  promotion  leader  who  is 
Sales  Manager  of  his  store  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  This  man  not 
only  is  in  charge  of  sales  promotion 
as  we  generally  think  of  it,  hut  the 
selling  personnel  activity  directly 
heads  up  to  him  right  from  the  the 
initial  step  of  hiring  a  salesperson. 
In  other  words,  he  hires  the  right 
kind  of  salespeople  just  as  the  Sales 
Manager  of  a  manufacturing  organ¬ 
ization  hires  his  salesmen.  And  hav¬ 
ing  hired  them,  he  sees  to  it  that 
they  are  properly  trained  to  do  an 
intelligent  .selling  job. 

‘‘It  sure  is  great”,  said  our  young 
friend,  “but  I  wonder  how  long  it 
will  take  for  such  a  sensible  set-up 
to  penetrate  to  most  of  our  .stores. 
Probably  an  entirely  new  crop  of 
sales  promotion  men  will  have  to 
spring  up  l)efore  it  happens.  It 
might  he  a  matter  of  ten  years  or 
so  away,  don’t  you  think?” 

W’e  honestly  couldn’t  make  a  de¬ 
cent  guess,  hut  it  did  set  us  think¬ 
ing  more  seriously  than  ever  about 
the  great  improvement  all  of  our 
stores  must  make  in  the  direction  of 
Improved  Salesmanship.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  when  you  have  some  point 
to  your  thinking  you  uncover  in¬ 
teresting  items  you  might  other¬ 
wise  have  passed  by,  and  thus  we 
came  across  these  pertinent,  very 
practincal  hits  of  information  about 
successful  salesmanship : 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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DEPARTMENT  AND  SPECIALTY  STORE  SYSTEMS 

iy  J.  Anton  Hagios 


Management  Otvjston  National  Retail  Dj^  Goods  Assoaation 


Need  For  Scientific  Installment  Selling  Cost  Aeeounting  Procedure 

The  Credit  Management  Di-  C.M.l).  to  sponsor  the  organization  came  over  Station  WHAS  in  Louis- 
vision  Sessions  of  the  N.  R.  D.  of  a  committee  consisting  of  three  ville  recently,  and  possibly  you  have 
G.  A.  Convention  held  recently  credit  managers  with  an  accounting  read  newsjiaper  accounts  of  the  de- 
demonstrated  clearly  the  lack  of  ac-  background,  and  three  controllers,  vastation  wrought  by  the  overtlovv- 
curate  deferred  payment  selling  cost  and  possibly  enlisting  the  services  ing  Ohio, 
data.  Both  Mr.  Scull,  retail  consult-  in  an  advisorv  capacity  of  a  well-  -t.u  i  •  -n  r 
ant.  and  Mr.  .Andrews.  Controller  of  known  retail  consultant,  and  then  ^  ouisvi  e  xpenenct. 

Straw’hridge  &  Clothier,  stressed  the  proceed  to  make  time  studies  in  a  We  have  just  received  a  re¬ 
point  that  serious  consideration  numl)er  of  stores  doing  an  exten-  freshing  letter,  full  of  human  inter- 

should  lx?  given  to  the  adequacy  of  sive  installment  operation.  With  all  est,  written  by  Coburn  Hendrix, 
the  carrying  charges  in  view  of  the  the  consumer  agitation  now  going  Credit  Manager  of  Kaufman-Straus 
increasing  operating  costs  with  on,  it  l)ecomes  imperative  on  our  Company  in  Louisville,  Ky..  known 
which  we  are  now  faced.  |)art  to  know  the  exact  cost  of  do-  to  many  of  you.  We  are  reproduc- 

Shortly  after  the  Convention,  a  ing  an  in.stallment  business  in  the  ing  it  here  because  we  believe  cred- 
delegate  wrote  us  alx)ut  a  significant  department  .store  field.  I  would  not  it  managers  throughout  the  country 
oh-servation  he  made  at  our  Install-  he  surprised  if  we  were  called  up-  will  he  interested  in  its  contents: 
ment  Selling  Session.  “A  question  on.  during  the  next  year  or  two,  to  Fehruc  r  ■  ^^nd  1917 

was  raised”,  he  wrote  us.  “in  this  testifv  l)efore  such  Ixxlies  as  the  ^  .  c  —  .  , 

form:  'Do  you  think  that  a  charge  Federal  Trade  Commission,  or  Hear  Tom: 

of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  per  Committees  of  State  Legislatures,  “I  received  your  letter  of  the  17th 

month  is  enough  to  carry  install-  for  instance,  justifying  the  carrying  and  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able 
ment  accounts  ?’  I  was  appalled  lx*-  charge  now  generally  in  use.  to  write  you  Ixfore. 

cause  the  formulation  of  the  question  With  the  divergent  views  now  “The  reports  which  were  pub- 

hrought  no  attempt  to  marshal  the  prevailing  in  the  department  store  lished  in  newspapers  all  over  the 
facts  before  finding  an  answer.  Here  field  as  indicated  in  a  recent  article  country  regarding  our  building 
was  a  group  of  credit  men  and  con-  in  Retailing  entitled  “2%  for  [Kaufman-Straus  Company]  were 
trollers  who  presumably  were  fig-  SomelxKly”.  ranging  anywhere  from  utterly  false.  By  auxiliary  pumps, 
ure-minded,  and  yet  no  one  pro-  the  statement  that  the  carrying  we  were  able  to  keep  any  water  out 
tested  that  the  answer  could  not  lx*  charge  does  not  adecpiately  cover  f>f  f)ur  building  for  approximately 
given  off  hand.  Here  were  retail  the  cost  of  doing  a  deferred  pay-  seven  days,  hut  a  water  main  broke 
store  executives  in  whose  establish-  ment  business,  to  the  other  extreme  j'l  the  street  and  flooded  our  base¬ 
ments  were  all  kinds  of  statistics  that  it  is  supixised  to  yield  a  profit  ment  to  a  depth  of  seven  and  one- 
alx)ut  delivery  costs,  average  sales,  of  2%  or  more,  it  is  evident  that  or  eight  feet.  We  had  moved 

etc.,  but  no  one  suggested  that  the  these  statements  cover  too  \vide  a  merchandise  from  the  basement 
answer  to  the  question  alxjut  the  latitude  to  be  called  scientifically  aoA  first  floors  to  the  upper  floors 
cost  of  installment  sales  could  only  correct.  In  my  opinion.  Retailing’s  and  also  all  of  the  movable  fixtures 
be  determined  by  a  careful  cost  an-  article  added  only  confusion  but  from  the  basement.  Not  one  piece 
alysis  of  the  actual  operation.  They  nothing  of  substance  to  this  subject,  of  our  merchandise  was  damaged 
seemed  to  lx  searching  for  an  off  Contrasted  with  this  we  have  fiy  water  and  there  was  no  water 
hand  answer  to  a  problem  that  they  among  Finance  companies,  accurate  in  the  building  other  than  in  the 
knew  would  require  intensive  in-  statistics  which  enable  them  to  say,  basement  and  there  was  no  water 
vestigation.  However,  perhaps  I  “our  cost  of  financing  is  so  much”,  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  store, 
am  too  severe,  Ixcause  nolxjdy  What’s  more,  they  are  in  a  jX)sition  Since  the  basement  was  badly 
seemed  to  know  and  nobody  ven-  to  break  it  down  into  a  series  of  damaged  by  the  water,  we  are  huild- 
tured  to  answer  the  question  very  cost  elements  for  each  operation,  jng  a  bigger  and  better  basement  in 
decisively.”  Since  we  must  have  such  vital  cost  its  place.  It  will  be  some  three  feet 

I  think  no  one  reading  this  will  data  ourselves  in  the  department  higher  (deeper)  than  the  previous 

feel  that  this  gentleman  was  too  store  field,  this  subject  will,  from  and  will  be  very  attractively 

severe.  In  fact.  C.M.D.  has  been  now  on.  receive  the  .serious  consid-  designed. 

fully  cognizant  of  the  virtually  com-  eration  and  study  by  the  Credit  “Last  Thursday,  the  11th,  we  re- 

])lete  absence  of  accurate  cost  ac-  Management  Division  that  it  de-  opened  the  store  after  it  had  been 

counting  data  on  departnu*nt  store  serves.  thoroughly  cleaned  and  made  as  at- 

installment  operafions.  Many  of  you  may  have  listened  tractive  as  Ixfore.  W’e  had  our  elec- 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  to  the  terse  flood  bulletins  which  trie  lights,  but  we  had  no  passenger 
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ck-valors,  no  cash  registers,  no 
tuln*  system  and  only  only  two 
teni]>orary  telephone  lines.  We  have 
siibseciuently  received  our  electrical 
|)o\ver  and  our  full  telephone  switch- 
iK)ard  system  and  are  ])ractically 
l)ack  tt)  normal  except  for  the  cash 
registers  and  the  tulx*  system. 

“'I  he  public  has  Ik'cu  very  coop¬ 
erative  and  has  very  cheerfully  gone 
alnait  the  husiness  of  shopping 
under  these  difficulties. 

"( )f  course,  a  myriad  of  credit 
problems  will  result  from  the  flood. 
We  have  thousands  of  accounts  in 
the  flooded  area,  but  after  a  tour 
of  these  areas  last  Sunday,  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  our  prob¬ 
lems  will  not  l)e  as  bad  as  was  at 
first  feared.  Several  thousand  fami¬ 
lies  are  still  living  in  the  flooded 
area  and  were  damaged  very  little 
by  the  water.  Our  collections  already 
show  that  a  great  many  persons  in 
the  flooded  area  are  paying  their 
bills  as  iK'fore  although  we  (lid  not 
mail  them  a  statement  on  the  first 
of  this  month,  hut  through  coopera¬ 
tion  with  other  stores,  we  withheld 
.statements  to  the  flooded  area  until 
the  fir.st  of  March.  Doubtless  there 
will  1k‘  difficulties  on  merchandise 
purchased  on  the  Club  Plan  which 
has  been  destroyed.  In  this  case,  it 
will  Ik*  our  policy  to  fx;  as  lenient 
and  helpful  as  we  possibly  can  in 
arranging  the  payments  on  any  bal¬ 
ances,  regular  or  Club,  which  are 
owed  to  us  by  people  sustaining  a 
loss  from  the  flood. 

“  1  he  Red  Cross  has  stepped  in 
and  is  doing  a  magnificent  job  and 
has  already  purcha.sed  a  large  num- 
lx*r  of  mattresses  atid  other  necessi¬ 
ties  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
their  rehabilitation  program  is  car¬ 
ried  out. 

“Personally,  I  have  not  lost  any 
of  my  clothing,  automobile,  or  any 
IK'rsonal  effects  as  a  result  of  the 
flood,  although  I  am  ‘refugeeing’  in 
style  with  friends  in  the  Highlands 
and  probably  won’t  return  to  the 
apartment  for  another  week  or  so. 
Several  of  us  lived  in  the  store, 
night  and  day,  for  eleven  days  with 
no  light,  heat,  drinkable  water,  or 
any  other  of  the  comforts  of  life. 
I  would  have  bet  money  at  long 
odds  ibat  all  of  us  would  have 
caught  pneumonia,  especially  after 
the  water  came  into  the  basement, 
but  such  was  not  the  case.  We  not 
only  lived  well,  but  actually  thrived 
on  the  experience.  Running  up  and 
down  five  flights  of  stairs  eight  or 
ten  times  a  day  almost  reduced  me 
to  a  mere  shadow  of  my  former  self 
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and  provided  the  first  real  good 
physical  work-out  I  have  had  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

“We  are  facing  the  future  very 
confidently  and  feel  that  business  is 
going  to  come  back  very  nicely  be¬ 
cause  of  the  tremendous  replace¬ 
ments  needed  in  the  homes.  In  fact, 
our  business  since  the  reopening  has 
indicated  that  clearly. 

“Please  excuse  this  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  of  our  situation  here,  but  I 
know  that  you  were  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  and  I  feel  that  this  will  give 
you  a  fair  idea  of  our  jiresent  status. 

“With  kindest  personal  regards, 

I  am 

“Cordially  yours 
"Coburn” 

*  ♦  * 

The  Garniehinent  Racket 

IN  the  Octolx'r  issue  of  “Credit- 
grams”  we  briefly  referred  to  a 
credit  study  then  lK*ing  made  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Investigations  & 
.Accounts  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
.\  report  of  the  findings  has  now 
Ix-en  submitted  to  the  Mayor,  en¬ 
titled  “Garnishment  Executions 
.\gainst  City  Employees”,  revealing 
an  expose  of  the  widespread  dis¬ 
honest  j)ractices  of  the  loan  shark, 
generally  identified  with  the  field  of 
Installment  Selling. 

We  are  bringing  this  matter  to 
your  attention  for  three  rea.sons : 
First,  the  report  shows  that  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  an  unhlemished 
record  as  far  as  bringing  garnish¬ 
ment  executions  against  City  em- 
l)loyees  is  concerned — due  unques¬ 
tionably  to  the  sound  and  humane 
credit  policies  prevailing  in  our 
craft.  Second,  the  appalling  gar¬ 
nishment  situation  involving  almost 
3%  of  the  city’s  employees,  with  an 
original  aggregate  of  $3,629,670 
outstanding  against  them  in  judg¬ 
ments  which  are  being  liquidated  at 
the  rate  of  $900,000  per  annum,  is 
by  no  means  local  in  character.  A 
study  made  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  which  was  published  in 
the  February  1936  issue  of  tbe 
Monthly  Labor  Review,  shows  that 
every  major  city  in  the  United 
States  is  confronted  with  a  some¬ 
what  similar  situation  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree.  Third,  the  report 
.serves  to  emphasize  that  because 
loan  sharks  are  generally  identified 
with  the  Installment  Selling  field, 
and  although  they  represent  num¬ 
erically  a  very  insignificant  numl)er, 
they  tend  to  bring  the  entire  In¬ 


stallment  Selling  field  into  disrepute 
by  their  dishonest  practices. 

.According  to  the  reiwrt,  the 
greatest  abuses  in  the  garnishment 
system  arise  from  the  methods  of 
the  jewelry  lenders  who  frequently 
charge  from  200%  to  300%.  Since 
municipalities  do  not  follow  the 
])ractices  generally  established  by 
private  industry,  that  is  of  firing 
employees  whose  salaries  have  Ix'en 
garnisheed,  the  municipal  employee 
becomes  a  particularly  vuhierable 
prey  for  this  type  of  lucrative  busi¬ 
ness.  He  is  solicited  by  disarming 
letters  which  make  him  Ix-lieve  that 
he  can  l)orrow  with  a  minimum  of 
red  tape. 

“Just  show  your  badge  and  your 
credit  is  good  up  to  $.S0O,”  the  loan 
shark  says  in  his  ap]K*al.  When  a 
city  employee  swallows  the  bait  and 
apj)lies  for  a  loan,  however,  he  is 
met  with  a  smooth  explanation. 

“I  am  sorry  I  cannot  lend  you 
the  money,”  .says  the  loan  shark, 
“Ix'cause  I  don’t  have  a  state  license 
from  the  Banking  Department  to  do 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  will  help 
you  anyway.  I  have  a  gorgeous 
diamond  ring  here  that  I  could  lend 
you  and  I  don’t  need  a  licen.se  to  do 
that.  You  can  take  the  ring  down 
the  street  to  a  pawn  sho])  and  they’ll 
advance  you  $200  on  it.” 

The  unwary  city  employee  ac¬ 
cepts  the  ring  and  signs  a  harmless 
looking  paper  which  the  lender  ex- 
fflains  is  a  recei])t  for  the  merchan¬ 
dise.  .Actually  the  paper  is  a  con¬ 
fession  of  judgment  and  is  used  as 
evidence  that  the  employee  pur¬ 
cha.sed  a  diamond  ring  for  $350. 
'fhe  loan  shark  claims  that  the  trans¬ 
action  was  a  bona  fide  sale  and  when 
he  sends  the  execution  to  the  Comp¬ 
troller’s  Office  for  collection  of  10 
per  cent  of  the  employee’s  wages, 
there  is  nothing  on  the  face  of  the 
record  to  indicate  that  the  loan  is  a 
swindle.  Usually  the  city  employee 
who  has  “bought”  the  ring  finds  it 
impossible  to  borrow  more  than  $50 
from  a  pawnbroker  on  the  ring 
which  has  an  alleged  value  of  at 
least  $350.  .After  the  city  employee 
has  made  fruitless  attempts  to  get 
a  reasonable  loan  on  the  ring  he 
usually  returns  to  the  loan  shark 
to  protest,  but  invariably  the  shark 
is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  his 
clerk  is  very  sorry  but  knows  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  tran.saction.  The  vic¬ 
tim  in  desperation  accepts  the  larg¬ 
est  loan  on  the  ring  which  he  can 
secure,  usually  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  value  suggested  by  the  loan 
(Continued  on  page  32) 
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Conducting  Storewide  Charge  Account 
Promotion  Contests 


BY  J.  D.  KEMPER 

General  Credit  Manager,  Maiidel  Brothers,  Chicago,  111. 


According  to  a  letter  received 
from  the  Manager  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division,  there 
appears  to  be  a  widespread  demand 
among  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  stores  for  in¬ 
formation  on  Internal  Credit  Sales 
Promotion  Campaigns  conducted 
with  the  aid  of  the  storewide  em¬ 
ployee  organization. 

Complying  with  a  request  to  write 
an  article  on  this  subject  for  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Hi’i.j.ktin.  we  are 
pleased  to  furnish  a  description  of 
our  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
other  members. 

In  this  connection  you  may  he  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  we  undertook 
two  charge  account  promotion  drives 
recently,  involving  a  grand  prize  of 
one  week’s  vacation  with  pay  com¬ 
bined  with  a  trip  to  Florida  in  one 
case,  and  to  Bermuda  in  another, 
with  all  exjx'nses  ]>aid,  and  also  in¬ 
cluding  several  secondary  prizes. 
The  offer,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a 
free  trip  to  Florida  to  the  employee 
who  succeeded  in  securing  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  charge  customers  be¬ 
tween  July  1st  and  December  31st 
proved  so  alluring,  and  the  results 
so  successful,  that  we  found  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  conduct  another  catnpaign 
the  following  year  with  a  free  trip 
to  Bermuda  as  the  first  prize. 

Planning  Program 

Before  we  inaugurated  the  drive 
our  program  was  carefully  mapped 
out,  and  the  whole  drive  thoroughly 
organized  in  order  that  everyone 


taking  ])art  in  it  might  be  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rules  of  the  con¬ 
test  and  the  work  they  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do.  First  of  all,  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  opened  with  a  series  of 
meetings  held  throughout  the  store 
after  regular  working  hours,  at 
which  all  employees  were  required 
to  be  present.  I'hese  meetings  were 
held  on  the  same  night,  and  the  em¬ 
ployees  were  addressed  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  store  manager,  and 
other  executives,  who  announced  the 
contest,  outlined  the  j^rogram,  and 
urged  the  cooperation  of  all. 

In  order  to  assure  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  might  need  a  little 
urging  to  enter  the  contest,  each 
emjdoyee  was  given  ten  “prospect” 
cards  (Exhibit  A  ).  Each  employee 
was  told  that  all  must  turn  in  at 
least  these  ten  cards,  and,  of  course, 
as  many  more  as  they  could  secure. 


Exhibit  B 

Credit  Application  Form,  to 
be  filled  in  and  sealed  by 
customer. 


])roperly  filled  in  and  signed  by 
pro.spective  charge  customers.  'I'liey 
were  admonished  that  each  prospect 
must  lx‘  interviewed  personally  and 
their  consent  obtained  through  their 
signature,  before  they  would  he  ac¬ 
cepted  as  eligible  entries  in  the  con¬ 
test. 

In  addition  to  the  prosixct  card, 
a  special  form  of  credit  application 
was  prepared  (Exhibit  B),  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  department 
heads,  floor  superintendents,  and 
others  who  could  lx  trusted  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  proper  judgment  to  actu¬ 
ally  take  credit  applications  direct 
from  the  customers.  When  these 
applications  were  taken,  the  prospect 
cards  were,  of  course,  not  used. 
This  application  form  could  lx 
sealed  by  the  customer,  thereby  in¬ 
suring  privacy  of  its  contents,  and 
handed  back  to  the  employee  tend- 


I  am  interested  in  opening  a  charge  account 
witb  Mandel  Brothers.  Please  send  me  the 
necessary  information. 

Name  . 


Address 

City 


Name  submitted  bv 


Dept. 


ing  that  of  fitrchate. 


r  warn  aitow  tsis  t 


Commercial  Ratings 


.^pp^ove<^  by._ 


Exhibit  A:  Prospect  Card. 
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ering  it,  for  transmission  to  the 
cre<lit  office,  or  the  customer  could 
mail  it  direct  if  preferred. 

'I'hc  followiujf  prizes  were  an- 
mmnccd : 

l*'irst  Prize — One  week's  i)aid 
winter  vacation  and  a  trip  to 
I'lorida  with  all  ex]>enses  paid. 

Second  Prize — One  week’s  paid 
winter  vacation. 

Third  to  Seventh  Prizes — -$5.00 
in  cash  to  each. 

Tliere  were  two  sets  of  prizes,  one 
for  selling  employees  and  one  for 
non-selling  employees,  making  four¬ 
teen  awards  in  all,  to  he  distrihuted 
to  those  employees  in  each  group 
who  submitted  the  most  names  re¬ 
sulting  in  charge  accounts  being 
ojK'iied  during  the  period  of  the  con¬ 
test,  July  1st  to  December  31st.  In 
addition  to  these  prizes,  a  Ikmius  of 
25  cents  was  paid  for  each  account 
accepted  and  opened  by  the  (leneral 
Credit  Manager,  whose  decision 
was  final  in  all  cases.  This  l)onus 
was  paid  monthly  during  the  con¬ 
test.  in  addition  to  which  three  mer¬ 
chandise  certificates  of  $3.00,  $2.00, 
and  $1.00  were  awarded  weekly  to 
the  three  leading  contestants  in  jx)th 
the  selling  and  non-selling  divisions. 

Campaign  Guide 

A  four-page  bulletin  for  employ¬ 
ees  was  issued  setting  forth  the  plan 
in  detail,  announcing  the  rules  of  the 
contest,  listing  the  prizes,  and  giv¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  how  to  go 
alxmt  securing  prospects.  The  title 
page  was  lil)erally  decorated  with 
sketches  of  vacation  activities  under 
a  lieaming  l^rmuda  sun,  and  the 
intriguing  title  line  read :  “An  Ocean 
Cruise  to  Hermuda  Is  the  Grand 
Prize!”  The  inside  pages  contained 
the  following  copy : 

Page  2 

JUST  CAST  YOUR  EYES  OVER  THESE 

PRIZES  AND  THEN  GO  AFTER 
YOUR  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS 
Grand  Prize-  Ocean  Cruise  to  Bermuda 

For  employees  below  the  rank  of  assist¬ 
ant  department  manager,  the  grand  prize 
is  an  ocean  cruise  to  Bermuda,  leaving 
the  store  Friday  night  and  returning  a 
week  from  the  following  Monday.  The 
cost  of  this  trip  is  approximately  $200, 
and  the  winner,  if  preferred,  may  take  the 
cash  rather  than  the  trip. 

Second  Prize-  A  Winter  Vacation 

One  week’s  winter  vacation  with  pay 
will  be  awarded  to  the  employee  below  the 
rank  of  assistant  department  manager 
who  opens  the  second  highest  number  of 
accounts. 

5  Prizes  of  $5  Each 
For  the  next  five  employees  below 


the  rank  of  department  manager 
opening  the  largest  numlier  of  new 
accounts,  five  prizes  of  $5  each  will  be 
offered. 

W’eekly  Prizes  of  $3,  $2,  and  $1 
l^ach  week  during  the  contest, 
prizes  of  $3,  $2  and  $1  merchandise 
certificates  will  be  given  to  those  oi)en- 
ing  the  largest  number  of  ne-v  ac¬ 
counts. 

♦  ♦  * 

IN  ADDITION  25<t  FOR  EVERY 
CHARGE  ACCOUNT  OPENED 

*  #  « 

Enter  the  Letter  Contest — If'in  $20 
Write  a  letter  of  1(K)  words  or  less, 
on  “What  I  am  Going  to  do  to  Win 
the  Grand  Prize.”  There  will  lx*  a 
prize  of  $20  to  the  emplovee  who 
writes  the  best  letter.  I.etters  must 
be  submitted  by  July  1. 

ADDRESS  YOUR  CONTEST  LETTER 
TO  “SALES  PROMOTION  OFFICE” 
*  *  * 

Page  3 

Which  of  These  Teams  .Are  You  On? 
Work  to  Make  Yours  the  Winning  Team! 

1.  William’s  Wildcats 
-All  Ollice  1‘anployees 

2.  Duffy’s  Devils 

Warehouse  &  Delivery  F'mi)loyees 

3.  Lama’s  Leaders 

Receiving,  Marking,  Stock  and 
Workroom  F'mployees 

4.  Holmes  Headliners 

Clerical,  F'Tevator,  Insirection  and 
Cashier,  Special  Service 

5.  Sullivan’s  Sensations 

.All  'I’eti  Room  h'lnployees 
0.  Kaul’s  Kubs 

Carpenters,  Painters,  Engineers, 
Electricians,  Housekeeping 

7.  Natkin’s  Notables 

Sales  Promotion  Employees 

8.  Byrne’s  Battlers 

All  Division  A  Employees 

9.  Weintraub’s  Wonders 
.All  Division  B  Employees 

10.  Tarrson’s  Tarzans 

All  Division  C  Employees 

11.  Gray’s  Giants 

All  Division  E  Employees 

12.  Dekker’s  Dreadnaughts 
All  Division  F  Employees 

13.  Aresty’s  Athletics 

All  Division  G  Employees 

14.  Braude’s  Bear  Cats 

All  Division  J  Employees 

15.  Popper’s  Prides 

All  Division  K  Employees 

16.  Ruhl’s  Raiders 

•All  Division  L  F.mi)loyees 

17.  Merar’s  Miracles 
General  Sales  F'orce 

LOOK!  $15  PRIZE  FOR  WINNERS 
ON  EACH  TEAM 

.A  prize  of  $15  will  be  allotted  to  the 
person  on  each  team  who  submits  the 
greatest  number  of  names  that  result  in 
charge  accounts. 

$100  LOTTERY  FOR  WINNING  TEAM 
In  addition  to  the  other  prizes,  a 
$100  lottery  will  be  held  for  the  team 
which  reaches  the  greatest  percent- 
a.ge  of  its  100%  quota  at  the  end  of 
the  contest.  .Ask  your  team  captain 
for  details. 


Look  on  Back  Page  for  Rules 
Page  4 

Here  Are  the  Contest  Rules  and 
Instructions: 

1.  This  contest  begins  June  10,  continu¬ 
ing  through  December  31. 

2.  Open  to  all  Mandel  employees,  ex¬ 
cept  employees  of  the  Credit  Office, 
and  memlxTs  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

3.  Prizes  (as  shown  on  inside  jiages  of 
this  folder)  will  l)e  given  to  employ¬ 
ees,  selling  and  non-selling,  .sending 
in  names  resulting  in  the  greatest 
numl)er  of  charge  accounts  opened 
during  the  contest  period.  Remember, 
this  cotitest  will  be  jHd"ed  on  the 
number  of  accounts  ot)ened  .  .  .  NOT 
on  the  number  of  names  submitted, 
in  the  awarding  of  final  prizes  no 
person  can  win  more  than  one  ))rize. 

4.  Selling  employees  will  not  comj)ete 
with  non-selling  employees  ...  a  full 
set  of  ))rizes  will  be  given  to  each 
group  (as  shown  on  inside  pages  of 
this  folder),  with  the  exception  of 
the  Grand  Prize,  which  will  go  to  the 
leader  for  the  whole  store. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  prizes,  25^  cash  will 
l)e  i>aid  for  each  account  opened  .  .  . 
whether  you  win  a  prize  or  not. 

6.  Two  forms  of  recording  charge  ac¬ 
count  pros|)ects  will  l)e  used  .  .  .  the 
Ap|)lication  Form,  which  is  a  direct 
applicatitm  for  an  account,  and  the 
Prospect  Card,  which  is  a  request  for 
further  information  on  the  opening  of 
an  account.  .An  Application  Form 
and  a  Prospect  Card  should  never  be 
used  together,  it’s  either  the  Form  or 
the  Card. 

7.  SELLING  EMPLOA’EES  can  solicit 
cash  or  C.O.D.  customers  within  the 
store,  and  if  customer  agrees,  can  ask 
to  have  the  Application  Form  filled 
out  immediately.  Secure  from  Floor 
or  Aisle  Sui)erintendent.  You  will 
note  that  this  Form  can  be  sealed  by 
the  customer  after  she  fills  it  out,  and 
the  information  contained  therein  re¬ 
mains  confidential  until  it  reaches  the 
Credit  Office.  This  confidential  fea¬ 
ture  is  important  to  the  customer,  and 
should  l>e  pointed  out  to  her  if  she 
shows  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  information  reciuested. 
While  it  is  desirable  to  get  as  much 
information  as  is  requested  on  the 
application  form  it  is  NOT  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  customer  to  answer 
any  question  she  does  not  want  to 
answer.  ALL  APPLICATIONS 
ARE  SUBJECT  TO  THE  AP¬ 
PROVAL  OF  THE  CREDIT  OF¬ 
FICE.  If  the  customer  shows  in¬ 
terest,  but  does  not  want  to  fill  out 
the  Application  Form,  you  fill  out  a 
Prospect  Card,  and  further  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  sent  to  the  customer  by 
mail.  Application  Forms  and  Pros¬ 
pect  Cards  should  be  handed  to  your 
Floor  or  Aisle  Sui)erintendent  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  filled  out. 

8.  NON-SELLING  EMPLOYEES  as 
well  as  Selling,  can  solicit  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  outside  the 
store,  through  the  use  of  Prospect 
Cards.  These  Cards  should  be  hand¬ 
ed  to  your  Non-Selling  Department 
Manager  as  soon  as  possible. 

9.  Keep  this  folder  handy  for  constant 
reference  at  all  times  . . .  for  instruc- 
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Conducting  Storewide  Charge  Account 
Promotion  Contests 


BY  J.  D.  KEMPER 

General  Credit  Manager,  Mandel  Brotliers,  Chicago,  111. 


J' 

m 


According  to  a  letter  received 
from  the  Manager  of  the  Credit 
Management  Division,  there 
apjx'ars  to  he  a  widespread  demand 
among  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  stores  for  in¬ 
formation  on  Internal  Credit  Sales 
Promotion  Campaigns  conducted 
with  the  aid  of  the  storewide  em¬ 
ployee  organization. 

Complying  with  a  request  to  write 
an  article  on  this  subject  for  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Bi'i.letin.  we  are 
jdeased  to  furnish  a  description  of 
our  experience  for  the  benefit  of 
other  members. 

In  this  connection  you  may  lx  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that  we  undertook 
two  charge  account  jiromotion  drives 
recently,  involving  a  grand  prize  of 
one  week’s  vacation  with  pay  com¬ 
bined  w'ith  a  trip  to  Florida  in  one 
case,  and  to  Bermuda  in  another, 
with  all  expenses  paid,  and  also  in¬ 
cluding  several  secondary  jjrizes. 
The  offer,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a 
free  trip  to  Florida  to  the  employee 
who  succeeded  in  securing  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  charge  customers  be¬ 
tween  July  1st  and  December  31st 
proved  so  alluring,  and  the  results 
so  successful,  that  we  found  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  conduct  another  campaign 
the  following  year  with  a  free  trip 
to  Bermuda  as  the  first  prize. 

Planning  Program 

Before  we  inaugurated  the  drive 
our  program  was  carefully  mapped 
out,  and  the  whole  drive  tlioroughly 
organized  in  order  that  everyone 


taking  i)art  in  it  might  be  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rules  of  the  con¬ 
test  and  the  work  they  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do.  First  of  all,  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  opened  with  a  series  of 
meetings  held  throughout  the  store 
after  regular  working  hours,  at 
which  all  employees  were  required 
to  be  jiresent.  d'hese  meetings  were 
held  on  the  same  night,  and  the  em- 
jjloyees  were  addressed  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  store  manager,  and 
other  executives,  who  announced  the 
cimtest,  outlined  the  program,  and 
urged  the  cooperation  of  all. 

In  order  to  assure  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  those  who  might  need  a  little 
urging  to  enter  the  contest,  each 
employee  was  given  ten  “prospect” 
cards  (Exhibit  A).  Each  employee 
was  told  that  all  must  turn  in  at 
least  these  ten  cards,  and,  of  course, 
as  many  more  as  they  could  secure. 


Exhibit  B 

Credit  Application  Form,  to 
he  filled  in  and  sealed  by 
customer. 


jtroperly  filled  in  and  signed  by 
prospective  charge  customers.  'I'hey 
were  admonished  that  each  prospect 
must  lx  interviewed  persotially  and 
their  consent  obtained  through  their 
signature,  before  they  would  lx  ac¬ 
cepted  as  eligible  entries  in  the  con¬ 
test. 

In  addition  to  the  ])rospect  card, 
a  special  form  of  credit  application 
was  prepared  (Exhibit  B),  and  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  department 
heads,  floor  superintendents,  and 
others  who  could  lx  trusted  to  ex¬ 
ercise  the  projxr  judgment  to  actu¬ 
ally  take  credit  applications  direct 
from  the  customers.  When  these 
applications  were  taken,  the  prospect 
cards  were,  of  course,  not  used. 
This  application  form  could  lx 
sealed  by  the  customer,  thereby  in¬ 
suring  privacy  of  its  contents,  and 
handed  back  to  the  employee  tend- 


I  am  interested  in  opening  a  charge  account 
with  Mandel  Brothers.  Please  send  me  the 
necessary  information. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . 

Name  submitted  by  . 

Dept. . 


payment  by  the  lOih  of  the  meatfi  follow* 


r  Wim  KLOW  TBIS  t 


Commercial  Ratings 


.\ppfOved  by- 


Exhibit  A:  Prospect  Card. 
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eriiifi  it,  for  transmission  to  the 
credit  office,  or  the  customer  could 
mail  it  direct  if  preferred. 

'I'lie  followinjj  prizes  were  an¬ 
nounced  : 

First  Prize — One  week’s  paid 
winter  vacation  and  a  trip  to 
I’lorida  witli  all  exjienses  paid. 

.Second  Prize — One  week’s  paid 
winter  vacation. 

Third  to  Seventh  I’rizes — $5.00 
in  cash  to  each. 

There  were  two  sets  of  prizes,  one 
for  .selling  employees  and  one  for 
non-selling  emidoyees,  making  four¬ 
teen  awards  in  all,  to  he  distrihuted 
to  those  employees  in  each  group 
who  submitted  the  most  names  re¬ 
sulting  in  charge  accounts  being 
ojH'iied  during  tlie  jx^riod  of  the  con¬ 
test,  July  1st  to  December  31st.  In 
addition  to  these  i)rizes,  a  Ixmus  of 
25  cents  was  jiaid  for  each  account 
accepted  and  opened  by  the  General 
Credit  Manager,  whose  decision 
was  final  in  all  cases.  This  Ixinus 
was  ])aid  monthly  during  the  con¬ 
test,  in  addition  to  which  three  mer¬ 
chandise  certificates  of  $3.00,  $2.00, 
and  $1.00  were  awarded  weekly  to 
the  three  leading  contestants  in  both 
the  selling  and  non-selling  divisions. 

Campaign  Guide 

A  four-page  bulletin  for  employ¬ 
ees  was  issued  setting  forth  the  plan 
in  detail,  announcing  the  rules  of  the 
contest,  listing  the  prizes,  and  giv¬ 
ing  instructions  as  to  how  to  go 
alxHit  securing  prospects.  The  title 
page  was  liberally  decorated  with 
sketches  of  vacation  activities  under 
a  lieaming  Bermuda  sun,  and  the 
intriguing  title  line  read  :  “An  Ocean 
Cruise  to  Bermuda  Is  the  Grand 
Prize !’’  The  inside  pages  contained 
the  following  copy : 

Page  2 

JUST  CAST  YOUR  EYES  OVER  THESE 

PRIZES  AND  THEN  GO  AFTER 
YOUR  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS 
Grand  Prize  Ocean  Cruise  to  Bermuda 

For  employees  below  the  rank  of  assist¬ 
ant  department  manager,  the  grand  prize 
is  an  ocean  cruise  to  Bermuda,  leaving 
the  store  Friday  night  and  returning  a 
week  from  the  following  Monday.  The 
cost  of  this  trip  is  approximately  $200, 
and  the  winner,  if  preferred,  may  take  the 
cash  rather  than  the  trip. 

Second  Prize—  .A  Winter  Vacation 

One  week’s  winter  vacation  with  pay 
will  be  awarded  to  the  employee  below  the 
rank  of  assistant  department  manager 
who  opens  the  second  highest  number  of 
accounts. 

5  Prizes  of  $5  Each 
For  the  next  five  employees  below 


the  rank  of  department  manager 
oix'iiing  the  largest  numlxr  of  new 
accounts,  live  prizes  of  $5  each  will  be 
offered. 

Weekly  Prizes  of  $3,  $2,  and  $1 
Fach  week  during  the  contest, 
prizes  of  $.3,  $2  and  $1  merchandise 
certificates  will  lie  given  to  those  ojien- 
ing  the  largest  nunilx*r  of  new  ac¬ 
counts. 

*  ^ 

IN  ADDITION  2.^(1  FOR  EVERY 
CHARGE  ACCOUNT  OPENED 

*  *  * 

Enter  the  Letter  Contest — ff'in  $20 
Write  a  letter  of  UK)  words  or  less, 
on  "What  1  am  Going  to  do  to  Win 
the  Grand  Prize.”  Tliere  will  lx;  a 
prize  of  $20  to  the  emplovee  who 
writes  the  best  letter.  Fetters  must 
lx  submitted  by  July  1. 

ADDRESS  YOUR  CONTEST  LETTER 
TO  “SALES  PROMOTION  OFFICE” 

*  *  * 

Page  ,1 

Which  of  These  Teams  Are  You  On? 
Work  to  Make  Yours  the  Winning  Team! 

1.  William’s  Wildcats 
.All  OHice  h'-mployecs 

2.  Duffy’s  Devils 

VV’arehouse  &  Delivery  Employees 
,3.  Lama’s  Leaders 

Receiving,  Marking,  Stock  and 
Workroom  L'miiloyees 

4.  Holmes  Headliners 

Clerical,  h'-levator,  Insixction  and 
Cashier,  Special  Service 

5.  Sullivan’s  Sensations 

All  Tea  Room  Employees 
0.  Kaul’s  Kubs 

Carpenters.  Painters,  Faigineers, 
Electricians,  Housekeeping 

7.  Natkin’s  Notables 

Sales  Promotion  Employees 

8.  Byrne’s  Battlers 

All  Division  A  Emidoyees 

9.  Weintraub’s  Wonders 
All  Division  B  Employees 

10.  Tarrson’s  Tarzans 

All  Division  C  Emidoyees 

11.  Gray’s  Giants 

All  Division  E  Employees 

12.  Dekker’s  Dreadnaiights 
All  Division  F  Employees 

13.  Aresty’s  Athletics 

All  Division  G  Employees 

14.  Braude’s  Bear  Cats 

All  Division  J  Employees 

15.  I’opper’s  Prides 

.All  Division  K  Employees 

16.  Ruhl’s  Raiders 

All  Division  L  F'mployees 

17.  Merar’s  Miracles 
General  Sales  Force 

LOOK!  $15  PRIZE  FOR  WINNERS 
ON  EACH  TEAM 

A  prize  of  $15  will  be  allotted  to  the 
person  on  each  team  who  submits  the 
greatest  number  of  names  that  result  in 
charge  accounts. 

$100  LOTTERY  FOR  WINNING  TEAM 
In  addition  to  the  other  prizes,  a 
$100  lottery  will  be  held  for  the  team 
which  reaches  the  greatest  percent¬ 
age  of  its  100%  quota  at  the  end  of 
the  contest.  .Ask  your  team  captain 
for  details. 


Look  on  Back  I'age  for  Rules 
Page  4 

Here  Are  the  Contest  Rules  und 
Instructions: 

1.  This  contest  begins  June  10,  continu¬ 
ing  through  December  31. 

2.  Open  to  all  Mandel  employees,  ex¬ 
cept  employees  of  the  Cretlit  Office, 
and  memlxrs  of  the  .Atlvisory  Board. 

3.  Prizes  (as  shown  on  inside  iiages  of 
this  folder)  will  be  given  to  employ¬ 
ees,  selling  and  non-selling,  sending 
in  names  resulting  in  the  greatest 
numlxr  of  charge  accounts  opened 
(luring  the  contest  period.  Remember, 
this  contest  will  be  jud‘'ed  on  the 
number  of  accounts  ojxned  .  .  .  NOT 
on  the  number  of  names  submitted. 
In  the  awarding  of  final  prizes  no 
person  can  win  more  than  one  ))rize. 

4.  Selling  em))loyees  will  not  comixte 
with  non-selling  employees  ...  a  full 
set  of  prizes  will  be  given  to  each 
group  (as  shown  on  inside  pages  of 
this  folder),  with  the  exception  of 
the  Grand  Prize,  which  will  go  to  the 
leader  for  the  wlude  store. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  prizes,  25^  cash  will 
lx  paid  for  each  account  opened  .  .  . 
whether  you  win  a  prize  or  not. 

6.  Two  forms  of  recording  charge  ac¬ 
count  prospects  will  lx  used  .  .  .  the 
Apidication  Form,  which  is  a  direct 
application  for  an  account,  and  the 
Prospect  Card,  which  is  a  request  for 
further  information  on  the  opening  of 
an  account.  .An  Application  Form 
and  a  Prospect  Card  should  never  be 
used  together,  it’s  either  the  Form  or 
the  Card. 

7.  SELLING  EMPLOYEES  can  solicit 
cash  or  C.O.D.  customers  within  the 
store,  and  if  customer  agrees,  can  ask 
to  have  the  Application  Form  filled 
out  immediately.  Secure  from  Floor 
or  Aisle  Superintendent.  You  will 
note  that  this  Form  can  be  sealed  by 
the  customer  after  she  fills  it  out,  and 
the  information  contained  therein  re¬ 
mains  confidential  until  it  reaches  the 
Credit  Office.  This  confidential  fea¬ 
ture  is  important  to  the  customer,  and 
should  be  pointed  out  to  her  if  she 
shows  the  slightest  hesitancy  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  information  re(|uested. 
While  it  is  desirable  to  get  as  much 
information  as  is  requested  on  the 
application  form  it  is  NOT  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  customer  to  answer 
any  question  she  does  not  want  to 
answer.  ALL  APPLICATIONS 
ARE  SUBJECT  TO  THE  AP¬ 
PROVAL  OF  THE  CREDIT  OF¬ 
FICE.  If  the  customer  shows  in¬ 
terest,  but  does  not  want  to  fill  out 
the  Application  Form,  you  fill  out  a 
Prospect  Card,  and  further  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  sent  to  the  customer  by 
mail.  .Application  Forms  and  Pros¬ 
pect  Cards  should  be  handed  to  your 
Floor  or  Aisle  Superintendent  as  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  filled  out. 

8.  NON-SELLING  EMPLOYEES  as 
well  as  Selling,  can  solicit  their 
friends  and  acquaintances  outside  the 
store,  through  the  use  of  Prospect 
Cards.  These  Cards  should  be  hand¬ 
ed  to  your  Non-Selling  Department 
Manager  as  soon  as  possible. 

9.  Keep  this  folder  handy  for  constant 
reference  at  all  times  .  .  .  for  instruc- 
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tions  on  how  to  solicit  an  account, 
and  to  answer  any  c|uestion  about  the 
contest  that  is  not  clear  to  you. 

10.  Employees’  meetings  will  be  held 
regularly  throughout  the  contest,  and 
you  will  be  informed  of  them.  At¬ 
tendance  at  these  meetings  will  be 
compulsory,  as  important  informa¬ 
tion  helpful  to  you  will  be  given  out. 

A  record  of  attendance  will  be  kept 
at  each  meeting. 

11.  Every  Mandel  employee  is  reguired  to 
turn  in  at  least  ten  (10)  I’rospect 
Cards  or  Application  Forms  during 
the  contest. 

4>  «  * 

Weekly  Bulletins 

W’eekly  Inilletiiis  .showing  the 
stantling  of  the  contestants,  that  is 
the  certificate  awards  made  each 
week,  broken  down  by  departments, 
teams,  awards  made  in  dollars  to 
each  contestant,  and  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  selling  and  non-selling 
employees,  followed.  These  bul¬ 
letins  were  headed  up  by  such 
stimulating  and  peppy  messages  as 
the.sc : 

“f.ike  a  Kolling  Hall  .  .  .  The 
Hmployee’s  Charge  Account  Con- 
te.st  is  (lathering  Sjieed  Daily !  P'ast- 
er  and  Faster,  the  names  pour  in ! 
The  great  contest  is  in  full  swing.” 
or,  like  this : 

“I,a.st  Minute  P'  L  A  .S  PI  on  the 
lunployees’  Charge  .Account  Con¬ 
test.  Contestants  will  be  credited 
with  all  applications  for  charge  ac- 
C( Hints  received  up  to  Saturday, 
January  11.  provided  the  names 
have  been  submitted  ])rior  to  Tues¬ 
day.  December  31.” 

Group  Meetings 

Twice  a  month  group  meetings  of 
the  employees  were  held,  each  ad¬ 
dressed  by  a  store  e.xecutive,  these 
meetings  and  the  bulletins  serving 
to  center  the  attention  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  contest,  and  spurring 
them  on  to  greater  effort  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  if  they  showed  a  tendency 
to  lag.  .A  large  bulletin  Ixiard  .show¬ 
ing  the  contestants’  standing  was 
placed  directly  inside  the  employees’ 
entrance  to  the  store,  and  a  keen 
hut  friendly  s])irit  of  rivalry  was  de¬ 
veloped  among  the  leaders.  To  illus¬ 
trate,  the  two  leading  contestants 
in  the  non-.selling  division  were  al¬ 
most  neck  and  neck  right  up  to  the 
last  week  of  the  campaign,  one  hav¬ 
ing  109  accounts  to  his  credit  and 
the  other  105,  when  the  leader,  in 
a  final  burst  of  energy,  forged  far 
ahead  and  came  out  winner  with 
205  accounts,  against  127  for  his 
comi>efitor. 


Operating  Procedure 

The  mechanics  set  uj)  for  han- 
worked  out.  A  fixed  numlK*r  of 
possible  new  accounts  were  used  as 
a  basis,  and  an  ex[)ense  budget 
adopted,  but  the  results  of  the  con¬ 
test  were  so  much  better  than  an- 
tici])ated  that  it  iK'came  necessary  to 
revise  this  budget  repeatedly.  A 
Charge  Contest  Division  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  C'redit  (Affice,  a  super¬ 
visor,  ap]X)inted.  several  extra  typ¬ 
ists  and  clericals  employed,  and  what 
started  out  with  a  moclest  Ix'ginning 
soon  became  a  large  department  in 
itself,  humming  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  .All  prospect  cards  and 
a])plications  were  sent  to  this  point, 
where  3x5  index  cards  were  pre- 
])ared,  on  which  were  typed  the 
names  and  de|xirtments  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  submitting  names,  which 
names  each  em])loyee  had  .submitted, 
and  the  .suh.se(|uent  action  taken  on 
each  customer,  whether  accepted  or 
declined,  and  Ixuius  paid.  etc.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  prospect  card  in  the 
Contest  Division,  a  letter  was  sent 
to  the  pro.spect,  acknowledging  re- 
cei])t  of  their  ref|uest.  enclosing  a 
credit  a])])lication.  and  explaining 
the  advantages  of  a  charge  account. 

Declining  Accounts 

When  it  was  necessary  to  decline 
an  account,  a  carefully-worded  let¬ 
ter  was  mailed  to  the  applicant,  ask¬ 
ing  him  to  call  and  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  more  fully  with  the  credit  man¬ 
ager,  and  many  who  did  this  fur¬ 
nished  additional  credit  information 
through  which  it  was  possible  to 
accept  the  account.  This  letter  read 
as  follows : 

“W’c  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
ri’cent  application  for  a  charge  ac¬ 
count. 

“While  the  references  you  sub¬ 
mitted  speak  most  favorably  of  you, 
tlic  financial  information  does  not 
seem  to  l)e  (|uite  sufficient  to  open  a 
charge  account  at  this  time,  and  vve 
would  suggest  that  the  next  time  you 
are  in  the  store  you  stop  in  and  per¬ 
mit  the  writer  to  discuss  the  matter 
more  fully  with  you. 

“In  the  meantime,  we  are  placing 
your  name  on  our  special  mailing  list 
so  that  you  may  be  advised  of  special 
Mandel  events  from  time  to  time. 
\'our  patronage  is  very  much  valued, 
and  we  hope  that  we  may  continue  to 
merit  your  good  will. 

Yours  very  truly 
MANDEL  BROTHERS” 

Results  Obtained 

During  the  contest  the  number 
of  accounts  opened  from  pro.spects 
It’rned  in  by  employees  exclusively 


was  more  than  double  the  number 
of  accounts  opened  nortnally  during 
the  same  period  of  the  preceding 
year.  I'he  total  number  of  accounts 
opened  during  the  drive,  includitig 
those  secured  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  was  almost  three  times 
the  numlxm  aitjiroved  during  the 
same  pericxl  of  the  itrevious  year. 
The  accounts  declined  were  api)rf)xi- 
mately  20%  of  the  applications  sub¬ 
mitted.  and  the  largest  number  of 
these  were  early  in  the  contest  be¬ 
fore  the  emidoyees  were  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  type  of  customer 
it  was  advisable  to  solicit. 

Every  cooperation  was  given  the 
employees  1)y  the  management 
throughout  the  entire  drive,  and  at 
its  close  the  following  letter  was 
sent  to  all  employees : 

"Our  camiiaign  to  open  new  Mandel 
charge  accounts  has  been  a  tremen¬ 
dous  success.  The  residts  have  far 
exceeded  our  fondest  hopes  . .  .  thanks 
entirely  to  the  enthusiasm  and  loyal 
spirit  of  our  employees. 

“I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  personally  for  your  part 
in  the  successful  completion  of  this 
campaign. 

“Yours  very  truly 
LEON  MANDEL” 

A  large  entertainment  and  dance 
was  held  by  the  firm  for  those  tak¬ 
ing  part,  at  which  event  the  general 
manager  announced  the  victors  and 
awarded  the  prizes. 


Creditgrams 

{Continued  from  page  29) 

shark.  The  city  employee  never 
knows  that  his  salary  is  garnisheed 
until  there  is  a  reduction  in  his  pay 
check. 

Since  the  garnisheed  emjtloyees 
include  many  well-paid  city  officials, 
with  salaries  ranging  up  to  $24.(XX) 
]H‘r  annum,  which  in  some  cases  are 
subject  to  garnishment  deductions 
for  the  next  50  to  1.50  years,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  there  frequent¬ 
ly  are  other  legitimate  creclitors, 
such  as  department  stores  for  in¬ 
stance.  which  are  more  likely  than 
not  left  holding  the  hag.  I  Ixdieve 
the  time  has  come  for  Credit  Man¬ 
agers  to  take  a  more  serious  interest 
in  this  problem  by  s]x)nsoring  and 
getting  behind  a  program,  through 
tlie  cooperation  of  their  local  mer¬ 
chants’  associations  and  credit  bu¬ 
reaus,  to  stamp  out  these  criminal 
pay  envelope  vultures.  In  doing  so. 
Credit  Managers  will  he  doing  their 
stores,  some  of  their  customers,  and 
th3  community  a  distinct  service. 
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BY  LEONARD  F.  MONGEON 
Manager,  Traffic  Group 


T( )  eliminate  local  cartaf^e  charges 
on  shipments  of  cotton  piece 
goods  from  the  Worth  Street 
district,  it  is  suggested  that  hnyers 
for  stores  outside  of  New  York  City 
l)iirchase  on  terms  of  (with  terms 
clearly  indicated  on  order)  “F.O.R. 

New  York  City”  or  “F.().(j . ” 

(whatever  freight  terminal  or  pack¬ 
ing  company  you  want  your  ship¬ 
ments  delivered  to.)  Buyers  for 
stores  located  in  New  York  City 
should  imrchase  on  “F.(^.B.  Store” 
terms. 

Because  of  comparatively  low 
railroad  rates,  commodity  and  other¬ 
wise,  on  cotton  ])iece  goods,  apj)!}’- 
ing  from  New  York  City  to  many 
destinations,  and  with  free  c.  and  d. 
service  in  effect,  some  stores  find 
that  on  shipments  e.xceeding  the  con¬ 
solidating  weight,  rail  routings  bring 
about  lower  trans])ortation  charges 
than  can  he  obtained  through  the  use 
of  other  freight  mediums  at  the  same 
time  enabling  them  to  relieve  con¬ 
verters  of  the  cartage  expense. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

J’rosecutions  and  convictions  of 
violators  of  the  Motor  Carrier  .Act 
continue  at  an  increased  pace. 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

Safety  rules  and  regulations  jire- 
scrihed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  common  and  con¬ 
tract  carriers,  become  effective  April 
1st  with  respect'  to  reporting  acci¬ 
dents.  and  on  July  1st  the  remainder 
of  the  regulations  become  effective. 
*  ♦  *  ♦  * 

b.xhaustive  hearings  were  recently 
comjjleted  by  the  interstate  Com- 
nierce  Commission,  preliminary  to 
establishing  ma.ximum  hours  of  ser¬ 
vice  for  common  and  contract  truck 
and  bus  drivers  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce. 

Soon  the  Commission  will  con¬ 
sider  if  a  need  e.xists  for  applying 
any  or  all  of  these  safety  regulations 
and  maximum  hours  of  service  to 
private  carriers,  which  includes  those 
delivery  fleets  of  members  which 
cross  state  lines  in  making  deliveries 
to  customers.  We  are  therefore  mak¬ 
ing  a  careful  study  of  the  regulations 
to  enable  us  to  present  the  views  of 
our  members  to  the  Commission. 

Joint  Board  77  in  MC  #66840, 
Common  Carrier  .Application,  of  the 
Texas  Fireproof  and  Storage  Com¬ 


pany,  holds  that  this  truckman  'per¬ 
forming  pickuj)  and  delivery  service 
for  railroads  solely  within  the  city 
limits  of  Waco,  Te.xas,  and  a  zone 
coni’.nercially  a  ])art  thereof,  is  a 
common  carrier.  They  base  this  con¬ 
clusion  on  the  grounds  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  draye(i  by  this  Cominmy  “is 
a  i)art  of  a  through  interstate  shi]> 
ment  moving  in  accordance  with  the 
]Hihlished  tariffs  and  regulations  of 
the  railroads  or  transportation  com- 
panies.” 

'Phey  state  that  this  truckman, 
through  arrangements  with  the  rail 
lines,  is  a  link  in  the  continuous 
movement  of  interstate  shipments  to 
or  from  points  without  the  commer¬ 
cial  area  surrounding  Waco,  and  for 
this  reason  the  e.xemption  provided 
in  the  .Act  to  truckmen  performing 
similar  service  when  emjdoyed  by 
shi]i]iers  or  consignees,  does  not 
apply. 

If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  approves  this  report  of  its 
Joint  Board,  truckmen  performing 
c.  and  (1.  service  for  railroads  will 
assume  the  status  of  common  car¬ 
riers  under  the  Motor  Carrier  .Act. 

*  *  «  *  !tC 

Examiner  Sullivan  in  MC  #32236, 
Philadephia  and  Providence  Des- 
l)atch — Common  Carrier  .Ai)plication 
— in  his  report  to  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  holds  that  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  “clearly  indicates 
that  the  actual  physical  oi)eration  of 
a  motor  vehicle  is  the  governing  fac¬ 
tor  in  determining  a  common  car¬ 
rier”  and  therefore,  the  activities  of 
a  forwarding  company  are  not  those 
of  a  common  carrier  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act.  He  recommends 
the  applicant  be  granted  a  license  as 
a  broker. 

Similarly,  Examiner  Kephart  in 
MC  #2200,  in  his  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mission,  projxjses  that  Acme  Fast 
Freight  he  classified  as  a  broker  on 
substantially  the  same  grounds. 

Counsel  for  the  .American  Truck¬ 
ing  Associations  and  .Acme  argue 
that  not  the  mode  of  operation  hut 
the  fact  that  this  fonearder  invari¬ 
ably  holds  itself  out  to  the  shipper 
as  a  common  carrier  should  be  the 
governing  factor  and  on  those 
grounds,  a  common  carrier  certifi¬ 
cate  should  he  issued  to  the  appli¬ 
cant.  Decisions  in  these  proceedings 


will  clarify  the  status  of  freight  for¬ 
warders  under  the  .Act. 

♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 


Carloadings  for  the  fir.st  two 
months  of  1937  are  running  ahead 
of  the  corresponding  months  of  1936. 
Below  is  shown  total  carloadings  for 
these  two  months  from  1932  through 
1937: 


January 

1932—  2,840,694 

1933— 2,410,267 

1934— 2.748,482 

1935—  2,7()6, 107 

1936— 2,974.553 

1937— 3,316,886 


February 

1932— 2,228.777 

1933— 1,955,715 

1934— 2,354,791 

1935— 2,330,492 

1936— 2,512,117 

1937— 2,778,255 


♦  ♦  *  ♦  * 


riie  18th  .Annual  Convention  of 
the  Traffic  Group  will  lie  held  at 
the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
June  21st  to  24th.  It’s  not  too  early 
to  send  me  suggestions  for  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

***** 


.A  special  effort  to  Iwing  the  track¬ 
ing.  addressing  and  loading  of  all 
freight  and  express  shipments  up  to 
recognized  standards  to  continue 
during  the  month  of  April,  has  been 
announced  by  the  thirteen  Regional 
Shipirers’  Advisory  Boards.  Their 
Claim  Committees  which  studied  the 
causes  and  prevention  of  loss  and 
damage  in  transit,  have  decided  that 
they  can  he  of  much  assistance  to 
the  carriers  by  inducing  shippers  and 
receivers  to  critically  analyze  their 
shipping  methods. 

When  shiimients  too  freciuently 
reach  customers  incomplete  or  dam¬ 
aged,  both  manufacturer  and  the  con¬ 
signee  will  Ire  asked  to  observe  care¬ 
fully  whether  the  damage  might  have 
resulted  from  a  deficiency  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  itself,  the  container,  or  packing, 
in  which  case  a  re|rort  should  he  made 
to  the  shipper.  When  the  loss  or 
damage  is  attrilrutahle  to  faulty 
transjrortation,  a  report  of  the  facts 
should  he  made  to  the  carrier. 

The  program  also  contemplates 
that  shippers  them.selves.  whether  or 
n<rt  they  are  receiving  many  com¬ 
plaints  of  damage,  shall  investigate 
the  condition  of  their  products  upon 
delivery  to  the  customer  who  will  be 
asked  to  advise  shippers  in  such  de¬ 
tail  as  will  enable  correction  of  any 
shortage  or  damage  found  on  re¬ 
ceipt.  The  Management  Committee 
explains  this  special  check  is  neces- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Bringing  the  Interstate  Commeree 
Commission  to  the  Shipping  Pnhlie 

BY  R.  K.  HAGARTY 

District  Director.  Bureau  of  Motor  Carriers.  Interstate  Coiiiuierce  Coiiiiiiission 


The  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1935 
was  not  a  new  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  as  of  that  year.  There  had 
been  consistent  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  interests  to  i)ass  such  legisla¬ 
tion  since  about  1926.  There  was 
never  sufficient  sui)]M)rt  to  jjass  the 
hill,  however,  until  after  the  exi)eri- 
ence  gained  through  the  activities  of 
the  NRA. 

The  NRA  set  up  a  field  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  enforcement  of  that  law, 
which  organization  entered  into 
every  State  and  practically  every 
trucking  center,  and  statistics  secured 
through  the  activities  of  these  NRA 
enforcement  agencies  developed 
some  very  pertinent  facts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  motor  vehicle  industry. 
These  facts  were  not  fully  compre¬ 
hended  up  to  that  time,  the  most  jier- 
tinent  being  that  the  industry  as  a 
whole  was  on  a  parity  with  the  rail¬ 
roads,  as  far  as  payment  of  taxes 
and  employment  of  helii  were  con¬ 
cerned.  In  the  light  of  this  situation 
many  truck  oj)erators  who.  up  to  that 
time,  had  been  fearful  of  the  }X)ssi- 
bility  of  regulation  of  motor  vehicles 
by  the  Federal  Government,  reversed 
their  attitude  when  they  realized  the 
strength  of  their  position.  This  was 
primarily  the  reason  for  the  Motor 
Carrier  Act  of  1935. 

This  act  provides  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  all  motor  vehicle 
oj^eration  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,  but  excludes  various 
types  of  operation.  These  exclu¬ 
sions  running  to  farmers  in  their 
agricultural  activities  and  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  employed  exclusively  in  the 
hauling  of  agricultural  commodities, 
trucks  used  exclusively  in  the  hauling 
of  fish,  including  shell  fish,  and,  in 
addition,  excludes  school  busses, 
busses  used  exclusively  for  hotel  pur¬ 
poses,  and  various  other  miner  ex¬ 
clusions. 

Applications  under  “Grandfather 
Clause.” 

The  Commission  was  given  this 
momentous  job  of  regulation  without 
any  precedent  to  follow  and  with  a 
virgin  field  to  enter  from  the  angle 


of  Federal  regulation.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  act,  every  opera¬ 
tor  conducting  an  interstate  business 
had  to  file  an  application  under  the 
“grandfather”  clause  in  the  act,  seek¬ 
ing  to  be  granted  a  certificate  for  the 
continuance  of  his  operation  as  a 
common  carrier  or  a  'permit  to  con¬ 
tinue  business  as  a  contract  carrier, 
as  the  case  might  be.  The  final  day 
for  filing  these  apjdications  by  so- 
called  “grandfather”  operators  was 
February  12,  1936,  and  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  that  business  day  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  in  its  ]X)ssession  ai)])roxi- 
mately  80,000  such  ajiplications 
which  constituted  such  a  tremendous 
job  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
cope  with  the  situation  ])romptly. 
This  filing  of  applications  confirmed 
the  preliminary  surveys  in  the  ]X)s- 
session  of  the  Commission  indicating 
the  momentousness  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  and  the  Commission  proceeded 
forthwith  to  establish  a  method  by 
which  the  tremendous  volume  of 
work  then  centered  in  Washington 
might  be  segregated  for  more  expedi¬ 
tious  and  more  satisfactory  hanclling, 
and  for  this  reason  the  United  States 
was  divided  into  16  Districts,  and 
those  Districts  were  set  up  with 
principal  offices,  called  District 
Offices,  with  representatives  of  the 
Commission  placed  therein  in  order 
to  conduct  the  necessary  activities 
required  through  the  enforcement  of 
the  act  with  the  industry. 

85%  of  Applicants  Operate  Only 
One  Truck 

This  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission  has  proved  to  he  par¬ 
ticularly  advisable  for  the  reason 
that  many  operators  in  the  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  industry  are  of  the  one-truck 
type.  It  is  estimated  at  the  present 
time  that  nearly  85  i^ercent  of  the 
motor  vehicle  operators  in  interstate 
commerce  are  one-truck-drive-it- 
themselves  operators,  and  such  men 
have  neither  the  financial  ability  nor 
the  time  to  approach  the  Bureau  of 
Motor  Carriers  at  Washington  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  that  they 
are  confronted  with,  and  there  has 
been  a  very  decided  satisfaction 


amongst  these  oi)erators  developed 
in  the  contacts  which  they  have  been 
able  to  make  by  short  travel  and  in- 
ex])ensive  contact  both  in  money  and 
time  with  the  field  offices  to  satisfy 
the  re(|uirements  of  the  act  in  their 
])articular  cases.  These  circumstances 
have  already  fully  justified  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Commission  in  the  set¬ 
ting  up  of  these  offices  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  motor  vehicle  regulation. 

The  title  of  this  article  should  l)e 
qualified  to  the  extent  that  the  Com- 
mision  has  not  made  any  deviation 
from  their  jirevious  attitude  relative 
to  their  activities  under  Part  I  or 
the  railroad  section  of  the  act,  hut 
under  Part  II.  the  motor  carrier  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  act,  the  Commission  has 
set  up  these  field  offices  and  is  carry¬ 
ing  on  a  very  close  contact  with  tbe 
carrier  and  shipper,  as  his  activities 
relate  to  interstate  commerce  by 
motor  vehicles. 

Scope  of  Activities 

'I'here  is  one  point  which  must  be 
im])ressed  in  connection  with  these 
field  activities,  and  that  is,  that  the 
Commission  has  not  in  any  way  dele¬ 
gated  any  of  their  primary  activities 
to  these  field  offices.  Formal  cases 
of  any  sort  are  not  being  handled 
in  the  field  offices,  nor  is  it  expected 
that  they  will  be.  The  primary  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  act,  along  with  the 
orders  of  the  Commission  relative  to 
the  filing  of  tariffs,  compliance  with 
insurance  requirements,  etc.,  have 
not  been  delegated  to  the  field  offices. 
Those  formal  activities  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  formal  way  and  only  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Commission 
at  Washington.  From  this  condition 
that  the  field  offices  are  primarily  set 
iq)  for  informal  matters,  more  broad¬ 
ly  they  are  set  up  for  the  education 
of  the  shipping  public,  as  well  as  the 
carrier  public,  as  tbeir  relations  refer 
to  the  requirements  of  the  act,  read¬ 
ily  providing  a  place  within  reaching 
distance,  so  that  the  questionable  sub¬ 
jects.  which  will  daily  arise  under 
this  act,  may  be  presented  in  an  in¬ 
formal  manner  to  representatives  of 
the  Commission  and  at  that  place 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Tomorrow’s  Motor  Transportation 
and  the  Retailer 


BY  JOHN  V.  LAWRENCE 

General  Manager,  American  Trueking  Associations.  Ine.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A'l'  the  j)resent  time,  so  much 
effort  lias  to  he  exiiended  by 
the  motor  carrier  industry  in 
meeting  the  immediate  problem  of 
adjusting  itself  to  Federal  Regula¬ 
tion  under  the  Motor  Carrier  Act, 
that  not  as  much  thought  can  be 
given  to  the  future  as  might  lie  pos¬ 
sible  under  more  normal  circum¬ 
stances. 

Besides  adjusting  themselves  to 
many  other  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Commission, 
the  ojH'rators  have  had  to  bite  off 
two  big  jobs  in  first  of  all  preparing 
their  apjilications  for  certificate  or 
jiermit.  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
secondly,  in  filing  of  their  rates. 

While  the  final  date  for  the  filing 
of  tariffs  occurred  on  April  1st.  last, 
problems  arose  at  that  time  which 
arc  still  with  us.  Prior  to  that  time, 
as  is  known,  the  shipper  knew  little 
of  the  rates  which  his  competitors 
were  charged,  and  the  operators 
themselves  were  not  certain  as  to 
the  rates  that  their  competitors  were 
charging.  The  re.sult  of  the  original 
filing  and  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  since  then  in  the  adjustment 
of  these  filings,  is  summarized  in 
the  following  paragraph  from  the 
fiftieth  annual  report  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission. 

“Our  information  is  that  the  first 
result  of  compelling  the  motor  car¬ 
riers  of  property  to  publish  and  file 
their  rates  was  to  precipitate  a 
downward  movement  in  such  rates. 
Competing  motor  carriers,  of  which 
there  are  a  very  large  numl)er,  were 
by  the  publication  given  definite  ad¬ 
vice  of  what  each  was  charging,  and 
the  natural  tendency  was  for  the 
rates  to  gravitate  to  the  lowest  level. 
This  tendency  has  caused  great 
concern  among  motor  carriers,  for 
it  resulted  in  a  depression  in  the 
net  earnings  of  many  of  them  at  a 
time  when  operating  expenses  were 
increasing.  They  are  making  ef¬ 
forts.  through  conferences,  and  with 
some  apparent  success,  to  check  this 
tendency,  as  well  as  to  avoid  des¬ 
tructive  competition  and  to  bring 


some  of  the  unduly  low  rates  up  to 
a  level  which  will  enable  them  to 
maintain  reasonable  wages  and 
working  hours  for  employees,  and 
jirovide  adequate  services  to  the 
])ublic.  But  there  is  no  apparent  in¬ 
dication  of  a  tendency  to  make  the 
rates  unreasonably  high.” 

Truek  Rates  in  C.  F.  A. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
steps  being  taken  to  iron  out  some 
of  the  discrepancies  that  grew  up 
in  the  original  filing,  and  that  have 
existed  since  then,  have  Iwen  dis¬ 
continued  by  some  members  of  the 
shipping  public  and  that  they  have 
looked  on  them  with  suspicion  and 
mistrust  .  .  .  particularly  of  the  work 
going  on  in  C.F.A.  Territory  to  iron 
out  differences  in  the  motor  tariffs 
originally  filed  there. 

The  operators  there  look  on  the 
negotiations  that  have  been  going  on 
for  months  as  having  to  do  more 
with  their  initial  filing  than  with 
normal  charges  in  rates  that  go  on 
year  in  and  year  out.  The  magni¬ 
tude  can  be  realized  of  the  task  of 
reconciling  the  differences  in  views 
of  the  hundreds  of  motor  carriers 
participating  in  those  tariffs.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  reconcile  those  dif¬ 
ferences  and  it  would  be  impossible 
if  the  proceedings  were  published 
or  public  hearings  were  held  on 
them  before  the  operators  at  least 
could  see  eye  to  eye. 

At  the  same  time,  Ixith  in  that 
territory  and  in  other  territories,  the 
motor  tariff  bureaus  are  docketing 
regularly  the  normal  proposals  for 
changes  in  rates  and  giving  the  ship¬ 
ping  public  every  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  them. 

Closer  Application  to  Business 
Details 

This  is  a  tremendous  task  and  it 
may  be  some  time  before  it  will  be 
completed.  When  it  is  done,  how¬ 
ever,  the  industry  will  then  turn  its 
thoughts  toward  further  simplifica¬ 
tion  of  its  classifications  and  rate 
tariffs.  Leaders  of  the  industrv  have 


long  favored  such  a  movement  but 
feel  that  it  must  be  arrived  at 
through  evolution  and  not  through 
revolution. 

In  recent  months  there  have  l)een 
noticed  in  contacts  with  the  indus¬ 
try.  a  certain  improvement  in  their 
attention  to  business  details,  wheth¬ 
er  it  be  in  the  matter  of  corre- 
si>ondence.  or  quoting  rates,  of  bill¬ 
ing  or  other  items.  The  address 
given  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Muntwyler, 
Cbairman  of  tbe  Traffic  Group,  on 
this  subject  at  the  Chicago  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Trucking 
Assn’s  which  was  published  in  week¬ 
ly  newspaper,  “Transport  Topics,” 
and  sent  to  some  83,000  truck  op¬ 
erations.  had  marked  results  in 
stimulating  intere.st  in  this  matter. 

When  the  accounting  regulations 
of  the  Commission  are  is.sued, 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  giving 
many  of  our  o])erators  a  better  i^ic- 
ture  of  their  own  businesses  than 
they  ever  had  before,  it  is  lielieved 
that  further  progress  will  lie  made 
in  this  direction.  The  regulations 
are  cfunplete  but  their  issuance  is 
held  up  due  to  lack  of  appropria¬ 
tions  to  effectively  administer  them. 

Equipment 

There  is  a  further  tendency, 
through  monocoque  or  spot-welding 
construction  or  through  the  use  of 
lighter  alloys  to  cut  down  body 
weight  to  the  end  that  a  greater  pay- 
load  can  be  carried  so  as  to  absorb 
some  part  of  the  increased  cost  of 
oiwration  resulting  from  regulation 
and  the  general  rise  in  prices. 

Danger  Ahead 

There  are  certain  factors,  which, 
if  users  of  motor  transportation  do 
not  take  into  consideration  and  give 
some  assistance  on.  will  ultimately 
mean  that  tomorrow’s  motor  trans- 
jiortation  will  be  most  restricted. 

First,  today’s  efforts  to  stabilize 
the  truck  rate  structure  should  be 
looked  on  with  sympathy  and  un¬ 
derstanding  founded  on  thorough 
-Study  of  the  picture.  The  tree  of 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Piece  Goods 

•  BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT  • 


These  Are  Your  Customers 

A  X  interesting  set  of  figures  offered  at  the  Conven- 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
hy  the  Committee  on  Home  Sewing  are  ini])ortant  to 
store  management  whose  interests  are  affected  hy  fabric 
sales.  These  figures  from  the  United  States  census  and 
a  survey  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Assurance  Society 
are  national : 

27,200,000  women  do  not  know  how  to  sew 

Of  6,000,000  school  girls  only  6%  are  really 
learning  to  sew 

15,000,000  women  sew  to  some  extent  (most 
of  them  are  older) 

95%  of  homes  have  sewing  machines. 

From  these  figures  approximate  your  local  percentage 
and  ask  yourself  a  few  questions : 

1.  Have  you  someone  to  answer  sewing  questions  for 
customers  who  do  not  know  very  much  about  sewing 
problems?  Simple  questions  like  “how  to  take  the 
stretch  out  of  a  circular  skirt?”  or  “why  does  the 
sleeve  not  fit”?  This  woman  does  not  want  to  lx* 
directed  to  a  school  and  most  stores  have  no  one 
qualified  to  answer  her. 

2.  Can  anyone  in  your  store  help  a  customer  choose  a 
fabric  suitable  to  her  type  and  a  fabric  suited  to 
both  her  and  the  pattern?  The  answer  should  he 
“yes”,  but  very  few  stores  offer  such  hel]).  Your 
customer  does  not  understand  why  the  salesjx'ople 
in  your  home  furnishing  department  can  tell  her 
how  to  use  her  new  roaster  ....  your  salesj^eople 
in  the  knitting  department  can  help  her  to  plan  a 
sweater  ....  and  the  salespeople  in  your  fabric 
departments  cannot  help  her  in  this  way. 

3.  Ask  yourself  how  you  serve  the  misfit  figures.  Your 
ready-to-wear  department  has  an  alteration  service 
for  which  the  customer  ])ays.  You  may  or  may  not 
have  a  cutting  or  fitting  service,  but  if  you  have  and 
its  one  fitter  is  not  busy  you  must  be  offering  a 
very  ])oor  service  indeed,  because  stores  with  good 
fitting  services  keep  six  to  ten  fitters  busy  all  the 
time. 

4.  Do  your  fabric  fashion  shows  place  full  emphasis 
on  style,  presided  over  by  a  speaker  who  does  not 
know  how  to  sew?  Try  including  some  facts  on 
sewing. 

5.  How  do  you  greet  the  customer  who  says :  “I  do 
not  know  how  to  sew,  but  would  like  to  try"  ?  Have 
you  an  exhibit  of  easy  to  make  fashions  and  some¬ 
one  who  can  explain  how  easy  they  are?  Do  you 
know  where  in  your  neighborhood  a  free  school 
is  offered  this  woman — where  equipment  and  in¬ 
structor  and  every  assurance  of  success  is  offered 
beginners?  All  she  has  to  do  is  buy  a  length  of 
fabric  in  your  store  and  they  will  teach  her. 

6.  Do  you  interest  school  girls  in  sewing?  Yes,  I 
know  that  you  -have  the  pattern  companies  send 
swatches  to  your  schools.  Its  a  grand  idea.  But 


what  do  you  do  about  interesting  more  girls  in  join¬ 
ing  the  sewing  classes  of  your  local  schools  and 
what  do  you  do  about  making  vacation  sew'ing  in¬ 
teresting  for  those  in  school  ?  Do  you  hold  begin¬ 
ners*  fa.shion  shows?  Do  you  show  girls  how  they 
can  have  more  clothes  if  they  make  them  themselves? 
Do  you  know  that  the  average  father  will  give  his 
daughter  money  for  a  dress  she  will  make  when 
he  would  refuse  the  same  daughter  a  ready-to-wear 
garment  ? 

If  your  piece  goods  department  thinks  the  job  is  done 
when  you  offer  PRICK  and  wait  for  the  yardage  to 
sell  itself,  when  no  one  in  your  whole  department  can 
talk  sewing  with  a  sewing  customer,  it  amazes  me  that 
we  still  have  the  15,000,CXX)  women  who  still  sew. 

Profiit  and  Prints 

.4  trade  up  policy  for  selling  prints  that  will  put 
your  sales  ahead 

IN  a  check  of  sales  plans  with  several  stores,  I  have 
seen  that  some  of  you  are  set  to  emphasize  “bargains” 
and  so  sell  your  customers  one  dress.  Other  stores  are 
set  to  sell  the  same  sewing  ladies  two  or  three  dresses 
each.  How?  It  looks  to  me  as  if  they  had  adopted  the 
same  sales  and  promotion  policy  so  successful  in  ready- 
to-wear  departments  in  your  own  store.  Because  it  is 
l)rofitable,  we  analyze  it  here,  first  presenting  “fashion 
selling'’  in  its  effect  on  two  customers,  and  then  looking 
at  “fashion  selling’’  as  it  affects  the  set-up  in  your  own 
department,  when  you  put  it  to  the  use  of  building  more 
volume  at  higher  prices. 

Two  sewing  ladies  go  out  to  shop.  One  is  attracted 
to  a  fabric  department  where  the  sales  approach  and  all 
the  selling  signs  emphasize  price  and  bargains.  She  is 
careful  to  buy  one  dress  length  in  your  best  price  offer¬ 
ing  and  carries  home  a  feeling  of  thrift  and  saving. 
Perha])s  your  saleswoman  has  helped  by  suggesting 
that  this  one  print  is  good  for  “every  occasion.”  Your 
competitor  conducts  a  piece  goods  department  where  all 
emphasis  is  placed  on  FASHION.  The  sister  of  our 
first  customer  is  delighted  with  the  displays  and  the 
suggestions.  She  finds  it  difficult  to  choose  from  sev¬ 
eral  styles  that  attract  her  but  she  finally  buys  a  “com¬ 
plete  costume”  with  a  definite  style  story  that  includes 
the  printed  fabric,  its  color,  her  dress  pattern  and  the 
right  trimming  touch.  Thrilled  with  this  new'  “fashion,” 
she  hurries  home  so  that  she  can  make  it  quickly  and 
knock  the  eye  out  of  her  thrifty  sister.  With  new  fash¬ 
ion  ideas  your  competitor  can  sell  her  two  or  three 
printed  dresses  of  different  types. 

Fabric  buyers  who  think  of  their  yardage  as  hundreds 
of  dresses  are  close  to  their  customers  who.  of  course, 
come  to  you  for  garments  of  many  different  types.  Most 
women  who  sew  wall  make  many  more  clothes  under  the 
perpetual  glamour  of  fashion  news,  although  they  would 
expect  you  while  offering  it  to  keep  an  eye  on  good 
value. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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A 

i  \nnounctng 

1,000,000 

Customers 

for  Stores  featuring  Pictorial  Review  Patterns 


•  VVitli  the  acquisition  of  Delineator  magazine  by  Pictorial 
Review  magazine,  1 ,000, 000  former  readers  of  Delineator  will  now 
receive  the  new  “Pictorial  Review  combined  with  Delineator.” 

This  new  magazine  combination  will  show  only 
Pictorial  Review  Patterns  in  its  editorial  columns. 

The  combined  circulation  is  over  3,000,000. . .  the  largest  circu¬ 
lation  of  any  woman’s  magazine  showing  patterns.  More  women 
will  be  seeing  Pictorial  Review  Pattern  styles  than  any  other 
make .  .  .  more  women  ill  be  guided  by  the  advice  of  Pictorial 
Review’ s  Fashion  Editors  than  by  that  of  any  other  magazine. 

STORES  FEATURING  PICTORIAL  REVIEW  PATTERNS 

can  thus  expect  an  increased  demand  for  these  patterns 
. . .  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  sales  of  Piece-Goods. 

If  you  are  not  a  Pictorial  store,  write  today  to 

Pictorial  Review  Vattern  (Company,  \nc. 

419  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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To  develop  fashion  selling  it  is  necessary  first  to 
make  a  plan  so  that  departments  selling  floor  and  wall 
displays,  selling  signs  and  window  displays  point  to  the 
same  style  story.  It  is  also  important  to  assort  your 
stocks  so  that  they  reflect  fashion  news.  The  fashion 
theme  of  each  table  can  be  carried  for  a  month  at  a  time, 
hut  the  sjxjtlight  on  fashion  promotion  should  be 
changed  at  least  every  ten  days,  choosing  some  special 
space  where  customers  can  become  accustomed  to  see¬ 
ing  merchandise  that  is  new  and  interesting.  Instead  of 
cutting  a  bargain  think  and  sell  THE  USE  OF  F.\H- 
HICS.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  this  over  to  a  stylist. 
'I'he  ])rice  minded  buyer  who  can  develo[)  a  more  profit¬ 
able  road  will  do  well  to  make  a  style  survey  and  assort 
the  stocks  himself  so  that  he  knows  when  fashion  sells 
merchandise  and  when  fashion  is  hot  air.  Because  a 
buyer  is  responsible  for  results  he  must  direct  this  type 
of  promotion  just  as  capably  as  he  directs  bargain  sales. 
Give  yourself  a  lesson  at  the  opening  of  every  season 
by  checking  every  ready-to-wear  department  in  your 
store  on  the  type  prints  used  in  FAST  SELLING 
FASHIONS.  Emphasize  these  same  fashions  in  con¬ 
nection  with  your  stocks.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions. 

The  Cotton  Department 

Children's  Cottons.  All  the  tiny  prints  planned 
especially  for  little  children’s  romper  dresses  are  grouped 
for  color  selling  signs  and  fashion  posters  that  suggest 
these  fashions.  On  a  nearby  table  feature  fabrics  for 
party  dresses  and  on  still  another  table  feature  school 
girl’s  fashions  in  wool-like  cottons,  genuine  woolens 
and  also  rayon  prints. 

House  Dresses.  A  large  table  with  a  full  assortment 
of  the  colorful  cotton  prints  and  inexpensive  novelty 
rayons  that  are  featured  in  ready-to-wear  at  $2.95. 
Study  the  type  of  trimming  u.sed  in  these  ready-to-wear 
stocks  and  reflect  this  helpful  information  in  your  sell¬ 
ing  sign.  Don’t  he  so  stylish  that  you  forget  to  include 
the  type  print  that  your  oversized  customer  buys. 

Active  Sports  Clothes  are  an  important  division  of 
your  cotton  and  linen  yardage.  Form  a  group  of  tables 
and  let  the  world  know  you  have  a  sports  department. 
One  table  will  include  the  hold  printed  linens  so  desir¬ 
able  for  beach  coats  and  very  simple  sports  dresses. 
Classify  one  grouj)  for  the  fa.shionahle  housecoat.  Be 
sure  your  customers  know  about  peasant  fashions  and 
which  of  your  prints  are  adaptable  to  the  full  skirted 
l)easant  dress  so  popular  in  ready-to-wear.  Classify 
another  table  for  stripes  and  tell  your  customers  the 
great  style  story  and  how  to  use  these  fabrics  in  simple 
sports  dresses.  You  can  include  mother  and  daughter 
fashions  in  this  group  and  many  others. 

Your  Rayons  and  Cottons 

Utility  Dresses  are  important  in  every  woman’s 
wardrobe.  She  usually  wants  an  inexpensive  good 
wearing  print  in  a  small,  all  over  conservative  pattern : 
conventional  two-toned  effects,  all  over  colorful  de¬ 
signs,  stripes,  and  small  florals.  Suggest  dress  making 
l)atterns  cut  on  simple  lines  and  easy  to  make  and  urge 
your  customers  to  buy  at  least  two  dresses  of  this  type. 

City  Street  fashions  emphasize  a  better  price  line  of 
rayons  and  silks.  Suggest  tailored  dresses  with  straight 
lines  to  wear  with  coats.  Suggest  printed  blouses  to 
wear  with  suits.  Suggest  a  blouse  and  a  lining  for 
short  jackets.  Suggest  bolero  costumes  in  prints  con¬ 
trasted  to  plain  color  or  in  plain  color  with  a  printed 
blouse.  Do  not  overlook  the  popular  redingote  fashions 
that  offer  a  choice  between  a  plain  coat  and  printed 


dress  or  a  plain  dress  with  a  printed  coat.  Include  j)rints 
of  many  types,  dark  browns  with  conventional  patterns, 
dark  browns  with  formal  florals,  black  and  white  to  lie 
worn  with  a  colored  sash  or  belt  and  any  patterns  in 
your  stock  that  suggest  street  wear. 

Business  Girls  use  better  quality  material  liecause 
they  give  their  clothes  hard  wear.  Suggest  all  over  and 
medium  sized  prints  and  medium  sized  space  prints  as 
well  as  conventional  small  designs.  Small,  brilliant  all- 
over  prints  do  not  show  soiling.  These  girls  will  wear 
boleros,  jacket  styles  and  simple  straight  line  dresses. 

Dressing  Up  fashions  should  feature  the  more  flow¬ 
ery  and  feminine  prints  on  grey,  rose  and  other  fashion 
color  backgrounds.  Include  some  taffetas  in  jflaids  and 
add  some  sheer,  stiff  prints.  Suggest  hunches  of  flow¬ 
ers  for  trimming  and  feature  a  pattern  with  the  new  V 
neck  and  puff  sleeves.  Be  sure  and  include  a  few  con¬ 
servative  designs  for  your  older  and  larger  customers. 

Informal  Afternoon  and  Evening  with  both  long  and 
short  skirts.  Stress  also  a  fuller  skirt  line  and  be  ever 
faithful  to  your  space  designs  both  in  florals  and  polka 
dots.  Both  the  fabrics  and  the  pattern  posters  on  this 
table  should  reflect  soft,  feminine  dressy  fashions. 

Evening  Fashions;  If  you  are  a  popular  priced  stt)re 
you  will  place  very  little  emphasis  on  this  classification. 
If  you  are  a  style  store  he  sure  that  your  customers 
know  how  to  use  your  gay,  new,  strijied  fabrics,  your 
semi-stiff  florals  that  suggest  wide  skirted,  southern 
telle  costumes.  Include  some  straight  lined,  sophisti¬ 
cated  fashions  for  conservative  dowagers  and  sell  every¬ 
body  some  extra  material  for  a  bolero,  a  jacket  or  a 
transparent  cape.  Taffetas  are  important  for  young 
girls’  evening  fashions  as  are  also  your  high  priced 
cotton  prints. 

Hot  Weather  suggests  the  same  type  of  fashion  ])ro' 
motion  with  emphasis  on  prints  of  lighter  background 
and  a  whole  new  .section  for  silks  and  rayons  devoted 
both  to  sports  types  and  the  soft.  s])ectator  sports  frock 
so  jjopular  at  Palm  Beach.  If  you  are  near  the  shore,  te 
sure  and  sell  every  customer  fabric  for  at  least  two 
printed  bathing  suits. 

The  print  season  in  your  fabric  department  began 
early  this  year  and  will  continue  well  into  the  hot 
weather.  Be  sure  and  change  your  style  story  enough 
to  stimulate  extra  buying  in  your  customers. 

Selling  Signs  are  so  important  that  we  will  first  con¬ 
trast  the  type  that  is  helpful  and  the  type  that  is  harmful. 

If  you  want  to  sell  fashion  spaced  prints  say  so. 
“Spaced  prints  are  high  style  for  soft,  afternoon  dresses 
and  evening  formals,  $1.95  to  $3.95.”  Never  allow  flip- 
fashion  copy  that  means  nothing  to  your  sales,  like  a 
sign  I  saw  recently  in  a  New  York  store:  “New  wall 
flower  prints  come  to  the  fore.”  This  phraseology  is 
harmless  in  ready-to-wear  copy  that  pictures  a  dress. 
To  inspire  a  woman  to  make  a  dress  it  is  fatal. 

I  know  you  will  ask  alx)Ut  a  break  in  your  price  lines 
in  this  fashion  assortment  of  your  stocks.  By  all  means 
break  your  price  lines.  Your  customers  will  thank  you 
for  it. 

If  you  think  that  your  department  reflects  all  of  the.se 
ideas  check  this  list  of  questions : 

1.  Do  you  spotlight  a  fashion  story  in  your 
department  ? 

2.  Is  your  stock  assorted  for  fashion  selling? 

3.  Do  selling  signs  tell  how  to  use  the  fabric? 

4.  Do  your  salespeople  know  the  fashion 
story  ? 
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Ready-to-Wear 

BY  CONSTANCE  TALBOT 


How  Often  Does  Your  Customer  Say: 

"I  Want  a  Dress— But” 

Mt^rchandise  men  will  find  interest  in  these  notes 
from  Ann  Offield,  Director  of  the  Pacific  School 
of  Retail  Training,  who  writes  .  .  . 

AK'I'EK  an  interesting  exi)erience  as  buyer  and  fash¬ 
ion  co-ordinator  in  addition  to  promotion  and 
training,  in  a  large  department  store,  1  now  find  my¬ 
self  outside  a  store  mingling  with  the  women  who  shop, 
and  to  my  overwhelming  surprise  find  that  many  of  the 
things  your  consumer  thinks  are  important,  are  over¬ 
looked  hy  our  stores,  and  other  things  on  which  stores 
place  emphasis  have  not  the  slightest  importance  in 
their  customer’s  minds. 

Storks  Grouprd  for  Size  are  emphasized  at  every 
consumer  meeting.  Your  customer  expresses  her.self  hy^ 
a.sking  “for  all  my  dresses  in  one  department.”  This 
lady  means  all  tyi)es  and  styles  of  dresses  in  the  size 
range  that  she  can  try  on.  Instead  she  finds  little  shoi)s 
devoted  to  this  and  that  type  of  apparel,  whose  sales- 
peo])le  cannot  go  from  one  small  stock  to  another, 
or  again  she  finds  hig  price  signs  that  limit  her  selection. 
It  is  true  that  she  comes  to  your  store  with  some  type 
and  price  in  mind,  hut  she  finds  your  presentation  con¬ 
fusing.  Let’s  follow  your  customer  and  her  saleswoman 
into  the  dressing  room.  She  tries  the  styles  and  lK)th 
she  and  the  salesgirl  feel  that  they  arc  not  just  right, 
so  she  must  dress  and  go  just  a  few  steps  on  the  same 
H(K)r  and  explain  her  juirpose  to  another  girl  who  sells 
another  stock. ^  How  different  it  would  lx.*  if  this  sales¬ 
woman  could  turn  to  a  different  tyj^e  garment  or  a  dif¬ 
ferent  price  line  and  close  this  sale. 

Von  also  hear:  “Make  it  easier  for  me  to  buy.  Make 
the  salesjM^opIe  more  eager  to  sell”.  This  is  almost  a 
chorus  at  any  gathering  of  customers.  Specialty  shops 
and  de|)artment  stores  who  use  specialty  shop  methods 
encourage  the  salesgirl  to  keep  a  record  of  her  custom¬ 
ers  so  she  can  call  them  up  and  tell  them  something  of 
their  type  has  arrived,  or  so  she  can  ask  the  customer 
if  she  still  has  such  and  such  a  dress,  or  needs  a  replace¬ 
ment.  She  understands  the  needs  of  this  woman  who 
wants  to  spend  numey  for  some  new  clothes.  If  your  de¬ 
partment  store  selling  is  not  hampered  and  your  sales 
girls  are  encouraged  to  go  into  neighlx)ring  departments 
for  dresses,  your  customers  would  like  it  much  Ijetter. 
\es,  we  know  alx)ut  the  stock  letters  for  each  depart¬ 
ment,  hut  your  customer  will  never  understand  that  your 
sales]x:rson  is  hampered.  To  the  customer  it  seems  that 
the  salesperson  lacks  interest  and  intelligence. 

Check  your  stocks  to  see  how  this  demand  for  all  type 
garments  in  “my  size”  affects  you.  To  your  customer 
the  division  of  apparel  departments  in  most  stores  is 


one  f)f  confusion.  She  see  ])arty  dress  shops,  suh-deh 
shops,  collegiate  shops,  southern  wear  shops,  house 
dress  section,  sports  shops,  French  rooms,  misses  and 
women’s  de])artments.  The  little  shojjs  that  classify 
and  sell  tyjws  and  stir  everyone  to  a  new  desire  for 
m(;re  apparel,  are  good  hut  customers  would  api)re- 
ciate  this  service  of  small  shops  more  if  they  were  ar¬ 
ranged  so  all  your  salespeople  have  freedom  of  action. 
Under  such  a  ix)licy,  your  customer  who  needs  women’s 
sizes,  hut  it  is  tempted  to  try  misses’  styles  understands 
very  well  why  a  move  to  the  women’s  department  is 
necessary.  Hut  this  .same  customer  never  understands 
why  she  should  dress  again  to  go  to  another  section  of 
your  floor  for  the  same  sizes  at  another  ])rice. 

Spotlight  on  Sizes 

HUTZLFK  HkOS.  of  lialtimore.  Md.,  formerly 
sold  all  dresses  in  three  large  groups  controlled 
hy  set  i)rice  ranges.  'Hie  thrift  shop  featured 
])riccs  from  $8.98  to  $15.00:  the  dress  shop  featured 
j)rices  from  $17.95  to  $29.95;  and  the  French  shop  fea¬ 
tured  higher  priced  merchandise.  “On  a  check  up,”  says 
Mr.  Charles  Hutzler,  “this  emphasis  on  price  i)roved  an 
inconvenience  to  customers  and  two  years  ago  we 
changed  the  grouping  of  our  dress  stocks  with  em])hasis 
on  size  rather  than  on  price.”  ^Ir.  Hutzler  adds  that  in 
addition  to  these  three  dress  dei)artments  the  store  also 
features  a  hou.se  dress  shop,  a  .s])orts  shoj),  a  suh-dress 
shop.  etc.  “In  the  new  «Iress  policy  the  Thrift  Shop 
has  been  alndished  and  we  now  present  misses 
sizes  in  one  group  and  women’s  sizes  in  the  second 
group.  In  lK)th  these  collections  the  prices  begin  at 
$8.98  and  stop  at  $29.95.  (Jur  French  Shop  on  the 
.same  floor  is  all  that  its  name  implies,  a  specialty  shop 
featuring  dres.ses  and  costumes  in  all  sizes  and  at  prices 
much  higher  than  those  in  the  other  departments. 

“Our  customers  appreciate  the  freedom  in  shopping, 
l)articularly  thrift  minded  women  who  now  have  a 
wider  range  of  .styles  from  which  to  cIkkksc,  so  that 
without  thinking,  they  can  buy  the  slightly  higher  ])rice”. 

In  all  dress  departments  Mr.  Hutzler  emphasizes  to 
his  buyers  who  are  alK)ut  to  go  into  the  market  the  im- 
])ortance  of  cluMJsitig  style  rather  than  price.  “Every 
week,”  he  adds,  “there  is  always  a  group  of  dresses 
with  that  something  that  sells.  Sometimes  these  de¬ 
signs  are  found  in  one  price  line  and  again  this  magic 
touch  is  found  in  a  higher  or  lower  price  line.  ()ur 
buyers  are  instructed  to  look  for  this  element  even 
though  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  them  to  deviate 
slightly  from  their  buying  plan.  This  shift  in  price  in¬ 
sures  the  turn-over  that  is  the  life  stream  of  all  fashion 
merchandising.”  In  these  days  a  l)ecoming  dress  is 
much  more  important  to  every  customer  than  her  former 
emphasis  on  an  exact  price,  and  while  today  she  wants 
value,  it  is  not  nearly  as  important  in  her  mind  as  it 
was  two  seasons  back. 
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Beginning  with  this  issue,  l  have  been  assigned 
the  job  of  conducting  a  department  in  The 
Hulletin  devoted  to  corsets  and  the  corset  indus¬ 
try.  I  shall  put  into  this  section  every  1)it  of  helpful  in¬ 
formation  I  can  gather,  and  from  time  to  time  will  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  which  may  have  new  significance  in  the 
opinion  of  the  trade.  This  section  will  he  open  to  every 
member  store  for  the  discussion  of  all  matters  ])ertain- 
ing  to  corsets. 

Naturally,  it  will  he  imi)ossihle  for  me,  ])ersonally,  to 
cover  all  of  our  member  stores  throughout  the  country 
each  nu)nth.  hut  there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  jire- 
clude  the  possibility  of  stores  far  removed  from  the 
.Xssociation’s  office  in  New  York  participating  in  the 
discussions  of  this  department.  In  fact,  just  how  valu¬ 
able  these  columns  will  prove  to  l)e  depends  to  a  great 
e.xtent  on  the  active  interest  of  Bitli.etin  readers. 

I  feel  there  is  no  better  place  to  discuss  corset  prob¬ 
lems  than  in  the  official  publication  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association.  If  only  a  small  percentage  of 
members  present  ideas  and  problems  to  this  department 
where  they  will  l)e  read,  then  talked  over,  tested  and 
reported,  the  benefits  derived  individually  should  be 
great.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  benefits  accruing 
for  the  good  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  should  lie  beyond 
reckoning  to  every  individual. 

.\11  communications  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence 
unless  it  is  specifically  stated  otherwise.  Whether  your 
letter  is  signed  or  not  I'll  get  busy  on  your  request  and 
gather  all  the  information  1  possibly  can  relating  to  it 
and  discuss  it  in  this  department. 

Alterations 

One  of  the  problems  I  have  l)een  asked  to  discuss  in 
this,  the  first  issue,  is  the  matter  of  corset  alterations. 
Of  course,  the  alteration  question  has  been  talked  over 
many  times  and  from  many  angles.  The  one  in  the 
forefront  at  the  moment  is  one  of  the  “return”  corset 
for  correction. 

It  has  been  said  that  scanties  are  getting  scantier, 
tlumgh  I  doubt  it.  but  this  may  l)e  the  reason  why 
righteous  indignation  has  been  aroused  in  some  dejiart- 
ment  stores  over  the  assertion  by  customers  that  some 
other  stores  alter  garments  after  they  have  been  given 
sufficient  trial  by  actual  wearing  to  determine  w’hat  point 
needs  alteration  or  adjustment  without  such  garments 
being  first  dry  cleaned  or  washed.  Obvious  signs  of  use 
can  come  quickly  when  a  garment  is  worn  next  to  the 
skin.  We  all  know  that  meticulousness  has  nothing  to 
<lo  with  the  natural  oil  and  acid  content  of  the  lx>dy 
and  that  it  takes  but  a  short  time  for  a  garment  coming 
in  contact  with  them  to  definitely  show  soil. 


Care  for  rustomer  romfort  is  shown 
in  Mary’s  department  modernization. 

Soil  may  mean  little  to  some  of  the  smaller  corset 
shops,  of  which  every  neighborhood  has  many,  but  such 
store  indiflFerence  reacts  on  the  larger  stores,  when  cus¬ 
tomers  try  to  get  away  with  the  same  practice  universally. 

I  had  a  jiersonal  ex]K*rience  in  one  of  these  small  shops, 
so  in  a  sense  I  know  "what  I  am  talking  about”.  It  was 
a  lovely  little  shop  in  a  fine  shopping  district.  1  was 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  what  I  had  been  shown  .and 
while  I  w^as  hesitating  I  was  urged  to  go  ahead  and  wear 
the  girdle  and  if  I  did  not  feel  comfortable  in  it  that  I 
was  to  bring  it  back.  Curious,  I  asked  about  washing 
it  and  I  w'as  told  not  to  bother,  that  one  wearing  would 
make  no  cliflFerence  to  the  alteration  woman,  and  that 
she  was  quite  accustomed  to  working  on  corsets  which 
liad  l)een  worn.  I  also  learned  that  it  is  not  unusual  in 
that  shop  for  customers  to  have  garments  fitted  without 
protection. 

Those  stores  which  have  maintained  throughout  the 
years  and  are  still  maintaining  a  hard  and  fast  rule  not 
to  accept  soiled  corsets  for  alteration,  are  finding  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  not  to  offend  customers  no  matter 
how  tactfully  it  is  suggested  to  them  that  they  have  their 
garments  dry  cleaned  at  the  usual  charge  made  by  the 
store  or  to  bring  them  in  again  after  washing. 

No  store  wants  to  lose  customers  nor  have  dissatis¬ 
fied  ones.  How  can  department  stores  best  cope  with 
this  situation?  If  any  store  has  found  the  answer  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  they  would  tell  me  how  they  did 
it  so  that  I  could  pass  the  good  word  on  to  Bulletin 
readers. 

It  seems  strange  that  there  are  still  so  many  women 
who  do  not  consider  the  high  calibre  of  corsetieres. 
Will  the  day  ever  come  w’hen  they  can  be  sufficiently 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  fitting  of  a  corset  is 
today  a  profession  and  that,  certainly,  to  be  able  to  alter 
a  corset  cleverly  and  give  a  woman  a  foundation  which 
will  do  credit  to  the  finest  of  dressmaker  creations  should 
lie  classed  as  an  art?  Has  anyone  found  a  tactful  way 
to  make  the  customer  more  reasonable  in  her  demands 
for  unreasonable  service?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  hear 
about  it. 

Alteration  Charges 

Another  point  brought  uj)  is  the  charge  for  alteration 
on  all  price  lines. 

Do  all  stores  have  one  price  list  to  apply  to 
all  grades  of  corsets? 

Do  all  stores  charge  for  alteration  on  toji 
price  lines? 
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Do  stores  discriminate  for  customers  who 
have  been  patrons  over  a  period  of  years? 

Do  they  favor  customers  who  make  several 
purchases  at  one  time? 

Are  shoulder  straps  and  garter  replacements 
charged  for? 

If  a  sufficient  numl)er  of  stores  will  check  these  tpies- 
tious  and  send  in  a  report  to  The  Bi’li.etix,  a  com¬ 
pilation  will  Ik*  published  in  this  section. 

Fittings  Under  the  Supervision 
of  a  Trained  Nurse 

( )ue  of  Xew  York’s  department  stores  is  featuring 
in  its  publicity  a  si)ecial  fitting  service  on  maternity 
corsets.  \\  bile  the  service  is  not  a  new  one.  the  pub¬ 
licity  has,  I  am  told,  increased  their  business  on  this 
feature  to  a  highly  satisfactory  degree. 

In  promoting  this  business,  the  follow-up  service  is 
most  important.  In  the  absence  of  a  doctor's  prescrip¬ 
tion  (such  prescriptions  take  the  form  of  recoinmen- 
datious  as  to  certain  areas  which  require  special  sup¬ 
port  ),  a  corset  is  fitted  with  suggestions  as  to  subsequent 
adjustment  of  lacings.  Xew  lacings  are  supplied  from 
time  to  time  as  needed  and  without  charge.  .\  trained 
nurse  is  in  charge  of  this  service  and  she  is  thoroughly 
qualified  to  answer  all  (piestions  for  normal  fittings. 
She  also  understands  problems  where  s|)ecial  strength¬ 
ening  may  be  needed  for  support,  when  this  has  been 
suggested  by  customers'  physicians. 

This  sjiecial  service  extends  to  the  fitting  of  brassieres 
for  maternity  wear  as  well  as  for  the  i)eri(Kl  following 
and  as  great  care  is  given  to  these  fittings  as  to  the  fittings 
of  corsets. 

Brassiere  Fitting  Service 

In  this  store,  a  new  fitting  service  has  also  lK*en  in¬ 
stalled  for  the  highly  sjiecialized  adjusting  and  correct¬ 
ing  of  all  brassieres.  Ujion  announcement  f)f  its  open¬ 
ing,  the  resjionse  of  customers  was  immediately  felt, 
])articularly  from  those  whose  need  was  not  easily  satis¬ 
fied  and  wlu)  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  on  “experi¬ 
mentation".  that  is.  buying  brassieres  from  eye  appeal 
and  with  the  hope  that  at  last  they  had  found  something 
they  believed  w'ould  be  just  what  they  had  l)een  looking 
for.  I  am  told  that  the  keen  study  given  by  the  fitters 
and  the  ])roi)e:r  adjustment  by  the  store  mentioned  has 
ended  need  for  customer  exjierimentation.  Other 
women  who  heretofore  were  not  “brassiere  conscious", 
are  also  attracted  by  this  announcement  and  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  service.  Hut  there  are  still  a  great 
many,  not  yet  reached,  who  are  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  every  figure  begins  at  the  bust  line. 

Modernization 

Many  corset  deiJartments  have  done  a  fine  job  of 
modernization.  .Some  have  gone  in  for  a  complete 
renaissance  while  others  have  gone  modern  with  reser¬ 
vations.  The  most  recent  and  comjdete  is  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  the  corset  department  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Com¬ 
pany.  view  of  this  department  is  re])roduced  in  this 
section.  Xo  manufacturers’  names  are  evident  in  the 
merchandise  displayed  or  in  any  other  way,  but  included 
in  the  announcement  of  the  o])ening  was  the  statem.ent 
that  “\\  e  carry  more  than  50  brand  names”.  The  spa¬ 
ciousness  of  the  dei)artment  is  imi)ressive  as  are  the 
soft  colorings  and  lighting  effects. 

Recently  while  talking  of  modernization  of  corset  de¬ 
partments  with  Mrs.  Katherine  Harto,  Giml)el  Brothers, 
Xew  York,  she  said,  “I  Ijelieve  departments  should  be  as 
up  to  date  in  presentation  as  in  the  merchandise,  but  I  do 


think  that  customers  like  to  see  familiar  brand  names, 
and  so  I  have  manufacturers’  boxes  on  my  shelves  as 
well  as  manufacturers’  names  displayed,  according  to 
the  sections  in  which  they  are  located." 

rite  GiinlK*!  Bros,  department  is  modern  with  its 
light  wood  ca.ses,  subtle  lighting  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  merchandise  is  displayed,  but  there  is  more 
to  it  than  that.  .Sejiarate  sections  are  devoted  to  distinct 
tyjKs  of  garments,  whether  foundations,  girdles  or  cor¬ 
sets,  and  according  to  their  particular  types  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Also  this  holds  true  of  brassieres,  their  brands  and 
tyjKs.  Cases  are  not  so  widely  spaced  as  to  lose  their  re¬ 
lation  nor  are  they  crowded  so  closely  as  to  lose  their 
identification.  Customers  can  readily  go  to  the  sections 
which  carry  their  desired  garments  by  being  guided  by 
neat  cut  out  signs,  behind  which  are  lights,  and  also  by 
tbe  well  idanned  merchandise  disjdays. 

I'his  careful  segregation  of  merchandise  is  sensed  yet 
it  has  no  ajqiearance  of  lK*ing  “filed  and  indexed". 

Service 

<  )f  course,  corset  departments  are  all  built  on  the 
one  idea  of  service,  but  the  earnestness  of  Mrs.  Barto’s 
tone  and  manner  added  much  to  what  she  actually 
had  to  say  alxtut  it.  “After  all”,  she  told  me,  “the 
same  corsets  are  being  sold  in  other  stores  in  the  city 
and  we  all  have  alK)Ut  the  same  i)rices.  It  is  the  scri'tcc 
and  the  sincere  interest  which  a  customer  receives  which 
l)rings  her  back  continuously  through  the  years.” 

In  speaking  of  the  young  girl  of  about  twelve  years 
(»f  age  whose  mother  feels  that  some  sort  of  confining 
garment  should  lx*  worn  to  control  the  “tummy”  many 
girls  develoj)  at  this  age.  I  was  told  that  her  sales])eople 
always  advised  the  jirojK-r  type  garment  for  the  figure 
if  the  one  asked  for  was  not  suitable.  If  the  customer 
insisted  on  her  own  choice  then,  of  course,  it  was  sold 
to  her  but  never  without  advice  again.st  it. 

'Pile  psychological  value  of  having  salespeople  of  about 
the  age  and  figure  of  those  interested  in  junior  sections 
is  a  point  Mrs.  Barto  is  wholehearted  al)OUt,  and  the 
training  she  gives  these  girls  is  mighty  fine  ground  work 
for  tho.se  who  wish  to  continue  in  the  corset  field. 

When  asked  about  sjK'cial  promotional  features 
offered  by  her  de])artment.  Mrs.  Barto  said  that  each 
day  was  a  feature  day  and  that  feature  was  ‘service’. 
.\nd  her  tone  suggested  capital  letters. 

Heigh-Ho 

1  hear  that  plaid  girdles,  girdles  printed  with  butter¬ 
flies.  stripes  and  gwKlness  knows  what  all,  are  going 
fine  for  the  new  Spring  suits.  Brassieres  to  match  of 
course — what  a  dizzy  effect  to  cross  them !  The  sup- 
])osition  is.  I  am  told,  that  it  has  not  only  been  a  respite 
for  customers  to  get  into  so  different  a  type  of  garment, 
but  it  is  e.xjiected  that  it  will  also  Ik  a  relief  for  them 
to  get  back  again  into  the  white,  flesh  and  peach  gar¬ 
ments  suitable  for  wear  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  season’s  outer  garments. 

Demands  for  garments  dyed  to  street  shades  have 
been  sparsely  reported  and  while  no  one  took  the  idea 
seriously  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that  some  felt  grateful 
that  there  was  this  slight  evidence  of  customers  1k- 
coming  style  and  season  conscious  in  corsets. 

I  hear  from  here  and  there  that  it  is  e.xjKCted  that 
there  w'ill  again  be  interest  in  those  little  elastic  panties 
in  wine.  hlue.  etc.  with  the  i)rinted  bras  for  swimming 
for  the  very,  very  slender  but  that,  for  goodness  sake, 
will  they  please  see  that  the  little  oiled  silk,  kaj^ok  filled 
])uffs  worn  at  the  bust  line  will  Ik  aligned. 

The  new  Em])ire  bra  looks  mighty  nice  to  me.  It 
{Continued  on  page  56) 
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The  perplexing  question  is  “Are  they  caused  by  acci¬ 
dents,  weakness  of  the  threads — or  what?” 


HOSIERY 

Pearl  Berry  introduces  a  forum  for 
the  discussion  of  hosiery  problems 

WITH  the  later  situation  as  it  was  when  this  was 
written  it  did  not  make  for  a  propitious  time  to 
start  a  hosiery  section  in  The  Bulletin.  The 
industry  for  the  most  part  was  absorbed  with  the  one 
subject :  “When  will  the  mills  te  back  to  normal  ?” ;  or 
in  the  case  of  the  buyers,  “What  can  I  expect  in  the 
way  of  deliveries?”. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  doing  research  for  the 
Manual  for  Selling  Hosiery,  which  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  many  questions  came 
up  which  could  not  he  discussed  there  since  it  was  defi¬ 
nitely  designed  for  its  one  purpose — a  manual  distinct¬ 
ly  for  salespeople.  Accordingly,  I  will  discuss  some  of 
these  subjects  in  this  department  from  time  to  time. 

This  section  is  for  the  discussion  of  any  and  every 
problem  pertaining  to  hosiery.  As  ever,  one  of  the 
leading  questions  with  the  retail  trade  is  that  of  re¬ 
turns.  A  buyer  for  one  of  the  department  stores  in  the 
New  York  area  gave  me  the  following  results  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  research  carried  on  by  him. 

h'iguring  all  returns  as  100%,  he  divided  them  into 
three  classifications ; 

Foot  Wear  16% 

Wear  in  any  part  of  the  foot  he  estimated  at  16% 
of  all  returns,  but  this  does  not  include  the  point  of 
joining  of  the  heel  and  the  leg.  It  does  mean,  however, 
the  entire  area  of  foot  reinforcement.  Data  on  this 
jiroblem,  he  finds  difficult  to  obtain  for  the  reason  that 
customers  may  ask  for  a  too  short  stocking,  honestly 
believing  they  are  ordering  the  correct  size.  Checking 
this  matter  may  not  help  if  guided  by  a  shoe  size  since 
many  manufacturers  do  not  put  sizes  in  their  shoes  in 
figures  understandable  to  the  customer  also  not  all  man¬ 
ufacturers’  sizes  are  uniform.  Hence  she  may  actually 
te  wearing  a  larger  or  different  size  than  she  telieves 
she  is. 

Other  reasons  for  unsatisfactory  wear  include  faulty 
lining  of  a  shoe,  or  a  worn  lining,  a  tendency  to  throw 
the  wear  on  one  side  of  the  heel,  the  use  of  corrective 
appliances  such  as  arch  supports,  toe.  heel  or  joint 
guards  as  well  as  loose  insoles,  sandal  or  very  open 
strap  shoes  which  afford  greater  areas  for  letting  in 
coarse  dust  and  sand  while  walking. 

Popped  Threads  48% 

This  difficulty  he  finds  constitutes  by  far  the  greatest 
percentage  of  returns  calculated  in  his  research.  This 
buyer  says  he  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  the  manu¬ 
facturers  he  deals  with  but  found  no  solution  toward 
determining  the  reason  for  this  breakage.  Questioned 
customers  throw  no  light  on  possible  causes.  They  are 
asked  about  their  wearing  apparel,  their  shoes,  habits, 
the  care  and  washing  of  their  stockings,  and  still  no 
conclusion  could  be  drawn  as  to  the  cause  of  this  com¬ 
plaint. 

These  popped  threads  are  single  thread  breaks,  which 
occur  around  the  knees,  that  seldom  result  in  runs,  even 
remaining  as  they  occur  for  the  life  of  the  stocking. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  pulled  threads.  No  pulled 
threads  are  considered  in  any  of  these  classifications. 


Defects  36% 

This  percentage  covers  every  complaint  which  is  not 
considered  to  be  definitely  due  to  customer  usage  and 
handling.  These  defects  are  those  which  show  up  after 
stockings  have  been  subjected  to  actual  wear  and 
judged  to  be  due  to  faulty  construction,  such  as  runs 
from  fashion  marks,  heel  joining,  seaming,  streaking, 
rings,  etc. 

A  large  part  of  these  defects  are  at  the  point  of  the 
joining  of  heel  and  leg.  While  this  point  is  conceded 
to  be  a  delicate  operation  in  manufacture  and  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  wearability,  it  is  also  a  point  that  is  given  rigid 
test  and  in.spection  before  stockings  leave  the  mills. 
.\  slip  may  occur  when  the  transfer  is  made  from  the 
‘legger”  to  the  ‘footer’,  but  more  often  than  not  that 
mistake  will  show  up  when  the  stocking  is  tested,  and 
again  a  weakness  may  only  show  up  when  the  stocking 
is  put  into  actual  wear.  The  principal  fault  is  thought 
to  te  with  the  customer  in  the  putting  on  of  the  stock¬ 
ing.  The  pulling  on  of  a  stocking  like  a  boot  will  bring 
the  full  force  of  the  strain  at  this  point. 

How  does  your  hosiery  return  percentage  check  with 
those  given  here?  Perhaps  you  would  class  your  per¬ 
centages  differently  but  that  doesn’t  matter.  Compila¬ 
tion  can  be  made  however  you  may  have  figured  them  so 
that  figures  and  facts  may  be  made  interesting  to  all 
who  read  them.  Send  in  your  data  in  the  form  in  which 
you  have  compiled  it.  as  well  as  any  suggestions  you 
may  have  ateut  remedying  any  part  of  the  problems 
of  returns. 

*  *  * 

Discussing  with  Miss  Vera  Scott,  prominent  in  the 
hosiery  industry,  the  growing  tendency  to  the  “family 
idea”  in  accessories,  she  said,  “A  significant  development 
in  hosiery  retailing  is  the  recent  adoption  of  the  hosiery 
wardrobe  idea  of  selling  the  customer  two.  three  and 
four  different  types  of  stockings.  It  should  be  as  tere- 
some  and  monotonous  for  her  to  wear  a  four  thread 
stocking  every  day,  all  day,  for  every  occasion  and 
again  in  the  evening  as  it  should  be  to  put  on  a 
breakfast  coat  or  a  windjammer  early  in  the  day  and 
keep  to  that  type  of  raiment  until  bedtime. 

“Allowing  for  individual  taste  and  preference  and  tor 
the  necessities  of  afternoon  tea  parties,  matinees  and 
formal  afternoon  functions,  one  still  has  the  demands 
of  a  real  morning  or  sport  service  stocking  which 
would  not  do  at  all  for  afternoon,  nor  would  the  after¬ 
noon  stocking  do  for  evening  or  te  other  than  clumsy 
and  obviously  a  holdover  from  the  daytime  wardrote. 
Thus  the  ‘family’  of  three  satisfies  the  necessities  of 
the  ‘little  budget  wardrobe’  while  a  larger  ‘family’  offers 
the  niceties  of  an  adequate  and  well  rounded  one. 

“It  is  inevitable.”  continued  Miss  Scott,  “that  the 
Spring  will  bring  forth  ensembles  of  navy  and  black, 
and  these  standbys  demand  all  the  ingenuity  of  the 
stylist  to  make  them  other  than  uniform.  .Accessories 
can  take  these  costumes  ‘over  the  top’.  I  believe  the 
pointed  heel  will  help  to  take  the  early  dark  costume 
away  from  the  everyday  when  worn  with  the  plain  opera 
pump,  and  I  think  the  black  heel  with,  the  dark  shoe 
will  be  a  compliment  to  the  dark  outfit  especially  when 
a  silver  fox  stole  or  cape  is  worn  and  that  it  would  act 
as  a  good  balance.  The  tendency  toward  the  shorter 
skirt  this  coming  season  will  naturally  call  attention  to 
the  quality  of  stockings  worn — they  must  te  lovely. 

{Continued  on  page  56) 
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^^Name  the  Wood”  Up  Again 

National  Better  Business  Bureau 
Campaigns  for  Identification 


AX  intensive  campaign  to  revita¬ 
lize  the  “Name  the  Wood”  code, 
has  l)een  set  in  motion  by  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau. 
.\ccording  to  that  organization,  the 
trade,  lx)th  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers,  are  not  living  up  to  the  spirit  of 
those  regulations,  which  more  than  10 
years  ago  were  set  uj)  as  a  practice 
for  the  furniture  trade.  However, 
the  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  says  that  in  recent  years,  there 
has  l)een  a  wide  departure  from  the 
“Name  the  Wood”  rules,  which  has 
coin])elled  that  organization  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  that  they  are  still  in  effect 
and  aj)ply  to  the  industry  just  as 
much  t(Klay  as  they  did  in  1926  fol¬ 
lowing  their  approval  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

The  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  has  opened  its  cami)aign  by 
addressing  tbe  principal  manufac¬ 
turers  of  furniture  and  the  local  Bet¬ 
ter  Business  Bureaus  emphasizing  the 
condition  that  exists  today  and  urg¬ 
ing  that  Ixith  of  these  groups  coop¬ 
erate  in  the  new  camjjaign.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  requested  to  invoice  and 
tag  furniture  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  “Name  the  Wood”  code, 
while  local  Better  Business  Bureaus 
will  ask  retailers  to  advertise,  tag 
and  .sell  furniture  in  accordance  with 
the  rules.  Local  bureaus  will  offer 
]M)Sters  to  stores  similar  to  those 
used  years  ago,  when  the  campaign 
was  first  instituted,  containing  the 
rules  for  the  designation  of  furniture 
wo(h1s  and  the  interpretations  of 
those  rules. 

In  the  original  camjiaign,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
had  an  active  part.  As  early  as  Sep¬ 
tember  1 924,  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  As.sociation  went  on  record 
favoring  the  purposes  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  and  urged  its  members  to  sell 
and  advertise  furniture  by  its  j)roper 
wtH)d  designation. 

Memlx^rs  who  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  the  original  rules,  no  douht,  will 
Ik*  intere.sted  in  the  following : 

Rules  for  the  Designation  of 
Furniture  Woods 

I.  Furniture  in  which  exposed 
surfaces  are  of  one  wood  shall 
l)e  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  wood. 


II.  Furniture  in  which  the  exposed 
surfaces  are  of  more  than  one 
kind  of  wood  shall  lx?  designated 
by  the  names  of  the  principal 
w(Jods  used. 

Interpretation  of  Rules 

1 .  Fxposed  surfaces  mean  those 
parts  of  a  piece  of  furniture 
which  are  exjx)sed  to  view  when 
the  piece  is  placed  in  the  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  jxjsition  for  use. 

2.  The  exposed  surfaces  of  all  fur¬ 
niture  or  parts  thereof  repre¬ 
sented  as  solid  shall  be  of  solid 
wood  of  the  kiml  or  kinds  des¬ 
ignated. 

.L  Cabinet  woods,  used  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes  where  the  effect 
is  solely  to  add  to  the  artistic 
value,  shall  be  named  as  deco¬ 
rations  only. 

4.  A  w(Mxl  popularly  regarded  as 
of  les.ser  value,  if  its  use  is 
essential  to  construction,  need 


H)MEFURNISHINGS  divi¬ 
sions  interested  in  doing  a 
s  o  u  n  d  merchandising  job 
through  model  rooms  should  take 
a  careful  look  at  McCall’s  for 
March.  Here  they  will  find  that 
Mary  Davis  Gillies  has  carried  out 
and  illustrated  in  complete  detail 
the  three-year  furnishing  plan  for  a 
living  room.  The  department  store 
can  take  this  idea  over  complete  as 
a  merchandising  plan  and  by  doing 
so  gain  two  advantages — tradc-np 
and  a  continuous  contact  with  the 
customer  in  which  the  store  assumes 
the  ]x)sition  of  friendly  advisor  as 
well  as  seller.  Here  is  one  way  in 
which  the  store  can  carry  out  the 
modern  function  of  guiding  consum¬ 
ers  to  wise  buying — a  matter  dis¬ 
cussed  very  insistently  by  both  con¬ 
sumers  and  store  men  at  the  Janu¬ 
ary  convention. 

The  three-year  furnishing  plan 
lends  itself  remarkably  well  to  model 


not  l)e  named 'Under  Rule  1 1  if 
less  than  a  substantial  amount 
is  used  on  exposed  surfaces. 

5.  A  wo(xl  popularly  regarded  as 
of  higher  value,  shall  not  be 
named  under  Rule  1 1,  if  an  in¬ 
substantial  amount  of  that  wood 
is  used,  except  as  provided  in 
Interpretation  3,  above. 

6.  Designations  sball  lx.*  made  in 
the  caption  or  lM)dy  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  de.scription  without 
qualification  elsewhere. 

7.  The  word  “Finish”  to  designate 
color,  shall  only  lie  used  as  a 
description,  following  the  name 
of  the  wood  used. 

8.  Where  furniture  is  catalogued, 
tagged,  labelled,  advertised,  or 
sold,  by  retailers,  it  sball  be  in 
accordance  with  these  Rules 
and  Interpretations. 

9.  Where  furniture  is  catalogued, 
tagged,  labelled,  advertised,  in¬ 
voiced,  or  sold,  by  manufactur¬ 
ers.  manufacturers’  representa¬ 
tives,  joblx*rs  or  wholesalers,  it 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  these 
Rules  and  Interpretations. 

10.  The  alx)ve  Rules  need  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  antique  furniture. 


room  illustration.  See  the  article  on 
Model  Rooms  in  the  special  housing 
and  homefurnishing  section  of  the 
January  Bulletin  for  details  of 
Iiow  it  may  lie  done.  In  McCall’s, 
photographs  of  the  room  in  its  first, 
second  and  third  years  are  shown, 
and  an  itemization  of  expenditures 
for  each  year  is  given. 

*  *  * 

The  same  j>lan  of  buying  good 
pieces  in  the  initial  purchase  with 
the  idea  of  building  for  the  future  is 
illustrated  in  The  Woman’s  Home 
Companion  for  March.  Here  Vir¬ 
ginia  Hamill  asks :  “Have  you 
thought  that  you  can  liegin  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  your  very  first  small 
apartment  furnishings  that  you  will 
need  in  that  coveted  home  of  your 
own?  To  give  you  some  suggestions 
along  these  lines,  we  furnished  a 
two-room  apartment  with  things  the 
new  house  will  some  day  require. 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Control  Topics 

{CoutiHiied  froDi  page  25) 


tion?  The  handy  little  lKK)k  recent¬ 
ly  published  will  find  an  eager  re¬ 
ception  on  the  i)art  of  controllers, 
assistants,  and  office  managers. 

The  Ixiok  treats  of  ])ersonnel 
methods  and  materials  recognizing 
the  ])arts  each  one  jdays  in  tlie  op¬ 
eration  of  an  office.  Under  the  sec¬ 
tion  on  Personnel,  topics  discussed 
include  measuring  production  meth¬ 
ods  of  compensation  on  a  produc¬ 
tion  basis ;  the  problems  of  fatigue 
and  lateness;  and  instruction  manu¬ 
als.  Several  suggested  jdans  for  in¬ 
centive  payments  relating  to  typing 
are  given.  'I'hese  could  very  well  lx* 
ada])ted  to  other  office  work  such  as 
hilling,  invoice  checking,  etc. 

Forms,  their  design  and  produc¬ 
tion,  are  given  much  attention  by 


the  author.  The  opening  chapter  is 
entitled  “Eliminating  (3ffice  Forms’’ 
— and  what  office  couldn’t  eliminate 
a  few  if  those  in  use  were  studied 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  iKxik! 
There  are  also  many  hints  on  the 
purchasing  of  supidies  that  will 
])rove  valuable. 

Under  Methods,  the  handling  of 
mail,  filing,  indexing,  and  other  rou¬ 
tine  procedures  are  discussed.  Prop¬ 
er  time-saving  methods  are  suggest¬ 
ed  and  comiiared  with  procedure 
frequently  encountered. 

The  hook  reads  very  easily  and 
can  he  u.sed  readily  as  a  check 
against  ])resent  jirocedure.  The  cost 
is  small  and  this  reviewer  suggests 
a  cojjy  he  in  every  controller’s  office. 


Tax  on  Unjust  Enrichment — Windfall  Tax 

Extension  of  Time,  To  Certain  Taxpayers.  For  Filing  Returns 


Model  Rooms 

{Cotitinucd  from  page  43) 

The  greater  part  of  our  money  we 
sj)ent  on  well-designed  furniture 
that  will  still  be  good  twenty  years 
from  now.  We  chose  low-ct)st  floor 
coverings  and  fabrics  so  that  a  future 
change  in  size  of  rooms  or  windows 
would  not  mean  discarding  exj^en- 
sive  rugs  and  draperies.  Acces.sor- 
ies  we  bought  as  economically  as 
]x)ssil)le.  When  all  was  finished  we 
found  that  we  had  spent  just  six- 
hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars.” 

That’s  a  fairly  good  sum  to  spend 
on  two  rooms.  Hut  Ix'cause  the  ex¬ 
penditure  is  made  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  it  is  well  worth  while.  In 
Miss  Hamill’s  plan  well-built  fur¬ 
niture  which  will  “survive  any  num¬ 
ber  of  reupholsterings,”  and  a  table, 
chest  and  chairs  which  are  u.sed  most 
attractively  as  living  room  and  l>ed- 
room  pieces  now  but  are  designed 
to  furnish  a  dining  room  later,  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  atid  ineentive  for  later 
expansion. 

The  plan  offers  an  excellent  way 
to  sidestep  the  purchase  of  a  cheap 
initial  outfit  on  the  grounds  that  “we 
won’t  be  using  it  more  than  a  few 
years.”  The  cheap  initial  purchase  is 
not  only  less  desirable  from  the  store 
point  of  view  at  the  start,  but  is 
likely  to  make  an  obstacle  to  further 
purchases  later,  since  the  customer 
finds  that  she  cannot  afford  to  start 
all  over  again  a  few  years  later,  no 
matter  how  optimistic  she  may  have 
been  in  the  beginning. 

Hy  working  on  the  huilding-for- 
the-future  idea  the  store  can  estab¬ 
lish  itself  as  friend  and  furnishing 
counsellor.  And  here  again  is  an 
idea  full  of  possibilities  for  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  resultful  mo<lel  room  with 
a  sound  merchandising  idea  Ixhind 
it.  — H.  K.  M. 


Assoriation  members  who  are 
planning  to  visit  England  about 
the  time  of  the  coronation 
should  communicate  with  the 
office  of  the  Managing  Director, 
who  has  received  a  suggestion 
from  the  Drapers’  Chamber  of 
Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  that  its  members  would  en¬ 
joy  meeting  visiting  N.R.D.G.A. 
representatives. 


AJOIXT  Rc.solution  of  the  Senate 
and  House  approved  March  13, 
1937,  permits  the  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue  to  grant  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  to  certain  taxjiayers 
Ixyond  the  extension  permitted  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1936. 

This  extension  does  not  aflfect  the 
vast  majority  of  retail  stores.  It 
would  apjfly  only  to  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  reimbursements  from  vendors 
with  respect  to  .A. .A. A.  taxes,  prior 
to  August  31st.  1936,  and  within  a 
fiscal  year  ending  prior  to  that  date. 
Thus,  stores  receiving  reimburse¬ 
ments  subject  to  tbe  ta.x,  in  tbe  cal¬ 
endar  year  1936,  but  which  stores 
operated  on  a  fiscal  year  ending 
December  31st,  1936,  or  January 
31st,  1937,  are  unaffected  by  the 
s])ecial  privilege  to  extend  the  time 
for  filing  granted  to  the  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Under  the  Act  (Section  53)  and 
Re^ilations  95  (Article  32)  the 
various  collectors  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  are  privileged  to  grant  e.xten- 
sions  upon  ajiplication  for  a  ])eriod 
of  time  not  exceeding  6  months 
from  the  original  due  date  of  the 
return — i.  e.,  2^/2  months  after  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year.  (See  also 
special  Windfall  Tax  Bulletin  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress,  date  Febru¬ 
ary  24,  1937). 

The  text  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
referred  to  in  the  opening  paragraph 


alx)ve.  reads : 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  ami 
House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  lx*,  and  he  is  hereby, 
authorized  to  grant  additional 
reasonable  extensions  of  time 
for  filing  returns  under  title 
III  of  the  Revenue  .Act  of  19.36 
for  the  calendar  year  1935  and 
any  fiscal  year  ending  on  or  Ix*- 
fore  August  31.  1936:  Pro- 
z’ided  that,  e.xcept  in  the  case 
of  taxpayers  who  are  abroad, 
no  such  extension  shall  lx*  made 
beyond  June  15.  1937.” 

*  *  * 

Note:  In  connection  with  the 
comnx'iit  and  suggestions  made  in 
the  Special  Windfall  Tax  Bulletin 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  mem¬ 
bers  should  note  that  a  certain  tax 
authority  has  stated  publicly  that 
some  of  the  reimbursements  made 
by  vendors  may  be  mere  price  ad¬ 
justments  and  not  technically  the 
type  of  reimbursements  described  in 
tlie  Law  as  subject  to  the  tax.  The 
phraseology  used  in  connection  with 
the  contracts  or  agreements  to  pay, 
and/or  the  statements  accompanying 
such  payments  may  have  important 
Ixarings  on  the  determination  of 
whether  such  adjustments  are  in 
fact  subject  to  the  tax. 
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Bringing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commerce  to  the  Shipping  Public 

{Continued  from  page  34) 


secure  reasonably  sound  advice  as  to 
procedure. 

District  Supervisors 

Kacli  District  is  headed  by  a  Dis¬ 
trict  Director  and  under  his  su])er- 
visiou  are  appointed  a  certain  num- 
l)er  of  District  Supervisors,  the  mun- 
l)er  (leiKMiding  entirely  iqKm  the  den¬ 
sity  of  the  motor  vehicle  operations 
in  that  district.  For  example,  Dis¬ 
trict  No.  2,  comprising  the  States  of 
Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  has  delegated  to  it  11  Super¬ 
visors  for  contact  work  with  the  pub¬ 
lic.  'I'here  are  other  districts  more 
sparsely  i)opulated  with  motor  vehi¬ 
cle  o])erators  in  which  there  are  only 
1  or  2  Supervisors.  The  intentions 
of  our  activities  were  those  of  satis¬ 
fying  informal  complaints  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  investigations  in  an  in¬ 
formal  manner  of  incorrect  opera¬ 
tions  and  correction  thereof,  where, 
for  example,  the  carrier  might  ix)ssi- 
bly  favor  particular  shi])j)ers  over 
others  in  angles  of  rates  or  services. 
Their  duties  run  also  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  requirements  of  the  act 
in  that  j)reliminary  investigations  are 
l)eing  made  against  such  operators 
as  may  be  considered  to  be  delilierate, 
in  their  violations,  looking  to  prose¬ 
cution  of  such  ojwrators  in  Federal 
Courts  as  provided  by  the  act. 

At  the  present  time,  many  of  the 
.Supervisors  are  conducting  informal 
hearings  on  the  original  applications 
under  the  “Grandfather”  clause  of 
the  motor  carrier  act,  looking  to  the 
satisfaction  by  the  Commission  of 
the  statements  contained  in  those  ap¬ 
plications  as  they  relate  to  proof  of 
service  on  the  part  of  the  oi)erators 
for  the  rights  that  they  are  applying 
for  in  the  conduct  of  their  business. 
This  again  leads  into  the  activity  of 
assisting  in  determining  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  carriers  in  their  insur¬ 
ance  requirements  as  laid  down  by 
the  Commission. 

The  industry  has  recently  been 
given  the  requirements  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  as  it  relates  to  safety  and 
performance  on  the  highways.  These 
requirements  set  up  specific  stand¬ 
ards  for  equipment  to  lie  used  on 
motor  vehicles  for  the  protection  of 
the  iniblic.  and  when  those  conditions 
become  effective  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  our  Siqiervisors  to  give  considera¬ 
tion  to  those  features  in  their  activi¬ 
ties  with  the  operators. 

In  addition  to  this  Supervisor 


force  in  the  District  office,  we  have 
a  Rate  Agent  and  a  complete  file  of 
tariffs  for  all  oi)erators  who  are 
domiciled  within  each  district.  That 
Rate  Agent  is  available  to  the  indus¬ 
try  and  to  the  imblic  in  the  matter 
of  any  rate  subjects.  He  is  spending 
a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  the  pre.sent 
situation  in  the  enlightenment  of  the 
motor  truck  industry  in  the  method 
by  which  tariffs  must  l)e  compiled 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  Commission,  aiding  and  as¬ 
sisting  ojierators  who  are  ignorant  of 
these  requirements,  in  directing  the 
compilation  of  them  and  seeing  that 
they  are  properly  filed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  He  has  also 
develojjed  in  the  recent  past  many 
contacts  with  groups  of  operators 
who  have  debatable  rate  situations 
and  in  an  informal  way,  princijjally 
by  conference  across  a  table,  has 
brought  out  iliany  rate  adjustments 
within  the  district  satisfactory  to 
ojjerators  and  shippers. 

Rates 

On  account  of  the  way  in  which 
the  motor  truck  industry  had  been 
conducted  in  the  jiast,  there  was  ab¬ 
solutely  no  semblance  of  regularity 
or  uniformity  of  rates  uixm  the  ini¬ 
tial  filing  date,  April  1st  of  last  year. 
This  resulted  in  a  very  disastrous 
situation  for  many  o^ierators,  in  that 
they  found  that  competitors  jnib- 
lished  rates,  for  the  same  service  be¬ 
tween  the  same  points,  at  entirely 
different  levels  to  what  they  had  filed 
and  revenues  they  had  secured  for 
considerable  ])eriods  before  this 
effective  date  of  filing.  The  necessity 
of  their  meeting  those  competitive 
rates  or  being  confronted  with  a  ma¬ 
terial  loss  of  business  was  immedi¬ 
ately  required.  In  fact,  this  condi¬ 
tion  developed  to  l)e  .so  acute  that  the 
rate  structure  for  any  particular 
operator  has  not  l)een  sufficiently  per¬ 
manent  since  April  1st,  and  up  to  the 
present  time,  to  permit  him  to  find 
out  just  where  he  is  headed  for,  so 
far  as  his  financial  structure  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  efforts  which  we  are  all 
putting  forth  toward  the  stabilization 
of  this  rate  structure  is  an  extremely 
essential  part  of  our  present  activi¬ 
ties. 

Then  it  is  to  l)e  expected  that  the 
Commission  at  a  little  later  date 
would  in  compliance  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  act  set  up  a  uniform 


system  of  accounting,  which  will  be 
required  of  all  oi^erators  in  interstate 
commerce  and  which  has  l)een  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  basis  of  ability  of  the 
operator  to  handle.  The  Commission 
has  set  up  this  system  with  the  view 
in  mind  of  securing  properly  com¬ 
piled  figures  for  the  constructive  and 
intelligent  regulation  of  motor  car¬ 
riers,  and,  in  order  to  secure  such 
figures,  the  structure  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  four  different  classes,  the 
operators  dropping  into  those  classes 
based  on  the  gross  business  being 
conducted  by  them,  the  first  class 
l)eing  those  operators  whose  gross 
business  does  not  exceed  $25,000  per 
year ;  the  second  class  l)eing  com¬ 
prised  of  operators  doing  gross  busi¬ 
ness  between  $25,000  and  $50,000; 
the  third  class  being  l)etween  $50,000 
and  $250,000;  and  the  fourth  class 
l)eing  o|)erators  in  excess  of  $250,- 
000.  In  order  to  carry  on  this  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  Commission  expects  to 
jdace  in  each  one  of  the  District 
offices  an  accountant  fully  responsi¬ 
ble  for  advising  with  the  carriers  and 
directing  the  use  of  these  uniform 
systems,  s(*  that  again  the  industry 
may  secure  first-hand  information  of 
such  activities  as  are  required  of 
them  through  these  field  offices. 

In  general,  the  field  office  is  now 
equii)ped  with  all  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  Commission  to  ans¬ 
wer  any  questions  for  the  oi)erator 
to  conduct  his  activities  well  within 
the  requirements  of  the  law  and  the 
Commission,  as  far  as  they  have 
progressed  without  fear  of  l)eing  in 
violation  of  the  intent  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  .Act. 


Traffic  Topics 

{Continued  from  page  33) 

sary  because  a  very  large  jiercentage 
of  all  claims  are  filed  by  consignees 
with  the  carrier  without  informing 
the  ship])er  of  the  occurrence. 

Exjierience  has  shown  that  in  near¬ 
ly  every  line  of  business,  most  car 
lot  shipjters  have  overcome  virtually 
the  entire  risk  of  loss  and  damage, 
and  the  efficient  methods  developed 
by  such  shipjiers  should  be  made 
available  to  others  who  have  not 
fared  so  well. 

The  railroads  and  express  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  cooperating  in  the  drive  to  make 
.'\l)ril  “Perfect  Shipinng  Month”  In- 
increasing  the  dejiendability  of  their 
service. 

Join  in  this  constructive  work  to 
reduce  loss  or  damages  that  are  c<ist- 
ing  you  money  and  railroad  money. 
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Retailing  Faces  a  Crisis 
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necessities  and  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  to  tlie  extent  that  we  make 
our  position  unmistakahly  clear. 

I  am  still  convinced,  in  spite  of 
everything,  that  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  .American  people 
is  based  upon  sound  principles,  and 
that  when  they  have  been  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  all  the  facts,  their  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  correct.  Where  they 
go  astray,  it  is  because  they  have 
been  decewed,  the  truth  has  been 
Xi'ithheld  from  them.  We.  as  mer¬ 
chants.  have  not  taken  the  pains 
and  trouble  ei>en  to  inform  our¬ 
selves  as  we  ought.  Memlx*rs  of  our 
Legislatures  have  not  Ix^en  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  facts  alxiut  the 
conditions  in  regard  to  which  they 
act. 

It  is  our  duty  to  help  them  under- 
-stand  that  the  sound  rehabilitation  of 
society  upon  a  .solid  basis  depends 
upon  the  protection  of  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  of  the  common  man 
and  woman,  the  average  family,  the 
average  home. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me. 

I  am  not  urging  the  retail  industry 
to  inject  itself  into  politics  in  any 
manner,  however  remote.  It  must 
never  lx  supposed,  there  must  he  no 
ground  for  assuming,  that  retailers 
as  a  body  are  acting  in  a  political 
manner  or  for  political  rea.sons. 
These  measures  to  which  I  refer, 
affecting  the  welfare  of  business,  the 
preservation  of  independent  mer¬ 
chandising.  and  the  standards  of 
living  of  every  consumer,  transcend 
all  political  considerations. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  no  long¬ 
er  any  such  thing  as  business  leg¬ 
islation  being  passed  on  party  lines. 
None  of  the  legislation  to  which  I 
refer  can  he  distinguished  as  Demo¬ 
cratic  or  Republican.  None  of  it  is 
definitely  su])ported  by  the  whole  of 
any  party.  On  the  contrary,  such 
measures  are  urged  solely  i)y  cer¬ 
tain  groups,  outside  party  lines, 
which  have  a  selfish  interest  to  serve 
in  their  enactment. 

If  consumer  interest  were  proper¬ 
ly  aroused,  no  pressure  group 
exists  that  wouhl  he  powerful 
enough  to  secure  the  passage  of  any 
of  these  hills  which  have  for  their 
])urpose,  the  inevitable  forcing  up  of 
living  costs. 

It  is  simply  hopeless  to  leave  such 
things  to  chante.  in  the  expectation 
that  they  will  somehow,  in  some 


miraculous  fashion,  adjust  them- 
-selves.  Retail  merchants  must  make 
themselves  heard  as  a  frank,  sincere, 
truth-telling,  compelling  force  that 
will  always  he  respected.  This  is 
a  job  that  calls  for  the  active  inter- 
e.st  and  cooperation  of  ez'ery  retailer 
in  the  State. 

We  are  not  opponents  of  prog¬ 
ress,  enemies  of  the  peoj^le,  l)arn- 
acles  on  the  ship  of  state,  liidehound 
Tories,  or  any  other  of  the  mon¬ 
sters  depicted  in  the  new  political 
vocabulary. 

We  have,  to  the  full,  as  much 
sympathy  as  any  living  men  with  the 
demands  that  are  Ixing  made  for  the 
trial,  at  least,  of  .some  means  of 
escajje  from  ever-present  poverty 
and  misery  and  okl-age  disability. 

Human  nature  has  in  all  ages 
manifested  itself  in  the  social  or¬ 
ganization  according  to  its  lights 
and  its  education.  Our  best  legis¬ 
lators,  our  Ixst  administrators,  our 
best  leaders,  today  are  men  who 
have  shown  distinguished  ability  in 
business.  Ours  is  a  business  coun¬ 
try.  Its  men  of  usefulness  an<l  sug¬ 


gestiveness  and  permanent  accom¬ 
plishment  come  mainly  from  the 
Inisiness  ranks. 

So.  as  light  and  intelligence  and 
business  integrity  and  business  com¬ 
mon  sense  acconqiany  opportunity 
and  experiment,  and  control  them, 
we  may  count  u])on  a  nation  Ixtter 
housed  and  better  clothed,  its  brains 
and  moral  nature  better  develo])ed, 
and  on  better  lines  of  health  and 
longevity. 

Let  no  man  tell  you  that  .Ameri¬ 
can  business  is  an  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  humanitarian  civilizatifm. 
Ixt  no  man  tell  you  either  that  the 
golden  age  is  to  he  approached  by 
dictatorship  in  any  form,  by  con¬ 
tempt  of  lazes  and  courts,  by  crack¬ 
ing  down  on  competition,  by  .s(|ueez- 
ing  the  consuming  public  dry,  by  the 
siqipression  of  constitutional  guar¬ 
anties.  by  supreme  paternalism,  by 
inflation,  taxes  on  undistributed 
surplus  and  Robinson- Patman  .Acts! 

We  as  business  men  yield  to  none 
in  love  of  country  and  of  our  fellow- 
men.  .All  the  more,  then,  it  is  my 
duty,  your  duty,  our  duty,  when  we 
see  clearly  that  our  fellowmen  are 
headed  for  trouble,  to  warn  them,  to 
inform  them,  and  to  fight  with  all 
our  powers  for  the  right  as  God 
gives  us  to  see  it. 
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demonstrator  or  salesperson  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  his  products  or  pro<lucts  in  a 
retail  store  operated,  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  another  party  in  which  com¬ 
petitive  products  of  other  producer? 
are  offered  for  sale  and  sold  to  con¬ 
sumers.” 

This  proposed  rule  likewise  fur¬ 
ther  provides  that  the  payment  of 
these  demonstrators,  by  manufac¬ 
turers,  is  only  prohibited  when  such 
payment  may  mislead  or  deceive  the 
public,  or  tend  to  hamper  and  un¬ 
duly  restrict  distribution,  or  lessen 
competition  or  restrain  trade,  hut 
since  all  these  elements  could  un¬ 
doubtedly  he  read  into  the  demon¬ 
stration  system  as  generally  prac¬ 
ticed  the  rule  is  tantamount  to  a 
general  prohibition  of  the  payment 
of  demonstrators  by  manufacturers. 

We  object  to  Rule  12  for  the  same 
reason  as  heretofore  set  forth  in  our 
objection  to  Rule  11.  This  should 
he  solely  a  matter  within  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  contracting  parties  and 
competitors  of  the  contracting  part¬ 
ies.  either  manufacturer  or  retailer, 
and  there  should  be  absolutely  no 
dictation  with  regard  thereto.  If 


manufacturers  did  not  find  it  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  pay  for  demonstrators 
in  retail  stores  they  would  not  do  so. 
It  should  be  no  more  within  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  prohibit 
such  payment  on  the  part  of  some 
manufacturers,  because  all  manufac¬ 
turers  do  not  desire  to  provide  such 
demonstration,  than  it  would  he  for 
the  Government  to  prohibit  certain 
manufacturers  from  engaging  in  na¬ 
tional  advertising  or  in  radio  broad¬ 
casting,  simply  because  other  manu¬ 
facturers  did  not  desire  to  do  so,  or 
could  not  afford  to  do  so. 

The  aforementioned  rules  will  be 
vigorously  opposed  by  your  .Asso¬ 
ciation  through  the  efforts  of  its 
Committee  on  V’endor  Relations,  lo¬ 
calise  they  are  contrary  to  sound  re¬ 
tail  practices. 

6.  Conferences  ivith  Millinery 
Stabilization  Commission 

Proposed  fair  trade  practice  rules 
have  Ixen  prepared  by  the  Millinery 
Stabilization  Commission  governing 
relationships  between  members  of 
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that  industry  and  retailers.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  proposed  practice 
rules — intended  for  submission  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission — 
discloses  that  several  of  the  propos¬ 
als  are  contrary  to  sound  established 
retail  practices. 

Your  Chairman,  and  Irving  C. 
Fox,  Counsel  of  the  National  Retail 
Drv  (l(K)ds  -Yssociation,  have  held 
conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  Millinery  Stabilization  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an 
amicable  adjustment  in  these  pro¬ 
posals  prior  to  their  filing  with  the 
Commission  in  Washington. 

As  a  result  of  these  conferences 
considerable  progress  has  been  made, 
and  we  are  hopeful  that  a  mutually 
satisfactory  understanding,  fair  to 
millinery  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  will  Ik*  reached  as  the  result  of 
these  deliberations  before  these  trade 
practices  are  formally  considered  by 
the  Commission. 

7.  Proposed  Campaign  for  Re¬ 
ducing  Returns  of  House 
Dresses 

Representatives  of  the  House 
Dress  Manufacturing  Industry  met 
witli  the  Wndor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  ])urpose  of  recommend¬ 
ing  the  lalK'ling  of  house  dresses  and 
wash  frocks  so  as  to  inform  the 
customer  that  such  garment  would 
not  be  subject  to  return  if  the  causes 
of  complaint  were  due  to  the  use  of 
deodorants  and  depilatories. 

.\fter  careful  delilK*ration  your 
Committee  recommended  to  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  that  Industry  that 
while  it  was  highly  in  accord  with 
the  elimination  of  returns  where  the 
damage  or  defect  complained  of  is 
not  due  to  manufacturing  faults  but 
solely  to  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  either  retailer  or  manufacturer ; 
and  that  the  unwarranted  return  of 
inerchandi.se  by  consumer  to  retailer 
and  by  retailers  to  vendors  is  an  un¬ 
fair  i)ractice;  nevertheless,  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  tliat  producers  of  merchan¬ 
dise  must  be  strictly  accountable  for 
the  fpiality  of  merchandise  and  must 
not  Ik*  permitted  to  evade  that  re¬ 
sponsibility  by  regulations  of  trade 
associations  or  labeling. 

1  he  Committee  recommended  the 
inauguration  and  conduct  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  to  be  engaged  in 
by  manufacturers,  retailers,  laun¬ 
dries,  dry  cleaning  establishments, 
and  manufacturers  of  derxlorants 
and  de])ilatorie.s  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  public  generally  as  to 
the  proper  use  of  such  hygienic  prod- 
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nets.  We  recommend  that  the  best 
interests  of  all  concerned  would  be 
served  by  such  a  voluntary  educa¬ 
tional  campaign,  participated  in  by 
all  interested  parties  working  in  co- 
o{)eration  one  with  the  other,  by 
which  consumer,  retailer  and  manu¬ 
facturer  would  learn  to  appreciate 
the  mutual  problems  of  each  other. 

This  recommendation  of  your 
Committee  on  Vendor  Relations 
was  acceptable  to  the  rejiresentatives 
of  the  House  Dress  Industry,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  such  a  campaign 
will  be  effective  in  reducing  to  a 
minimum  returns  of  washable  gar¬ 
ments  f(»r  reasons  ba.sed  upon  the 
misuse  of  hygienic  prinlucts. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Association  of 
House  Dress  Manufacturers.  Inc., 
has  proposed  that  five  working  days 


Ik>  established  as  the  period  of  limi¬ 
tation  for  returns  in  that  industry. 
Your  Committee  has  already  pointed 
out  to  that  organization  that  such 
garments  do  not  constitute  high  fash¬ 
ion  merchandise ;  are  purchased 
often  in  large  (juantities,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  lx*  (juickly  examined  a'*d 
checked  by  retailers. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts, 
your  Committee  has  recommended 
to  that  industry  that  the  period  for 
returns  lx  established  on  the  basis 
of  ten  working  days  rather  than  five. 

Your  Committee  furthermore 
pointed  out  that  the  policy  of  w'heth- 
er  or  not  a  retailer  desires  to  give 
credit  to  a  customer  prior  to  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  merchandise  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  for  inspection,  is  one  solely 
within  the  determination  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  retailer.  The  question  of 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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the  view  to  develo])ing  standard 
sizes  for  children’s  clothes.  .\lso  the 
Committee  is  working  on  a  stand¬ 
ardization  project  for  sheets,  as  well 
as  the  shrinkage  of  woven  cotton 
yard  goods,  also  lx*dding  and  tijt- 
holstery.  men’s  work  shoes  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  shoes  and  color  permanence. 

The  Committee  ott  Alerchandise 
Standards  reviewed  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram  of  hosiery  standards  for  the 
construction  and  inspection  of 
women’s  full-fashioned  hosiery  as 
developed  by  the  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hosiery  Manufacttirers.  jttst 
]niblished  after  two  years  of  study 
and  research. 

These  .standards  aim  at  two  ob¬ 
jectives  ;  namely,  tbe  e.stablishment 
of  construction  specifications  below 
which  a  mantifacttirer  n’lay  not  go 
without  the  necessity  of  so  marking 
his  product  by  grade ;  and  the  crea- 
ti«)n  of  a  practical  inspection  stand¬ 
ard  for  determining  firsts,  irregtt- 
lars.  or  seconds. 

'fhe  organizations  represented  on 
the  .Advisory  Committee  on  Ulti¬ 
mate  Consumer  (jimkIs  of  the 
.American  Standards  .Association, 
indicates  the  wide  interest  in  the 
subject  of  Consumer  Relations, 
riiey  are  as  follows ; 

.American  .Association  of 
University  Women 

.American  Home  Economics 
.Association 

General  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs 


National  .Ass(X’iation  of  Purchas¬ 
ing  .Agents 

National  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers 

National  League  of  Women  \''ot- 
ers 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Asso¬ 
ciation 

U.  S.  Deimrtment  of  .Agriculture 
— Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

U.  S.  Department  of  Lalxtr — 
Consumers’  Project 

U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce — 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 

The  members  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  .Association  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Merchandise  Standards 
are  as  follows : 

Chairman :  Harold  \\’.  Bright- 
man,  L.  Bamlx*rger  &  Co., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Rolx*rt  Blum.  Abraham  &  Straus, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y^. 

C.  W.  Dorn,  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
New  AA)rk  City 

Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Frank  R.  Jelleff, 
Inc.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

.Arthur  Kaufman.  Gimbel  Bros., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Margeson,  Marshall  Field  & 
Co..  New  York  City 

D.  M.  Nel.son.  Sears  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Benjamin  M.  Sisson.  Sisson 
Bros.-Welden  Co.,  Binghamton, 
N.  A'. 

David  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  &  Co., 
Boston,  Alass.  (Ex  Officio). 
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Sales  Promotion  Ideas 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


(A)  In  a  series  about  Our  Best 
Salesmen”  the  N.  Y.  World-Tele¬ 
gram  recently  quoted  the  beliefs  of 
Jules  G.  Haft,  master  salesman,  on 
“How  to  Sell”.  Mr.  Haft  “single- 
handed,  in  the  last  year,  sold  $2,- 
000,000  worth  of  cloaks  and  suits”, 
and  so  his  views  on  the  matter  of 
effective  salesmanship  should  be 
noted  carefully  by  anyone  sincerely 
desirous  of  selling  more  goods. 

These  six  points  made  by  Mr. 
Haft  apj)ealed  to  us  as  lieing  partic¬ 
ularly  important  to  stores :  ( 1 )  Sell 
yourself  and  your  honesty,  your 
house  and  its  integrity;  (2)  Never 
make  a  promise  you  can’t  keep;  (3) 
Regard  every  customer  as  the  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  of  his  town;  (4)  Know 
your  own  goods  and  other  people’s; 

(5)  Be  able  on  your  own  record  to 
go  back  anywhere  you’ve  been ;  and 

(6)  Stress  the  points  that  make 
your  line  outstanding. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Haft’s  wording 
applies  to  selling  a  manufacturer’s 
pnxluct  to  stores,  but  you  can  very 
easily  adapt  the  ideas  to  store  sales¬ 
manship.  Just  as  one  example,  sup- 
jKise  your  salespeople  could  be  sold 
on  the  value  of  dealing  with  each 
individual  customer  as  if  she  were 
the  most  important  person  in  town 
— lx)y !  wouldn’t  that  one  item  alone 
make  a  terrific  difference  in  vour 
sales ! 

(B)  In  “Executives’  Service 
Bulletin”  of  the  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company  another  star 
salesman,  P.  O.  Ferrel  of  Real  Silk 
Hosiery  Mills,  tells  how  his  organi¬ 
zation — the  world’s  largest  manu¬ 
facturer  of  silk  hosiery  for  men  and 
women,  with  “all  of  its  products 
sold  direct  to  the  consumer  in  homes 
and  offices  throughout  the  land” — 
selects  and  trains  its  10,000  sales¬ 
men.  Here  again  you  must  trans¬ 
late  this  manufacturer-language  in¬ 
to  store  language,  but  we’re  sure 
you  will  note  some  valuable  lessons 
that  might  prove  advantageous  if 
used  in  your  own  store. 

.'\mong  other  things,  here’s  what 
Mr.  Ferrel  has  to  say:  “Training 
in  Method  .  .  .  Perhaps  one  of  the 
chief  fundamentals  in  our  training 
plan  that  would  not  l)e  obvious  on 
the  surface  is  that  we  attempt  to 
teach  a  method  of  selling.  We  have 
no  desire  to  make  hosiery'  techni¬ 
cians  or  experts  of  our  salespeople. 
We  have  found  that  technical  knowl¬ 
edge,  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  a 


hindrance  and  a  handicap  rather 
than  a  help. 

“Primarily  we  train  method, 
method,  and  more  method.  What  to 
sell —  yes,  but  how  to  sell  it  is 
equally,  if  not  more,  important.  A 
fine  shotgun  or  a  famous  golf  club 
in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  not 
trained  in  the  methods  of  using  them 
will  not  break  any  clay  pigeons  or 
make  any  300-yard  drives.  That  is 
why  we  focus  so  much  attention  on 
the  method.  Behind  it  all,  we  know 
that  the  product  must  be  right ;  it 
must  be  the  finest  quality  we  know 
how  to  produce. 

“These  things  we  must  have,  but 
Mrs.  Average  Consumer  is  inter¬ 
ested  primarily  in  the  l)eauty  of  the 
stocking  on  her  leg,  not  the  numher 
of  stitches  in  the  seam.  Those 
stitches  may  make  the  stocking 
wear  better,  and  if  it  wears  Ixjtter 
slie  will  like  it  and  lx?  most  satis¬ 
fied  with  it,  but  they  are  only  im¬ 
portant  details  which  will  keep  a 
product  sold  when  in  use.  but  which 
will  never  create  a  customer  nor 
originate  a  sale.” 

“Field  Training  .  .  .  The  second 
phase  in  our  sales  instruction  plan 
is  field  training.  Field  trainers  for 
the  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills  arc 
selected  from  the  most  capable 
salesmen.  (Jur  present  jdan  is  to 
])ay  them  a  stipulated  salary,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  commissions,  for  the  cx- 
])ress  purptxse  of  training  and  re¬ 
training  other  salesmen.  This  plan 
gives  every  indication  of  l)eing  the 
most  successful  we  have  ever  used.” 

“The  novice  remembers  by  actual 
practice.  He  gets  no  theory,  no  high 
sounding  essays  on  the  art  of  sales¬ 
manship  in  general.  We  attempt  at 
all  times  to  make  our  training  in 
salesmanship  a  practical  application 
of  the  fundamental  theories,  even 
though  we  do  not  specifically  men¬ 
tion  the  theories.  The  trainer’s  job 
is  an  important  one,  and  is  so  re¬ 
garded  in  this  business.  We  feel  it 
is  the  first  step  up  from  the  ranks 
into  l)ranch  managerial  and  other 
executive  positions,  and  our  sales 
personnel  see  it  in  that  light.” 

*  *  * 

Here's  a  Plan  to  Help  You  Add 
Selling  Power  to  Your 
Woven  Labels 

Back  at  the  time  we  were  strug¬ 
gling  with  our  publication  on  In¬ 


ternal  Store  Promotion,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  long  experience  in  the 
woven  label  field  very  kindly  sub¬ 
mitted  his  ideas  concerning  the 
plight  of  many  stores’  woven  label 
programs  and  expressed  his  views 
for  correcting  the  situation.  Karl 
Egge  of  Bloomingdale’s  touched 
upon  the  same  matter  at  the  Janu¬ 
ary  Convention  when  he  stated  that 
conditions  in  stores  “applying  not 
only  to  packaging,  but  to  woven  and 
printed  labels  l)earing  the  store 
name”  were  “pathetic,  startling, 
silly.shocking.” 

Stores  that  are  not  content  to 
l)ermit  such  conditions  to  exist,  but 
are  definitely  setting  out  this  year 
to  take  full  advantage  of  every  jx)s- 
sible  opportunity  to  increase  sales, 
will  tlierefore  l)e  ititerested  in 
our  manufacturer-friend’s  suggested 
program ; 

“Woven  Labels  in  Department 
and  Specialty  Stores 

“Existing  Condition  1 :  Most 
stores  use  Woven  Labels  on  Less 
than  100^  of  their  Ready  To  Wear 
because : 

(a)  Not  having  the  prestige  of 
luxury  shops  they  believe  that 
customers  do  not  appreciate 
their  laliels. 

(b)  They  think  they  are  saving 
money  by  not  using  labels. 

“Effect  Upon  Stores: 

(a)  They  lose  the  benefit  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  possible  ad¬ 
vertising  —  implied  recommen¬ 
dation  by  their  customers. 

(b)  To  their  potential  customers 
they  are  ‘just  another  store.’ 
In  the  newspapers  all  stores 
make  similar  claims. 

(c)  .'Ml  connection  between  the 
store  and  unbranded  garments 
is  cut  off  upon  delivery.  I’eo- 
])le  do  not  l)oast  of  purchases 
from  stores  which  are  not  top- 
notch. 

(d)  They  are  sure  to  lose  more 
ground.  Other  stores  using  the 
full  power  of  W’oven  Lalxds 
will  eat  into  the  business  of  the 
stores  which  don’t. 

“Existing  Condition  2 :  Stores  use 
unrelated  and  improperly  designed 
labels  of  varying  qualities  because: 

(a)  Individual  wishes  of  depart¬ 
ment  heads  are  relayed  to  the 
Supply  Man  who  buys  lal)els 
as  he  does  pencils,  paste  and 
motor  oil.  There  is  no  view  of 
the  effect  upon  the  customer. 

(b)  Little  or  no  thought  is  given  to 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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Do  YOU  Agree  with  Paul  Hollister?  .  .  . 

You  Should! 

At  last  January’s  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Convention  Paul  Hollister,  Publicity  Director  of  Macy’s,  presented 
a  constructive  7-point  program  for  effective  sales  promotion  in  1937.  “Your  Sales  Plan”,  he  said, 
“should  be  based  on  the  composite  opinion  of  the  responsible,  daring,  significant  individuals  (the 
strong  ‘natural  salesmen’)  of  your  store.  It  should  not  be  based  on  an  individual  analysis,  opinion 
or  gamble.” 

II  You  Agree,  You'll  Order  TODAY  Additional  Copies 
Of  These  Publications  lor  All  Your  Key  Executives! 

Many  stores  have  already  done  so,  their  individual  orders  ranging  from  5  copies  up  to  20.  They  realize — as  you 
will — the  value  of  the  “composite  opinion’’  Mr.  Hollister  stresses.  And  the  cost,  as  you  will  note,  is  insignificant. 

RETAILER’S  CALENDAR  and  *  A  Compilation  of  IDEAS  on 
PROMOTIONAL  GUIDE  for  1937  INTERNAL  STORE  PROMOTION 


24  pages,  including  7  idea- provoking  Charts 
and  a  Promotional  Calendar  for  all  of  1937. 

Price  to  Members — $1.20 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 

Let  others  tell  you  why  you  need  this  publication: 
•  “A  valuable  contribution  to  retailing.’’  •  “Indeed  a 
guide  to  intelligent  sales  planning.  An  excellent  job.”  • 
“The  most  complete  job  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  I 
cannot  imagine  how  it  can  be  improved  upon.”  •  “A 
veritable  treasure  for  all  sales  promotion  men.  buyers 
and  merchandising  executives.”  •  “The  old  ‘medi¬ 
cine  man’  was  little  better  equip{)ed  for  his  job  than  the 
modern  sales  promotion  man  not  in  possession  of  this 
book.”  •  “It  is  indeed  a  fascinating  publication.” 


52  pages,  covering  10  vital  phases  of  a  full- 
fledged  Internal  Store  Promotion  program. 

Price  to  Members — $1.50 
to  Non-Members — $2.50 

And  here's  what  they  say  about  this  publication: 
•  “One  of  the  greatest  contributions  to  retail  sales 
promotion  for  many  years.”  •  “It  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold  if  one  really  uses  the  ideas  offered.”  •  “It  is 
the  most  intelligent.  ])ractical  and  useful  publication  for 
retailers  that  I  have  ever  seen.”  •  “It  is  creative, 
convincing,  and  alMn’e  all  constructive.”  •  “It  should 
be  an  inspiration  to  the  executive  organization  of  every 
store  in  the  country.”  •  “You’ve  set  off  a  fire  cracker 
under  all  .sales  promotion  chairs  in  America.” 


1937  Retailer’s  Calendar  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  3181  Su  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for . copies  at  $ 

each  of  the  new  1937  Retailer's  Calendar  and  Pro¬ 
motional  Guide.  My  check  is  enclosed. 


Name  of  Concern 


City  and  State 


Internal  Store  Promotion  ORDER  BLANK 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  101  W.  31st  St.,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for  .  copies  at  $  . 

each  of  Ideas  on  Internal  Store  Promotion.  My  check 
is  enclosed. 


Name  of  Concern 


Citv  and  State 


SALES  PROMOTION  DIVISION,  National  Retail  Drv  Goods  Association,  101  West  Slst  St.,  New  York 
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Report  of  Vendor  Relations  Committee 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


whether  the  return  is  justifiable 
should  in  no  manner  be  prejudiced 
by  any  arrangement  which  a  retailer 
may  make  with  a  customer  prior  to 
the  return  of  the  merchandise  to  the 
manufacturer. 

8.  The  Tydings-Miller  Bill 

The  Committee  on  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  is  particularly  interested  in  the 
Tydings-Miller  Price  Maintenance 
Bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Congress.  This  Bill,  which  aims  to 
legalize  price  fixing  contracts  or 
agreements  between  manufacturers 
and  retailers  on  trade-marked  goods 
sold  in  interstate  commerce  for  re¬ 
sale  at  retail  in  states  having  so- 
called  fair  trade  acts,  will  inevitably 
raise  the  prices  of  such  goods  to  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

To  date  the  greatest  activity  has 
been  shown  in  the  maintenance  of 
retail  prices  in  states  having  fair 
trade  acts  by  drug  and  cosmetic 
manufacturers,  book  publishers,  cig¬ 
arette  manufacturers,  and  distillers 
of  alcoholic  liquors. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  has  cooperated  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  agricultural  and  con¬ 
sumer  groups  in  opposing  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Tydings-Miller  Bill 
in  its  present  form  as  constituting  an 
absolute  price  fixing  measure  con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  interest.  In  order 
to  prevent  destructive  and  predatory 
price  cutting  of  the  retail  prices  of 
trade-marked  goods,  however,  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  has  urged  that  this  bill  be 
amended  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  such 
goods  at  less  than  net  invoice  cost. 
This  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
abolish  the  economic  evils  of  price 
cutting ;  would  prevent  unwarranted 
interference  by  manufacturers  in  the 
operation  of  retail  businesses ;  would 
permit  retailers  to  sell  such  products 
at  prices  consistent  with  their  oper¬ 
ating  costs;  and  would  spare  the 
consumer  from  paying  prices  arbi¬ 
trarily  fixed  by  manufacturers — 
often  exorbitant  in  consideration  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

If  the  Tydings-Miller  Bill  passes 
in  its  present  form — without  the 
amendment  urged  by  your  Associa¬ 
tion —  there  will  be  a  decline  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand  for  trade-marked 
goods  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  public  demand,  for  privately 
branded  merchandise. 


It  will  be  the  purpose  of  these 
monthly  reports  to  keep  members 
fully  informed  on  the  activities  of  the 
Committee  on  Vendor  Relations  of 
your  National  Association.  Your 
Chairman  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  members  regarding  the  work 
of  this  Committee  will  be  welcomed 
at  all  times.  There  is  much  work  to 
be  done  in  the  field  of  vendor  rela¬ 
tions  and  this  work  can  only  be 


carried  out  to  maximum  effective¬ 
ness  if  we  have  the  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  every  member. 

We  believe  that  any  sound  pro¬ 
gram  of  vendor  relationships,  car¬ 
ried  out  in  the  interests  of  more 
efficient  and  economical  distribution 
of  goods  to  the  consumer,  will  have 
the  support  of  all  progressive  and 
farsighted  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers.  With  this  thought  before  it, 
your  Committee  is  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  with  any  group  or 
groups  interested  in  the  fostering  of 
better  trade  relations. 


Sales  Promotion  Topics 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


concerted  effort  to  ‘sell  the 
store  to  the  public.’ 

(c)  Manufacturers  of  Men’s  Wear 
arid  other  items  are  asked  to 
purchase  labels  to  use  on  gar¬ 
ments  purchased  by  the  store. 
Many  of  these  manufacturers 
in  trying  to  keep  the  cost  of 
labels  down  to  the  minimum 
cause  changes  in  quality,  size 
and  design  without  regard  to 
the  effect  upon  the  store. 

“Effect  Ppon  Stores: 

(a)  Such  stores  cannot  have  a 
house  trade  mark  which  is  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  pledge  of  style  and 
quality. 

(b)  Each  department  cannot  ‘pull’ 
properly  for  all  the  others  or 
itself. 

“Existing  Condition  3 :  Stores 

have  dead  stock  of  labels  because: 

(a)  New  buyers  usually  wish  to 
improve  on  the  work  of  pre¬ 
decessors. 

(b)  Individual  department  heads 
tire  of  long  used  labels,  making 
balance  in  stock  obsolete. 

(c)  Greater  than  necessary  quanti¬ 
ty  of  labels  purchased  to  save 
in  cost. 

“Effect  Upon  Stores: 

(a)  Frozen  stock  means  dead 
money. 

(b)  If  effort  is  made  to  reduce 
stock  there  is  great  danger  of 
misuse  of  labels. 

(c)  Existing  investment  in  dead 
stock  is  deterrent  when  neiv 
labels  are  needed. 

Cure  for  the  Three  Major  Retard¬ 
ing  Conditions: 


“Appoint  a  suitable  person  to  as¬ 
sume  duties  of  LABEL  COOR¬ 
DINATOR’  to  operate  under  joint 
direction  of  merchandise  and  adver¬ 
tising  heads.  Assign  following  du¬ 
ties  to  Label  Coordinator: 

(1)  Take  complete  charge  of  all 
labels  in  stock  and  on  order. 

(2)  Determine  exact  nature  of 
basic  store  design  for  its  name 
and  crest,  if  any. 

(3)  Develop  appropriate  additions 
to  above  to  indicate  groups  of 
departments,  i.e. — 'Men’s  Wear, 
Women’s  Ready  to  Wear, 
Boys’  Wear,  Lingerie,  Debu¬ 
tante,  Sports,  Infants,  etc. 

(4)  Correlate  these  designs  so  as 
to  have  as  few  as  possible  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  labels  in  the 
store.  ^ 

“In  considering  these  4,  keep  well 
in  mind  that  the  label  is  the  store’s 
‘message’  carried  everywhere  by 
its  customers  and  seen  by  prospec¬ 
tive  customers.  See  that  its  quality 
and  design  constantly  work  for  the 
store. 

(5)  Liquidate  present  stock  adher¬ 
ing  as  near  as  possible  to  above 
set-up. 

(6)  As  required  to  follow  present 
stock,  order  new  labels  in  com¬ 
plete  accordance  with  above 
plan.  Quantity  ordered  should 
not  exceed  planned  expectation 
of  units  to  be  sold  for  one  sea¬ 
son  at  a  time. 

(7)  See  the  labels  purchased  by  or 
supplied  to  manufacturers  are 
in  exact  accordance  with  items 
2  and  3.” 
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WHETHER  it  is  because  legis¬ 
lative  sessions  are  drawing  to 
a  close,  requiring  that  special 
emphasis  be  placed  at  this  time  upon 
tax  measures  which  appear  inimical 
to  retailing,  or  because  there  is  an 
increase  in  such  proposals  in  the 
various  legislative  bodies,  neverthe¬ 
less,  recent  membership  bulletins 
from  local  associations  coming  to 
the  attention  of  this  department, 
show  definitely  that  the  subject  of 
taxation  is  among  the  leading  topics 
of  discussion  in  local  retail  centers. 

Members  are  being  urged  by  their 
secretaries  to  protest  this  kind,  or 
that  kind  of  taxation,  including  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  taxes  on  sales. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Speaking  of  sales  tax,  it  may  be 
recalled  that  this  department  some 
months  ago  suggested  that  instead  of 
using  the  term  “sales  tax”  that  op¬ 
ponents  of  this  type  of  taxation  re¬ 
fer  to  it  as  a  “Purchase  Tax”,  for 
the  reason  that  the  so-called  sales 
tax  is  really  a  tax  on  the  purchaser 
— ^the  consumer — ^rather  than  upon 
the  seller — the  retailer. 

Following  that  suggestion  in  this 
department,  several  secretaries 
prominent  in  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Secretaries  wrote  us 
concerning  it,  excerpts  of  which  are 
as  follows: 

“To  my  mind,  such  a  description 
or  designation  of  the  tax  has  much 
in  its  favor.  If  this  kind  of  taxation 
were  labelled  Purchase  Tax,  the  op¬ 
ponents  would  be  relieved  of  much 
consumer  education.  As  it  is  now, 
the  consumer  must  be  informed  em¬ 
phatically  and  continuously  that  the 
Sales  Tax  falls  on  the  purchaser. 
The  designation  of  purchase  or  con¬ 
sumer’s  tax,  therefore,  has  not  only 
a  psychological  advantage  for  the 
opponents  of  a  sales  tax,  but  also 
the  description  carries  its  own  true 
meaning  most  emphatically.” — Paul 
R.  Ladd,  Manager,  Retail  Trade 
Board,  The  Providence  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Prozndence,  R.  /.  and 
President  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Secretaries. 


“I  note  your  suggestion  regarding 
the  designation  ‘purchase  tax’  in¬ 
stead  of  ‘sales  tax’,  and  I  think  that 
where  the  issue  is  a  new  one  it  is 
very  desirable  to  designate  it  that 
way,  but  I  question  whether  in  states 


where  the  public  has  become  used 
to  a  sales  tax  it  would  be  advisable 
to  try  to  make  a  change.  Certainly, 
however,  it  is  a  matter  that  is  worthy 
of  much  study.”  —  Charles  E. 
Hoyd,  Secretary,  Retail  Merchants’ 
Association,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


“I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  comments  you  made  in  The 
Quorum  on  the  subject  of  sales  tax. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  you 
make  is  well  taken  and  that  calling 
the  tax  a  ‘purchase’  instead  of  a 
‘sales’  tax  would  have  a  very  favor¬ 
able  psychological  effect.  Certainly 
if  the  tax  were  called  a  ‘purchase 
tax’  the  consumer  would  l)e  under 
no  misapprehension  as  to  who  is 
paying  the  tax.” — Sadie  Hartman, 
Secretary,  National  Association  of 
Retail  Secretaries. 

*  *  '* 

Among  the  bills  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  in  Pennsylvania  which 
may  lie  interesting  to  secretaries,  is 
one  which  would  make  it  unlawful 
for  any  State  or  State-aided  school 
or  institution  to  sell  any  merchan¬ 
dise  “in  the  open  market  in  com¬ 
petition  with  business,”  other  than 
“articles  or  supplies  of  necessity  or 
convenience  dispensed  or  furnished 
to  patients  or  inmates  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions  or  those  attending  such 
schools.” 

*  * 

In  that  state  also  a  bill  has  been 
introduced  to  regulate  bankrupt, 
receivers’,  trustees’,  etc.,  sales  which 
may  be  interesting  to  secretaries  in 
other  localities  who  have  long 
wrestled  with  this  problem  in  an 
attempt  properly  to  control  it.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  bill,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Retailers’  Association,  Inc., 
say  in  a  bulletin  recently  received : 

“As  to  any  expected  benefit  from 
the  enactment  of  this  measure,  the 
following  may  be  stated : 

“a.  The  license  fee  charged  may  of 
itself  stop  some  of  these  sales. 

“b.  The  90-day  time-limit,  without 
the  right  of  renewal  for  a  year, 
should  serve  to  curb  the  sale 
which  otherwise  would  last  in¬ 
definitely. 

“c.  The  requirement  to  file  an  in¬ 
ventory  will  provide  a  public 
record  which  can  be  checked  to 


verify  advertising  claims  made 
by  the  operator  of  the  sale. 

“It  may  appear  as  a  glaring  omis¬ 
sion  to  many  Association  members 
that  the  Bill,  as  now  drafted,  con¬ 
tains  no  provision  to  prohibit  the 
bringing-in  or  ‘stuffing’  of  the  stock 
with  outside  merchandise — admit¬ 
tedly,  the  w'orst  feature  of  this  type 
of  sale. 

“Such  a  provision  was  originally 
considered,  but  was  tentatively  dis¬ 
carded  on  the  theory  that  it  would 
be  lietter  to  gain  a  foothold  first  by 
proposing  a  more  or  less  innocuous 
measure  and  later  seek  amendments 
to  plug  the  loopholes.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

From  Paul  R.  Ladd,  Manager  of 
the  Retail  Trade  Board  of  The 
Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
we  learn  that  “the  few  days  trial 
of  the  park-o-meters  in  Market 
Square,  Providence,  has  developed 
one  thing  already  of  interest  to  mer¬ 
chants,  namely  that  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  parking  spaces  have  been 
opened  up,  and  therefore  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  shopping  public.  The 
habitual  parker  who  uses  the  streets 
for  storage  by  shifting  a  car  from 
time  to  time  or  otherwise,  has  gone 
elsewhere  apparently.” 

Also,  Mr.  Ladd  tells  us  that  “con¬ 
sumers’  clubs  are  being  organized 
throughout  New  England  and 
Rhode  Island  now,  with  the  idea 
that  consumer  cooperative  stores  will 
be  established  as  rapidly  as  possi¬ 
ble.”  Mr.  Ladd’s  recommendation 
to  his  members  is  that  such  requests 
for  discounts  should  be  rejected  by 
retailers  because  as  he  points  out, 
“they  might  lead  to  disastrous  com¬ 
petition  in  discounts.  If  you  are  ap¬ 
proached  by  a  consumers’  club  or 
any  similar  group,  you  are  urged  to 
telephone  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
and  also  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  ‘no 
discount’  policy.  Also,  bear  in 
mind  that  discounts  to  special  groups 
may  be  illegal  under  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  which  declares  against 
discriminatory  prices  in  any  form.” 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

It  seems  to  the  editor  of  this  De¬ 
partment  that  the  Canton,  Ohio,  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Board  was  of  service 
to  its  members  in  the  publishing 
of  a  list  of  pay-days  of  Canton’s  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns.  This  list  includ¬ 
ed  nearly  one  hundred  plants  in 
Canton.— JOHN  W.  HAHN. 
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that  reason,  it  seems  to  me  we  need 
a  restatement,  not  the  establishment 
of  some  new  philosophy,  but  a  re¬ 
statement  of  our  law  to  express  the 
developed  philosophy  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  particularly  I  mean  of 
American  business  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  my  judgment  it  would 
be  far  easier  to  get  such  a  restate¬ 
ment  than  to  try  to  carry  on  the 
enforcement  of  our  present  vague 
and  undetermined  economic  poli¬ 
cies. 

“I  have  divided  the  enforcement 
end  of  this,  the  administrative  end, 
the  government  end,  into  two  classi¬ 
fications  for  a  very  definite  reason, 
first,  to  set  up  an  enforcement  com¬ 
mission — and  I  have  not  said  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  because  I 
don’t  want  to  define  it  as  meaning 
the  same  thing  that  is  existing  to¬ 
day.  My  proposition  is  that  we 
should  set  up  an  enforcement  com¬ 
mission  empowered  to  interpret  the 
law  to  specific  cases  in  the  vast  in¬ 
tricacies  of  American  business.  No 
matter  how  well  the  law  is  wTitten, 
we  still  cannot  afford  to  put  busi¬ 
ness  under  criminal  prosecution  as 
a  means  of  finding  out  what  the 
law  is. 

“Now  the  only  way  to  avoid  that, 
the  only  practical  way,  is  to  shift 
from  the  method  of  enforcement 
through  a  criminal  prosecution  of 
an  uncertain  law,  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  interpretation  by  an  adminis¬ 
trative  commission  of  a  well-defined 
law  and  the  application  of  that  law 
to  a  specific  case,  and  then  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  an  order  by  that  commission 
to  cease  and  desist,  which  puts  the 
business  man  or  the  business  or¬ 
ganization  upon  notice  that  they 
have  two  courses,  either  to  obey  that 
order  or  to  fight  that  order  in  the 
courts,  but  they  at  least  know  what 
the  law  is  that  they  are  supposed 
to  obey  and  whether  they  should 
undertake  to  fight.  From  then  on 
they  know  what  they  are  doing. 

“Such  a  commission  must  be  a 
militant  arm,  in  a  sense,  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  an  enforcement  arm. 
That  doesn’t  mean  that  it  should  not 
l)e  impartial,  that  it  should  not  be 
thoroughly  free  from  any  individual 
dogmas,  but  it  is  an  arm  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  law.  Such  a  com¬ 
mission  thereby  is  not  adapted  to  help 
work  -out  constructive  solutions  of 
existing  business  problems,  and  those 


are  developing  constantly  and  need 
new  solutions.  Such  a  commission  is 
not  adapted  to  make  a  choice  in  a 
twilight  zone,  and  there  are  always 
going  to  be  twilight  zones,  between 
that  which  is  prohibited  by  the  law 
and  that  which  may  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  law,  the  twilight  zone  where 
there  are  perhaps  desirable  business 
agreements  that  have  not  yet  been 
thoroughly  defined,  where  perhaps 
there  is  an  area  of  experiment,  not 
experiment  under  penalty  of  jail  or 
fine  but  experiment  on  a  fair,  rea¬ 
sonable  basis,  with  an  opportunity 
to  try  out  a  reasonable  program. 

“For  that  purpose  the  coopera¬ 
tive  aid  of  government  can  only  be 
extended  by  a  commission  whose  job 
is  not  the  enforcement  of  a  specific 
law.  If  you  turn  to  the  enforcement 
commission  and  say,  “We  desire  to 
make  such  and  such  an  agreement  in 
our  industry,  the  enforcement  com¬ 
mission  is  not  sure  how  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  going  to  work  out,  whether 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  going  to  prove 
of  general  iniblic  benefit  or  whether 
it  is  going  to  arouse  a  great  deal  of 
hostility.  The  enforcement  commis¬ 
sion  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  law.  Are  they  as  a  prose¬ 
cuting  attorney  to  grant  immunity? 

“The  thing  is  fundamentally  un¬ 
sound.  They  should  not  be  put  in 
any  such  position,  but  there  should 
be  an  agency  to  which  men  who  de¬ 
sire  to  work  together  for  what  they 
regard  as  justifiable  private  and  pub- 
lis  purposes,  could  go  and  say,  ‘This 
is  our  program  which  we  think  is 
within  the  present  law.  It  may  per¬ 
haps  come  within  the  twilight  zone, 
but  w’e  think  it  is  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  We  think  it  should  be  sanc¬ 
tioned.’  That  agency  of  government, 
whether  it  be  a  commission,  depart¬ 
ment  or  what  not,  should  be  able  to 
give  such  sanction  to  that  agreement 
that  those  endeavoring  in  good  faith 
to  fulfill  it  will  not  come  immediately 
under  the  penalty  of  existing  law.  Of 
course,  they  would  not  be  permitted 
to  sanction  any  agreement  definitely 
in  violation  of  the  law,  but  their  sanc¬ 
tion  would  have  this  prima  facie  ef¬ 
fect,  that  anyone  desiring  could  make 
a  complaint  to  the  enforcement  com¬ 
mission  that  this  agreement  itself 
was  improper  and  then  you  would 
have  a  test  of  that  question,  but  if  no 
complaint  was  made  you  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  trv  out  a  new  meth¬ 
od  of  cooperation.” 


Congressman  Patman  has  intro¬ 
duced  two  bills  of  interest.  H.  R. 
4722  allows  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  to  prohibit,  as  an  unfair 
method  of  competition,  a  manufac¬ 
turer’s  selling  at  retail,  when  by  so 
doing  he  lessens  competition  with  his 
retailer  customers,  or  tends  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  monopoly.  His  second  bill 
( H.  R.  4726)  amends  the  Clayton 
Act  so  as  to  render  it  unlawful,  when 
the  effect  will  be  to  lessen  competi¬ 
tion  or  tend  to  monopoly,  to  include 
in  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods 
or  services,  a  condition  whereby  the 
vendor  agrees  subsequently  to  pur¬ 
chase  certain  goods  or  services  from 
the  vendee  or  a  person  designated  by 
him.  This  bill  would  eliminate  some 
of  the  loopholes  in  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  and  also  prevent  a  buy¬ 
er  from  restricting  his  purchases  to 
those  sellers  who  will  agree  to  buy 
from  firms  in  which  he  has  an  in¬ 
terest. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

State  legislation  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  important  because  of  the 
new  technique  being  developed  by 
various  pressure  groups  to  accom¬ 
plish  federal  support  of  their  meas¬ 
ures  by  indirect  means  when  they 
have  failed  to  do  so  directly.  Price 
maintenance  laws  in  the  various 
states  and  the  Tydings-Miller  bills 
are  two  examples  of  this  process. 
The  state  will  first  introduce  certain 
measures  and  then  the  Congress  is 
asked  to  enact  an  enabling  law  to 
permit  the  same  control  of  merchan¬ 
dise  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
into  any  of  these  states.  Resale  price 
maintenance  laws  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  practically  every  state  where 
the  legislatures  are  in  session. 

Many  other  devices  are  being  de-  • 
signed :  for  example  a  law  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  California  prohibiting  a 
manufacturer  who  sells  to  a  whole¬ 
saler  from  selling  to  a  retailer.  This 
may  appear  to  be  unimportant  at  the 
present  moment,  but  it  is  a  well  de¬ 
fined  plan  of  action  and  if  enacted 
in  California,  which  state  is  now 
considered  a  “guinea  pig”  for  all 
types  of  experiments,  attempts  will 
undoubtedly  be  made  to  introduce  it 
in  other  states. 

*  *  * 

Another  matter  of  importance  to 
retailers  is  the  apparent  pressure 
now’  being  brought  upon  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  necessity  for  bringing 
private  carriers  under  the  Trucking 
Act. 

Hearings  are  being  held  in  vari¬ 
ous  cities  shortly  and  it  is  our  under- 
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ilirily  for  payroll  records 


FICIENTLY  FLEXIBLE  FOR  ANY  OTHER  ACCOUNTING  WORK 


•  The  first  purpose  of  this  National  Typewriting- Book¬ 
keeping  Machine  is  the  preparation  of  payroll  records. 
But  it  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  also  be  used  on  all 
other  accounting  work — such  as  accounts  receivable, 
accounts  payable  and  general  ledger  work.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  features  found  on  posting  machines,  the 
typewriter  is  available  for  heading  up  forms,  writing 
in  any  necessary  information  such  as  the  employee’s 
name  and  number,  and  typing  full  descriptions  of  post¬ 
ings  on  other  kinds  of  work. 

All  the  standard  features  of  National  Typewriting- 
Bookkeeping  Machines  are  found  in  this  machine.  These 
include  constantly  visible  printing  line,  fully  automatic 
computation  and  printing  of  net  amounts,  and  automatic 
accumulation  of  proof  totals. 

This  versatile  machine  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  busi¬ 
ness  office.  A  demonstration  of  this  machine  by  the  local 
National  representative  will  not  obligate  you  in  any  way. 


Send  for  Nationaf  s  Payroll  Plans  that  provide  records  which 
conform  with  Social  Security  Legislation. 


Legislation 


standing  that  practically  all  unions 
and  many  organizations  of  truckmen 
are  behind  the  move.  Of  course,  this 
will  affect  only  such  private  carriers 
as  deliver  in  interstate  commerce  out¬ 
side  of  zones  which  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  as  “metropolitan  areas”. 

In  New  York,  for  example,  many 
of  our  stores  have  daily  deliveries 
outside  of  the  approved  “metropoli¬ 
tan  area”  for  New  York  City.  This 
is  a  very  important  matter  since  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  the  right  to  regulate  personnel, 
type  of  vehicle,  safety  devices,  etc. 

Many  individual  states  are  like¬ 
wise  considering  laws  to  include  all 
private  carriers  under  their  state  car¬ 
rier  acts.  In  Oklahoma,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  a  bill  before  the  legis¬ 
lature  to  include  all  private  carriers 
under  the  Carrier  Act  of  Oklahoma. 

Texas,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
bill  to  exempt  the  private  carriers 
from  regulations. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  a 
bill  to  regulate  private  carriers  where 
a  charge  direct  or  indirect  is  made 
for  delivery.  Probably  the  meaning 
of  “indirect  charge”  will  be  divulged 
when  this  bill  is  debated,  but  it  would 
appear  where  delivery  is  included  as 
part  of  the  overhead  expense  upon 
which  markup  is  based  that  all  stores 
making  deliveries  are  making  an  in¬ 
direct  charge  therefor. 

It  is  likely  that  all  important  legis¬ 
lation  will  be  subordinated  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  proposal  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  reorganize  the  Judiciary  and 
to  increase  the  membership  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

The  outcome  of  the  legislation 
suggested  by  the  President,  a  bill 
to  accomplish  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Ashurst,  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
cannot  at  this  time  be  foretold.  Al¬ 
though  a  source,  ordinarily  in  the 
past  well  informed,  has  indicated 
that  in  the  Senate  the  President’s 
proposal  will  have  a  majority  of  16 
votes,  there  is  substantial  opinion  in 
Washington  to  the  effect  that  wheth¬ 
er  the  President’s  plan  is  modified  or 
not,  legislation  as  finally  adopted, 
satisfactory  to  him,  will  enable  him 
to  attain  the  objectives  he  seeks. 

It  is  believed  to  be  likely  that  the 
membership  of  the  Supreme  Court 
will  be  increased  from  its  present  9 
to  at  least  11  and  with  voluntary  re¬ 
tirement  of  three  of  the  justices,  un¬ 
der  a  bill  about  to  be  passed,  and 
which  would  provide  for  retirement 
with  full  pay,  the  present  tension 
would  be  relieved  by  the  replacement 
of  these  three  with  new  appointees. 


However,  if  an  unusual  length  of 
time  is  consumed  in  reaching  a  com¬ 
promise  on  this  all  important  ques¬ 
tion,  which  will  permit  attaining  what 
is  said  to  be  the  President’s  objec¬ 
tive,  little  if  anything  of  a  substantial 
legislative  nature  will  be  determin¬ 
able. 

On  the  other  hand  if  reasonably 
early  agreement  is  had  upon  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  compromise  on  the  judiciary 


an  immediate  small  reduction  in  any 
rate,  which  may  be  bankrupting  the 
motor  carriers,  should  not  obscure 
the  vision  of  the  forest,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  an  efficient  motor  carrier 
industry  giving  the  high  type  of  ser¬ 
vice  that  is  needed  month  in  and 
month  out,  year  in  and  year  out. 

Secondly,  users  of  this  form  of 
transportation  should  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  strong  and  destructive 
trend  of  recent  years  in  the  various 
state  legislatures  looking  toward  the 
restricting  of  this  form  of  transpor¬ 
tation.  These  restrictive  measures 
are  founded  on  three  fallacies,  so 
prevalent  in  the  public  mind,  name¬ 
ly,  that  trucks  do  not  pay  for  the 
roads  they  use,  that  trucks  wear 
out  the  roads,  and  that  trucks  cause 
the  accidents. 

As  to  the  first  fallacy,  any  fair 
analysis  of  figures  in  the  states 
shows  that  trucks  are  more  than 
paying  their  way,  with  354  million 
dollars  of  special  taxes  paid  in  1936 
against  $194,181,000  in  1929.  Those 
studies  which  have  attempted  to 
prove  the  contrary  have  taken  in 
such  factors  as  a  large  share  of  the 
cost  of  building  and  maintaining  city 
streets,  a  tax  rate  on  the  highway, 
a  public  convenience ;  the  placing  on 
the  expense  side  of  tax  evasions 
without  an  offset  on  the  income 
side :  and  something  borrowed  from 
England  known  as  “heritage  of  the 
past,”  which  involves  the  estimating 
of  the  value  of  the  roads  as  of  a 
certain  date.  In  this  last  matter,  it 
is  known  that  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  spent  some  20 
years  and  173  million  dollars  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  determine 
the  value  of  the  railroads. 

To  prove  that  the  motor  vehicle 
is  paying  its  way,  the  fact  that  some 
200  million  dollars  of  special  motor 
taxes  is  being  diverted  to  other  pur¬ 
poses  than  road  construction  and 
maintenance  would  easily  prove  the 
case. 


reform  proposal,  then  it  might  be  a 
Presidential  message  on  the  subject 
of  hour  and  wage  regulation,  includ¬ 
ing  retailing,  might  be  sent  to  Con¬ 
gress  upon  the  basis  of  which  a  bill 
for  Administration  support  would 
be  introduced  and  started  through 
the  legislative  mill. 

Of  course,  the  possibilities  sug¬ 
gested  above  are  wholly  dependent 
upon  eventualities. 


In  connection  with  the  second  fal¬ 
lacy,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads’ 
studies  have  amply  proven  that  with 
proper  tires  and  with  axle  load 
properly  spread  trucks  do  not  des¬ 
troy  the  road.  The  trouble  is  that 
too  many  state  laws  have  been 
passed  because  of  political  pressure 
and  not  founded  on  engineering 
facts.  That  is  why  there  are  such 
ridiculous  weight  laws  as  those  of 
Texas  and  Kentucky  and  many 
other  states. 

As  to  the  fallacy  that  trucks  cause 
the  accidents,  the  proof  of  its  un¬ 
soundness  lies  in  the  fact  that  truck 
accidents  have  been  decreasing  suc¬ 
cessively  year  by  year  and  that  at 
every  safety  meeting  the  chief  effort 
has  been  toward  educating  the  pri¬ 
vate  car  driver  rather  than  the  com¬ 
mercial  vehicle  driver. 

The  safety  regulations  recently 
issued  by  the  Commission  to  be¬ 
come  effective  in  part  on  April  1 
and  in  toto  July  1,  are  the  first 
country-wide  effort  to  intelligently 
handle  this  question.  The  rules 
have  been  found  to  be  generally  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  operators  who  want 
to  be  safe.  Already  Georgia  has 
adopted  them  and  the  other  states 
are  expected  to  bring  their  rules  in 
line  with  them. 

The  Motor  Carrier  Act  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  eliminate  some  of  the  bur¬ 
densome  restrictions  placed  on  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  by  different 
states.  Injunctions  granted  in  South 
Carolina  and  Illinois  against  maxi¬ 
mum  weight  laws,  and  in  the  courts 
in  Connecticut  against  the  insurance 
requirements  of  that  state  show  a 
trend  in  this  direction. 

Retailers  should  follow  closely  all 
developments  in  this  direction  and 
lend  every  assistance  possible  to  the 
efforts  being  made  to  combat  direc¬ 
tion  and  lend  every  assistance  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  efforts  being  made  to  com¬ 
bat  burdensome  regulations. 


Tomorrow’s  Motor  Transportation 

(Continued  jrom  page  35) 
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Burroughs 


PAYROLL 
RECORDS  in 


WRITING 


W 

ill 

1  THE  PAYROLL 


The  complete  payroll  and  check  register  in  one  unit  shows  the 
gross  pay,  all  deductions,  and  the  net  pay  for  all  employees. 
Separate  totals  for  all  columns  accumulate  automatically. 


2  EARNINGS  RECORD 


3  EMPLOYEE’S  STATEMENT 


RECORDS^  ^ 

This  receipt  for  deductions,  which  the  law  requires  be  given  to 
each  employee  at  each  |^y  period,  also  shows  the  individual’s 
gross  earnings,  all  deductions,  and  net  pay.  It  can  be  retained 
permanently  by  the  employee. 

4  PAY  CHECK  or  pay  envelope 


Since  the  check  or  pay  envelope  is  written  with  the  above  three 
records,  the  amount  is  in  perfect  accord  with  these  records. 


These  four  payroll  records  can  be  produced  as  one  fast  job 
on  any  one  of  the  many  new  payroll  machines  Burroughs 
provides  especially  for  this  work.  Regardless  of  the  size  of 
your  payroll,  or  the  nature  of  your  payroll  handling 
problem— these  new  machines  can  bring  to  you  the  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  in  time  and  money  they  are  bringing  to 
many  concerns  in  all  lines  of  business.  It  will  pay  you  to 
investigate.  For  quick  action,  telephone  your  local  Bur¬ 
roughs  office  or  wire  direct  today.  Or  mail  the  coupon. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  NEW  PAYROLL  FOLDER! 


BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  680J  SECOND  BLVD.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
Send  me  the  new  folder  “Modern  Payroll  Methods” — which  includes  illustrations  of  forms 
for  compiling  figures  required  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 


Name  _ 
Address. 


Type  of  Business. 


Hosiery 


This  FREE  book  showed  me  the  way! 

•  Every  credit  executive— every  retailer— knows 

that  slow  accounts  cut  tremendously  into  net  _ 

profits.  But  few  realize  in  how  many  diflferent  i 

ways  slow-pay  customers  penalize  the  returns  i 

from  sound  merchandising,  traffic-building 
promotion,  efficient  operation.  The  cost  of 
warehousing  your  merchandise  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  home  is  greater  than  most  retailers  think! 

In  this  new  book,  “The  Ten  Hidden  Losses  in  Slow 
Charge  Accounts,”  Dr.  Clyde  William  Phelps,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  University  of  Chattanooga,  points 
out  and  analyzes  these  costs.  And — what’s  more  important 
— he  tells  how  to  prevent  them  through  a  sound  credit 
policy  developed  from  a  study  of  many  leading  stores.  The 
principles  Dr.  Phelps  sets  forth  are  saving  money  now  for 
hundreds  of  merchants. 

Mail  the  Coupon  For  FREE  Copy 

‘"The  Ten  Hidden  Losses  In  Slow  Charge  Accounts”  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Research  Department  of  Household  Finance 
Corporation.  It  is  a  product  of  studies  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  American  Family’s  economic  welfare.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  to  you  gladly— /r«.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 

CORPORATION  and  Subsidiaries 

•  •  >  one  of  the  leading  family  finance  organizations,  with  222  offices  in  14*  cities 

Household  Finance  Corporation 

Dept.  NRDG-3,  919  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  "The  10  Hidden  Losses  In  Slow  Charge 
Accounts.”  This  request  places  me  under  no  obligation  in  any  way. 


_ State _ 


(Continued  from  page  42) 

“For  evening,  the  season  promises  sandal  shoes  that 
only  the  sandal  stocking  of  two  thread  construction  can 
possibly  do  justice  to — because  this  is  surely  a  time 
when  a  ‘document  is  only  as  good  as  its  signature’. 
Beautifully  ait-out  evening  sandals  demand  the  setting 
of  a  lovely  stocking,  just  as  lx*autifully  cut  jewels  de¬ 
mand  fingers  of  character.” 

*  *  * 

Next  month  I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  practice 
of  using  a  hosiery  department  as  a  ‘lure’.  Not  so  long 
ago,  hosiery  departments  were  sometimes  run  in  the 
‘red’  and  the  deficit  charged  to  advertising,  this  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  unsuspecting  into  the  store  so 
that  they  could  l)e  attracted  to  other  merchandise  on 
display  in  surrounding  departments.  Today,  the  maj¬ 
ority  of  stores  find  they  can  get  the  stipulated  store 
markup  on  hosiery  as  with  other  departments,  charging 
pro  rata  for  floor  space,  window  space,  advertising  and 
other  items  of  overhead,  so  w'hy  not  all  stores?  Do  you 
believe  every  hosiery  business  should  be  a  legitimate  one? 
Any  word  that  you  may  send  in  which  will  aid  in  plac¬ 
ing  every  department  on  a  business  plane  wdth  millin¬ 
ery,  dresses,  gloves  and  shoes,  will  be  added  to  next 
month’s  article. 

*  *  * 

Correction 

On  page  170  of  the  Hosiery  Manual,  published  in  the 
February  Bulletin,  the  following  statement  appears: 
“A  fifty-one  gauge  stocking  is  an  evening  stocking  and 
will  not  give  service  .  .  .”  The  statement,  because  of 
a  typographical  error,  is  erroneous.  It  should  read :  “A 
fifty-one  gauge  stocking  is  an  evening  stocking  and 
may  not  give  service.  .  .  .” 


Corsets 

(Continued  jroni  page  41) 

is  seamed  to  simulate  the  boned  affair  of  olden  days, 
form  fitted  and  diaphragm  controlled  for  the  purpose 
of  complimenting  the  dresses  of  the  season  by  giving 
excellent  lines  with  plenty  of  comfort  to  the  wearer. 

It  is  reported  to  me  that  complete  satisfaction  has 
been  realized  by  one  department  store  from  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  permanently  stationing  a  corset  fitter  in 
the  ready  to  wear  section.  This  plan  has  resulted  in 
five  or  six  sales  a  day  of  higher  priced  corsets. 

Corset  buyers  have  talked  with  me  in  the  past  about 
such  a  plan  but  generally,  they  have  felt  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  corset  alteration  delaying  the  fitting  of  ready  to 
wear  would  be  a  problem.  In  most  cases  the  objection 
was  brought  forth  that  most  ready  to  wear  departments 
feel  they  have  not  enough  fitting  rooms  and  that  the 
time  taken  up  by  the  additional  corset  fitting  would 
retard  sales  of  ready  to  wear. 

The  store  I  am  speaking  of  finds  there  is  no  difficulty 
over  this  extra  time  and  the  ready  to  wear  salesperson 
is  quite  happy  since  the  full  credit  of  corset  sales  go 
directly  and  fully  to  her. 

Personally,  I  have  longed  to  see  corset  departments 
placed  adjacent  to  ready  to  wear  instead  of  near  under¬ 
wear,  negligees  and  often  maids’  uniforms.  There  could 
be  no  closer  relation  between  two  departments  than 
the  corset  and  ready  to  wear. 

With  the  trend  toward  modernizing  corset  depart¬ 
ments,  they  can  easily  be  designed  to  complement  in 
appearance  the  floor  devoted  to  ready  to  wear. 
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Successful  Salesmen  Plan  Their  Selling 

They  Get  Facts  First — Don’t  Just  “Trust  to  Luck’ 


IN  these  few  brief  pages  bring 
you  a  “boiled- 

rug  salesmen  are  selling  Karastan 
floor 

In  con- 

summary 

salesmen — whose  rec- 
ords  prove  they  are  the  top-produc- 
ers — we  omit  customary  infor- 
mation  on  how  worsteds  wools 
are  rugs  are 

how  to  identify  peri^  furnishings, 
how  to  color  and 

so 

Valuable  and  useful  as  that  in  for- 
^nation  is,  it  has  been  presented 
many  times  before.  Every  alert  rug 

salesman  constantly  adds  to  his  ^^Sm^^MgSHf^S^SSSBflSB 
wealth  of  background  facts  about 
rugs  of  all  types.  Your  own  store 

library  can  undoubtedly  supply  vou  ^  ,  ,,  ,  .  ...  ,.  .  „ 

•■1  11  *.  i  i  ^  .  Comfortable  chairs  like  this — L.  b. 

With  excellent  texts.  4  Co..  IndianapoUs-enable 

In  these  pages,  let  us  repeat,  we  rustomerx  to  enjoy  ^sitting-down* 
bring  you  only  common-sense,  work-  perspective. 

able  methods  in  actual  use — not  •  ->.  •  •  xt 

some  “expert’s”  opinions  of  how  \V  hat-do-you-Nv^nt  ?  spirit.  No, 
Karastan  rugs  might  be  sold.  Rug  >’«V  to  lie  helpful,  even  if  the 
men,  salesmen  like  yourself  have  ^  ^lank  stranger, 

supplied  and  okayed  this  informa-  Again,  as  one  executive  of  a  large 
tion;  so  have  rug  executives  who  t)f  the  biggest 

have  worked  their  way  to  the  top.  Problems  of  the  large  store  is  me- 
Successful  rug  salesmen  straight-  <^>ianized,  meaningless  i^oliteness.  It 
way  do  four  important  things  when  ^s  us  gc^  money  to  bring  peo- 
they  spot  a  customer  or  prospect:  P^^  the  front  door.  \\e  want  to 

,  ,  ,  ,,,  ,  ,  ,,  show  them  that  we  do  welcome  them 

1.  They  make  her  fee  at  home.  .j^^erely.  Our  best  aid  is  the  sales- 
r  ^  clear  pictiire  saleswoman  whose  friend- 

of  her  requirements,  with  mini-  Jiness  rings  true  ” 
mum  guessing.  What  you  say  is  no  less  impor- 

3.  They  select  one  or  two  Karastan  than  hozv  you  greet  your  cus- 

rugs  which  they  believe  will  tomer.  Inasmuch  as  you  are  selling 

“click.”  Karastan  rugs,  in  the  home-like  at- 

4.  They  work  into  personaliaed  mosphere  of  home  furnishings,  you 

showing  quickly.  have  an  opportunity  that  other  sales- 

Let’s  check  each  one  of  those  im-  l^^Ple  ordinarily  might  well  envy, 
portant  four  steps.  ^^hen  a  woman  stops  in  your  de- 

Opartment,  she  may  be  only  “look- 
:  Making  ing.”  But  whether  or  not  she  is  just 

Customers  “Feel  At  Home”  shopping  around  or  ready  to  buy, 

.  ,  .,  ,  r  .  „  here  are  the  tactics  used  by  top- 

A  plea^nt  smile  and  a  friend  y  ^^tch  rug  salesmen : 
greeting  instinctively. -win<- friendly-'  •  'pj^gy  ^gg  w’hatever  friendly  greet- 
reaction.  Local  customs  throughout  ■  j^^st  natural  to  them,  for  ex- 
the  country  vary  considerably,  rang-  ample  * 

ing  from  informal,  chatty  con  versa-  ’  ,  ,  t  .  , 

tion  to  formal  contacts.  Btit — every-  ^  P 

w’here  the  genuine,  cordial  greeting  you. 

“registers.”  Here’s  a  good  slant  oh  ^  handsome  pattern,  isn  t 

that  point,  contributed  by  a  highly  h? 

capable  rug  salesman.  He  says :  Conversational  openers  like  those, 

"Treat  customers  just  as  you  or  others  similar,  open  a  contact  on 
would  if  they  were  callers  at  your  a  friendly,  informal  basis.  After  a 
front  door  at  home.  ■'You  wouldn’t  few  words  many  salesmen  introduce 
greet  anyone  in  a  perfunctory  themselves  by  name  in  much  the 


same  way  they  would  at  a  club  or 
church  function,  or  any  place  where 
strangers  meet.  And  repeatedly  they 
find  that  a  customer  responds  by 
giving  her  own  name.  If  you  were 
in  your  own  home,  you  wouldn’t 
pass  up  the  common  jxiliteness  of 
suggesting  a  chair.  The  same  po¬ 
liteness  pays  in  the  rug  department. 
Successful  rug  salesmen  try  to  get 
the  customer  comfortably  seated. 
For  example: 

— “Please  make  yourself  comfort¬ 
ably  at  home,  while  we  find  out 
what  you  need.” 

— “Mrs.  .  .  .  (and  if  you  hesitate 
slightly  and  look  at  her  e.xpect- 
antly,  she  may  volunteer  her 
name)  won't  you  please  have  a 
chair  here?” 

In  some  instances,  simply  draw¬ 
ing  a  chair  forward,  and  a  friendly 
nod,  will  speak  louder  than  words. 

Most  stores  have  given  up  the 
old-fashioned,  high-seat  “perches”. 
Such  seats  are  all  right  for  profes¬ 
sional  men  buyers,  but  they  make 
the  average  woman  customer  feel 
awkward,  and  they  decidedly  are 
out  of  line  with  modern  merchandis¬ 
ing  practice. 

Successful  salesmen  are  not  al¬ 
ways  able  to  get  a  customer  seated 
— but  they  try!  A  customer  seated 
is  a  customer  committed  to  a  more 
favorable  reception  of  whatever  you 
have  to  show. 


DONT’S”— Important 


Don’t  greet  customers  with  a 
casual  or  “deacl-paii”  look.  Their 
reaction  is  bound  to  be  about  the 
same  as  yours. 


Don’t  use  such  “rubber  stamp” 
openers  as: 

— “Looking  for  a  rug?” 

— “What  can  I  do  for  you?” 

— “We  have  rugs  at  $00,  $00  and 
$000.  How  much  did  you  want 
to  pay?” 
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Strjt  Number  :  Finding 

Out  Your  Customer’s 
Requirements 

Rug  salesmen  who  sell  most 
Karastans  know  that  unless  they 
get  a  i)icture  of  what  the  customer 
needs  — Ixdore  plunging  into 
showing  rugs,  they  are  Iwund  to 
(1)  guess  wrong,  (2)  waste  their 
own  time,  and  (3)  worst  of  all,  ap¬ 
pear  iticompetent  in  the  eyes  of  any 
intelligent  customer. 

In  the  next  two  pages  we  will 
get  into  specific  means  of  finding 
out  what  the  customer  wants — but 
first,  right  here,  let  us  dwell  on  this 
imj)ortant  caution:  DO  NOT 
SHOW  THE  COMPLETE  LINE 
FIRST! 

In  theory  only  is  it  a  smart  idea 
to  give  women  a  complete  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  your  Karastan  stocks. 

The  reasons  why  that  is  not  a 
sound  practice  are  obvious: 

1.  You  confuse  customers  if  you 
show  them  too  much. 

2.  You  are  forced  to  meet  price  dis¬ 
cussion  ahead  of  time. 

3.  You  put  yourself  up  against  the 
obstacle  of  having  to  show  too 
many  patterns — tiring  both  you 
aiul  your  customer. 

In  selling  rugs  headwork  can  save 
a  tremendous  amount  of  hackwork 
and  footwork.  Any  smart  salesman 
knows  that  a  porter  can  “throw” 
rugs.  A  salesman  is  a  salesman  be¬ 
cause  he  has  learned  henv  to  help 
customers  buy  and  direct  their 
choice  to  what  they  should  have  or 
think  they  should  have. 

Let’s  agree,  as  most  rug  sales¬ 
men  do,  that  it’s  a  good  idea  to  work 
from  ]acts  first.  Those  facts  com¬ 
monly  are  the  following: 

— The  size  of  the  room  for  which 
the  rug  is  intended 

— The  kind  of  room 
— The  style  of  furnishings 
— The  lighting  and  exposure 
— The  color  scheme 

There  is  no  parrot-like  rotation 
order  for  finding  out  those  facts.  As 
soon  as  you  get  the  customer  talk¬ 
ing  about  her  room,  as  a  matter  of 
course  she  will  generally  cover  the 
facts  you  want  to  know.  You  may 
have  to  prompt  a  bit,  but  that’s  easy. 

“Doesn’t  all  this  take  time?” 
NO.  The  difference  between  the 
Wong  method  and  right  method  is 
a  matter  of  seconds.  In  a  minute 
or  two  a  customer  can  supply  you 
with  the  essentials. 


Show  your  finest  quality 
first!  Trading  up  pays. 

All  right — let’s  suppose  you  have 
obtained  those  facts.  The  next  step 
is  selecting  one  or  two  Karastans 
which  you  lielieve  will  most  nearly 
meet  requirements. 

Step  Number  0  :  Choosing 
the  Right  Rug 

As  you  well  know,  Karastan  au¬ 
thentic  reproductions  of  Oriental 
and  Chinese  rugs  are  exactly  the 
kind  that  go  best  with  18th  Cen¬ 
tury  and  all  traditional  types  of 
home  furnishings.  And  for  purely 
“average”  rooms,  of  no  particular 
style,  a  Karastan  brings  the  stamp 
of  character,  and  provides  a  means 
of  styling  the  whole  room. 

Make  sure  that  the  first  rug  you 
show  is  a  Karastan,  your  top-quali¬ 
ty — not  a  Karashah,  not  a  Kara- 
Khiva,  nor  a  Kara-Kirman — but  a 
KARASTAN. 

And  here  is  why  that  constitutes 
the  soundest  approach: 

First  of  all,  a  Karastan  is  your 
best  rug.  You  flatter  customers  by 
showing  them  your  best  merchan¬ 
dise  first,  even  if  you  do  have  to 
show  a  lower-priced  rug  later.  Let 


us  remember  another  important 
point : 

Your  store  is  a  prestige  store.  By 
the  very  fact  that  customers  have 
come  to  your  store,  not  to  some 
other,  they  have  to  a  degree  already 
classified  themselves.  These  cus¬ 
tomers  are  the  kind  that  take  top- 
merchandise  for  granted  and  expect 
it!  In  fact,  you  may  easily  offend 
a  customer,  if  you  guess  the  pocket- 
book  bracket  too  low.  A  man  who 
walks  into  a  custom  tailor  shop  ex¬ 
pects  to  be  shown  good  material, 
not  a  markdown  “special”  suit.  This 
same  reasoning  holds  true  in  the 
rug  department  —  particularly  in 
dealing  with  women  customers. 

Step  Number  :  Personalize 
the  Showing 

Suppose  that  a  woman  has  given 
you  room  dimensions  which  indi¬ 
cate  that  she  needs  a  12  x  18  Kara¬ 
stan. 

That’s  the  rug  to  show  first!  Do 
not  attempt  to  show  her  any  other 
size — and  espeeially  not  a  9  x  12. 
If  you  show  her  any  other  rug  hut 
the  12  X  18,  you  convey  the  im¬ 
pression  that  you  are  fumbling,  or 
that  the  larger  rug  is  expensive. 
Rug  manufacturers  and  the  rug  in¬ 
dustry  have  handicapped  themselves 
by  playing  9  x  12’s  far  too  strong¬ 
ly.  Karastan  early  in  its  history 
pioneered  correct  room  sizes — and 
the  increasing  ratio  of  business  in 
rugs  larger  than  9  .r  12  indicates  the 
big  growing  trend. 

Keep  Your  Second 
Rug  Ready 

Have  a  second  rug  in  readiness 
for  the  customer’s  consideration 
after  she  sees  the  first,  of  the  same 
size  as  the  first.  Spend  adequate 
time  in  showing  the  first  rug.  Then 
make  sure  that  in  showing  the  sec¬ 
ond  Karastan  you  offer  a  reason  for 
showing  the  rug,  a  reason  which  you 
explain  to  the  customer,  for  ex¬ 
ample  : 

— “This  pattern,  a  little  less  pro¬ 
nounced,  may  be  better  for  your 
living  room.” 

— “This  particular  color  is  a  trifle 
deeper  than  the  other  and  may 
harmonize  with  your  draperies 
better.” 

When  you  follow  the  foregoing 
method  in  showing  your  Karastan 
rug,  you  ( 1 )  indicate  to  the  custom¬ 
er  that  you  are  trying  to  help  her 
buy  what  is  right  and  best  for  her; 
and  then  if  you  are  still  not  on  the 
right  track,  (2)  you  make  it  easy 
for  her  to  indicate  to  you  exactly 
what  she  does  want. 
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These  Simple  Aids  Help  Get  "Facts  First” 


Model  rooms  provide  nn  easy  means  of  netlina  facts  from  customers. 
This  handsome  Chippendale  dining  room,  featuring  correct-size  Karastan, 
from  John  Ifanamaker  s,  ISeiv  York. 


XPERIENCED  salesmen  al¬ 
ways  try  to  let  a  customer 
know  that  she  is  receiving  per¬ 
sonalised  attention,  right  from  the 
very  first.  I'here  are  four  main  ap¬ 
proaches  : 

— Working  from  model  rooms  in  a 
personalised  way, 

— Referring  to  special  displays  as  a 
means  of  catching  personal  prefer¬ 
ences, 

— Showing  ])hotos,  magazines,  clip¬ 
pings, 

— Drawing  diagrams  and  sketches 
to  get  personal  details. 

1.  Model  Rooms  Help 

Salesmen  in  a  department  that  fea¬ 
tures  model  rooms,  budget  homes, 
and  so  on.  enjoy  an  immense  prac¬ 
tical  advantage  —  providing  thev 
grasp  the  advantage.  To  lx*  sure, 
one  of  the  important  functions  of  a 
series  of  attractively  furnished 
rooms  is  to  create  atmosphere.  But 
the  more  important  junction  is  to 
give  the  rug  salesman  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  find  out  a  ivoman’s  style 
preferences  for  her  home.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  good  salesman  will  often 
make  a  reference  like  this : 

— “Mrs.  Smith,  did  you  see  our  new 
C  hippendale  dining  room  when 
you  came  in  ?  If  your  dining  room 
at  home  is  somewhat  formal,  like 
that,  I  want  to  show  you  that 
same  Karastan  mulberry  Sarouk, 
in  the  correct  size  for  your  din¬ 
ing  room.” 

References  like  that  help  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  For  she  will  start  talking, 
and  telling  you  about  her  own  home 
in  detail.  And  by  citing  your  own 
display  room  as  a  specific  example, 
her  imagination  starts  working  on 
how  much  better  her  room  will  look 
with  a  Karastan  of  right  size. 

2.  Ensembles  Can  Be  Simple 

A  different  but  helpful  means  of 
getting  information  is  afforded  by 
combination  displays  —  “ensemble 
sugge.stions.”  For  example,  suppose 
you  have  a  rich  Kirman  design  in 
ivory,  with  an  antiqued  Louis  XV 
chair,  and  the  proper  window  hang¬ 
ings,  wallpaper  and  woodwork.  In¬ 
stantly  a  woman  customer  can  tell 
you  whether  or  not  she  wishes  some¬ 
thing  similar.  If  she  agrees,  okay — 
you’re  on  your  way  that  much  more 
directly  to  the  sale.  If  she  wants 
something  different,  she  will  tell  you 
so — and  there  again 'you  are  helped 
just  that  much  more. 


Store  i)olicies  govern  display  ar¬ 
rangements,  to  lx>  sure.  If  your 
store  happens  to  lx  “slow"  on  that 
t)q)e  of  lielp  for  the  floor  coverings 
department,  still  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  can’t  arrange  to  keep  sam¬ 
ple  hooks  of  draperies  and  furniture 
coverings  on  file  for  quick  refer¬ 
ence. 

3.  Using  Photos,  Magazines, 
Clippings  Effectively 

Photographs  of  home  interiors. 
])lanned  and  furnished  by  your  store, 
always  interest  customers.  They  af¬ 
ford  an  easy  means  of  showing 
plainly  that  Karastan  rugs  are  fa¬ 
vored  by  families  of  better-than- 
average  income,  and  that  Karastan 
ties  in  with  major  style  trends.  (Ine 
salesman  says  he  uses  photos  effec¬ 
tively  with  an  approach  like  this : 

— “Mrs.  Jones,  from  what  you  tell 
me  about  your  living  room,  1  Ix- 
lieve  that  you’d  like  to  see  one 
‘of  our  12  X  18  Karastan  Sarouks, 
such  as  we  put  in  a  fine  new  home 
in  Westchester — here’s  a  picture 
of  the  living  room.” 

There  is  nothing  “high  hat”  in  us¬ 
ing  a  photo  that  way  as  a  means  of 
getting  facts.  A  woman  may  pro¬ 
test  that  her  home  is  nowhere  near¬ 
ly  so  fine.  But  you  know  she  is 
flattered  to  be  classed  w'ith  custom¬ 
ers  in  high-income  brackets.  And 


it  is  easy  to  get  her  talking  alKiut 
her  home.  Home  furnishings  maga¬ 
zines  contain  a  wealth  of  intere.sting 
illustrations  of  traditional  style 
homes,  in  which  Oriental  ])atterns 
are  shown  with  traditional  furnish¬ 
ings.  The  rotogravure  sections  of 
newspapers,  and  home  owners’  fea¬ 
ture-sections,  commonly  show  pic¬ 
tures  of  attractive  homes  and 
apartments  furnished  in  periods  or 
combination  groupings.  Refer  to 
these  illustrations  with  some  sucli 
statement  as : 

— “Families  with  homes  like  these 
are  among  our  best  customers  for 
Karastan  rugs.  Mrs.  Tliomas, 
who  lives  near  you,  bought  a 
Herati  pattern  of  the  kind  1  am 
going  to  show  you.” 


NEVER  KNOCK.  Karastan 
makes  today’s  outstanding  authen¬ 
tic  reproductions.  When  a  custom¬ 
er  inquires  about  another  brand  by 
name,  there  is  no  need  to  injure 
her  feelings  and  question  her  judg¬ 
ment.  Say  simply,  “That  rug’s  all 
right — but  of  course  most  of  our 
customers  prefer  an  authentic  re¬ 
production  such  as  they  get  in 
Karastan" — and  continue  selling. 
A  remark  like  that  dismisses  the 
customer’s  inquiry  casually,  and 
sudngs  the  .mic  into  a  constructive 
channel. 
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man  who  wastes  a  half  hour  or  more 
“showing”  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
rugs  before  finding  what  the  cus¬ 
tomer  really  wants  is  too  commonly 
uicountered  to  need  comment. 

Salesmen  who  regularly  use  the 
four  main  methods  of  getting  facts 
first,  discussed  here,  vary  them  and 
combine  them.  When  the  method  of 
getting  the  information  is  set  down 
in  cold  type,  as  here,  it  may  seem 
that  the  process  is  dragged  out. 

Actually  just  the  reverse  is  true, 
for  the  facts- first'  method  indicates 
to  the  customer  that  you  are  posted 
on  her  three  major  requirements: 

1.  STYLh':  It  is  her  dominant 
demand  in  home  furnishings,  the 
same  as  in  apparel. 

2.  SUIT.XBILITY:  She  wants 
what  will  go  with  (a)  her  pres¬ 
ent  furnishings,  and  (b)  with 
her  room  effect  as  a  whole. 

,1  PRIDE  IX  OWNERSHIP: 
'I'his  motivates  her  purchase  in 
buying  a  fine  rug  like  Karastan 
as  in  buying  a  new  automobile. 

DDNT'S — Short  and  Sensible 

1.  In  getting  information  from 
customers,  avoid  “putting  them  on 
the  spot.”  Remember,  customers 
are  in  the  process  of  making  up 
their  minds  and  they  need  your  help. 
They  cannot  tell  you  specifically 
that  they  want  a  rose  instead  of  a 
mulberry,  an  ivory  instead  of  a  tan, 
and  so  on.  Save  the  discussion  of 
Rug  salesmen  who  write  volume  all  such  details  until  the  first  rug 
sales  of  higher-priced,  more  profit-  has  lx:en  opened, 
able  rugs  like  Karastan  know  that  2.  In  dealing  with  a  large  public, 
when  they  “Make  haste  slowly”  they  quite  naturally  a  salesman  encoun- 

win  properly  satisfied  customers.  In  ters  many  women  of  doubtful  taste 

every  instance  they  take  special  and  limited  experience.  Never  “talk 

l)ains  to  ask  questions  that  will  start  down”  to  customers  of  that  kind. 

the  customer  talking.  It  is  quite  ob-  When  you  see  that  you  have  an  un- 

vious  that  with  sufficient  informa-  informed  customer,  go  slow  even  on 

tion  before  showing  the  Karastan,  references  to  period  styles.  Instead 

a  salesman  can  control  the  sale  and  ask  the  aistomer  simpler  questions 

help  guide  the  selection  intelligently.  — if  her  furniture  is  mahogany,  wal- 

(Jtherwise,  to  the  degree  that  guess-  nut,  or  maple  and  concentrate  on 

ing  takes  the  place  of  knowing,  the  getting  information  about  the  size 

salesman  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  of  the  room,  rather  than  exactly  how 

whims  of  the  customer.  The  sales-  it  is  furnished. 


Loeners,  Brooklyn,  reifularly  featuren  the  famous  “Which-Is-Which'’ 
comparison  test  of  an  oriftinal  and  Karastan  reproduction  side  by  side. 

Thus  you  again  tell  a  customer  of  mutual  understanding  and  agree- 

that  you  are  thinking  of  her  needs  ment.  (If  it  isn’t,  the  customer  can 

as  she  herself  views  them,  and  she  always  return  the  merchandise ! ) 

will  volunteer  further  facts  in  a  per-  So  it  i)ays  to  take  .sufficient  time  to 

fectly  natural,  unforced  way.  insure  .satisfaction. 

4.  Using  Sketches,  Diagrams 

A  fourth,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
]>ortant  way  to  get  facts  first,  is  to 
make  a  diagram  or  rough  sketch  of 
the  customer’s  room  for  which  the 
Karastan  is  needed. 

Yon  don't  have  to  be  an  artist  or 
gifted  with  a  pencil  to  use  this  effec¬ 
tive  moans  of  getting  facts  first. 

.And  you  will  lx*  surprised  how 
quickly  you  catch  the  knack  of  put¬ 
ting  down  the  ’main  room  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  e.\posure,  the  main  door¬ 
ways,  and  windows.  .As  you  jot 
down  tho.se  facts,  at  the  same  time 
inquire  alx)ut  the  room’s  color 
scheme,  style  of  furnishings,  and 
any  particular  ideas  which  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  to  have  worked  out  in 
furnishing  her  room. 

-A  successful  sale  is  a  transaction 


Simple  Leading  Questions 
Start  (Customers  Talking 


Yes,thattt 
i  €xaet/u 
I  wttet  I 
)  wont 
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Siail  lUKS.  xauwcvci,  XVcll  f  .  ,  , 

f  , ,  -f  1  i  few  covering  remarks  such  as  over¬ 
fold  compactly,  so  if  you  have  to  ,  >  u  ^  i  u  -t 

,  ,  .  u  •  heard  by  one  salesman  who  said : 

work  alone,  they  are  easy  to  bring  m  . 

out  and  display.  If  you  can  call  up-  Mrs.  Whitney,  I  am  going  to 
on  an  assistant,  make  sure  that  you  ®  Sarouk  pattern 

have  coached  him  on  how  to  untie  Karastan  .  .  .  taken  from  an 

and  unfold  a  Karastan.  Giving  in-  expensive  original.  The  rich  wine 

structions  in  front  of  customers  is  tones  would  blend  in  perfectly 

distracting  and  embarrassing.  Be-  with  your  Chippendale.  Note  first 
sides,  it  looks  “bossy.”  this  true  front  to  back  design— 

the  pattern  is  woven  clear  through 
Proper  Folding  Important  to  the  back.” 

Make  sure  that  your  store  uses  Silences  are  awkward.  Take  ad- 
the  true  Oriental  method  of  folding  vantage  of  this  opportunity  to  whet 
and  displaying  Karastans.  In  num-  interest  in  your  rug. 
erous  instances,  using  the  correct  o  .  .u  d  4  i  i 

method  in  place  of  flat  piles,  has  O"'  •'“t  R“f  Adro.tlv 

been  responsible  for  doubling  sales  In  opening  the  rug  up  full,  take 
— figures  that  can’t  be  ignored !  care  not  to  kick  the  corners  free. 

Remember — every  time  you  have  Open  the  rug  fully  by  hand, 
to  "throw”  a  Karastan,  on  a  pile-  Allow  a  few  folds  to  remain  in 
display,  similar  to  that  for  ordin-  the  corner  nearest  you — then  .  .  . 
ary  stiff-backed  rugs,  you  cheapen  Instead  of  holding  the  rug  out 
your  Karastans  and  automatically  straight  up  from  the  floor,  give  the 
cut  your  batting  average  from  1000  corner  of  the  rug  a  firm  flip  so  that 
to  500,  even  before  you  start.  the  rippling  fold  will  smooth  out 

1.  ,  T.  yoMr  hand,  and  thus  empha- 

Make  a  Few  Personalized  Remarks  gj^e  the  silky  high-lights.  Now  you 

Good  selling  takes  advantage  of  are  ready  to  DRAMATIZE  erally  sound  artificial, 
natural  staging,  not  tricks.  In  the  THE  AUTHENTIC  REPRO-  the  facts  that  sales 
interval  in  which  the  Karastan  is  DUCTION  STORY.  Each  man  emphasize  in  descril 
being  unfolded,  it  is  well  to  make  a  has  his  own  i>ersonal  method  of  ex-  reproductions  by  Kar 


It’s  a  mistake  to  hold  the  corner  of  a 
Karastan  out  stiffly,  drop  it  to  the  floor. 


Instead. ..DO  THIS 


HERE  IS  THE  CORRECT 
ORIENTAL  METHOD 

Finest  quality  true  Oriental  rugs 
are  always  kept  rolled  or  folded. 
Therefore,  Karastan’s  authentic  re¬ 
productions  should  be  treated  with 
similar  respect : 

First — w'omen  see  that  the  rug  is 
handled  as  carefully  as  costly 
Oriental  importations ;  second,  un¬ 
like  cheaper  qualities  of  rugs,  a 
Karastan  quality  rug  will  not  crack, 
break,  or  hold  ugly  creases ;  third, 
the  Karastan  design  runs  through 
from  front  to  back,  exactly  the  same 
as  in  genuine  importations. 

This  folding  or  rolling  also  keeps 
a  woman  from  being  bewildered  by 
seeing  too  many  designs — aids  you 
in  narrowing  down  her  choice. 

(a)  ROLLED 

The  rug  is  first  folded  twice,  so 
that  the  first  third,  lengthwise,  is 
folded  over  the  center  third;  and 
then  the  third  section  is  folded  on 
top.  The  rug  is  then  rolled  like  a 
soldier’s  blanket -roll  and  tied  around 
the  center  with  an  easily  loosed  bow- 
knot,  and  stood  oa  end.  Heavy, 
colored  bias  tapes  which  do  not  fray 


From  Coast  to  Coast — “Altman’s  to  Bullock’s” — correct  Oriental-meth¬ 
od  display  is  A-B-C  in  featuring  Karastan  authentic  reproductions. 

as  sisal  ropes  do,  dress  up  appear-  more  effectively  if  you  can  unroll 
ances.  it  on  a  hardwood  floor,  well-waxed 

(b)  FOLDED  clean,  the  same  as  a  floor  in 

the  home.  A  number  of  stores  that 
A  variation  in  the  foregoing  meth-  a  carpeting  base  for  the  rug  de- 
od  is  that  after  the  rug  is  folded  partment  have  found  it  advisable  to 
twice,  two  additional  folds  are  made,  construct  a  hardwood  floor  about  14 
so  that  the  rugs  present  9  compact  feet  wide  and  26  feet  long.  An  area 
rectangles,  one  on  top  of  the  other,  of  this  size  conveys  the  effect  of  a 
No  tying  is  necessary.  room  floor  and  gives  the  customer 

A  Karastan  rug  will  display  much  a  decidedly  favorable  impression. 
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Use  These  Sales  Points 

1.  “Those  rugs  are  not  copies  or 
rearrangements.  They  are  bona 
fide  reproductions  of  true  Per¬ 
sian  designs.” 

2.  “Karastan  weavers  take  a  fine 
Oriental  and  reproduce  it  line 
for  line,  color  for  color.” 

3.  “They  insert  all  of  the  colors 
used  in  the  original.  Instead  of 
human  fingers  tying  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  knots  in  the  original, 
clever  tnechanical  fingers,  so  to 
speak,  form  the  pattern  on  a 
power  loom.” 

4.  “If  you  compare  the  original 
from  which  this  design  was 
taken,  you  will  find  that  this  is 
an  absolutely  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tion.  When  these  rugs  were  first 
brought  out,  experienced  rug 
men  could  not  tell  whether  or 
not  these  were  imported.” 

5.  “Karastan  rugs  are  woven  from 
choice,  premium-price  worsteds 
and  wools.  These  worsteds  and 
wools  are  skein-dyed  with  the 
finest  quality  dyes  obtainable  for 
color-permanence  and  brillian¬ 
cy.” 

6.  “Note  that  the  fringe  is  part  of 
the  rug  itself — not  sewed  on.” 

7.  “After  the  rug  has  been  woven, 
it  is  given  a  special  wash,  the 
same  as  given  rugs  in  the  Orient. 
That’s  why  you  see  these  rich 
highlights,  and  the  silky  .sheen 
characteristic  of  finest  Oriental 
rugs.” 

8.  “In  time,  when  a  Karastan  be¬ 
comes  soiled,  like  any  rug.  it 
should  be  cleaned  by  a  firm  used 
to  cleaning  Oriental  rugs.  The 
beauty  of  sheen  and  lustre  is 
fully  renewed,  just  as  you  now- 
see  it.  In  fact,  like  an  Oriental, 
a  Karastan  becomes  more  beau¬ 
tiful  with  wear.  The  colors  mel¬ 
low,  soften — become  richer  and 
lovelier,  like  those  of  an  antique 
rug.” 

Gel  the  Customer  to  Take 
Part  in  the  Inspeetion 

A  Karastan  woven  rug  has  an 
extra-heavy,  resilient  body.  Cus¬ 
tomers  appreciate  that  fact  more 
than  ever  when  they  take  hold  of  a 
corner,  feel  the  w-eight  and  sub¬ 
stance,  and  stroke  the  heavy,  silky 
nap.  Invite  them  to  feel,  stroke  and 
heft”  the  rug.  After  this  inspec¬ 
tion  ha,s  lx*en  completed,  invite  the 
customer  to  walk  on  the  rug,  ob¬ 
serve  how  soft  and  resilient  it  is, 
and  how  deadening  to  the  footsteps. 
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Getting  the  customer  to  take  part — standard  practice  at  Quackenbush’s,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Have  Something  Interesting  to 
Say  About  the  Pattern 

A  rug  salesman  is  not  expected 
to  lie  an  encyclopedia  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  rug  designs.  Neverthe¬ 
less  a  few  well-cliosen  remarks 
about  a  Karastan’s  design  interest 
almost  any  customer. 

Your  Karastan  color  cards  pro¬ 
vide  good  summaries  of  factual  in¬ 
formation  about  the  original  designs 
in  Karastan. 

Master  a  few  specific  facts  al)Out 
the  chief  types  of  rugs,  the  Sarouks, 
the  Kashans,  the  Kirmans,  Hereses, 
Herati’s,  etc.,  and  use  them.  Even 
when  a  salesman  is  forced  to  rely 
on  limited  information,  it  carries 
conviction.  For  instance — one  sales¬ 
man  was  heard  to  tell  a  customer 
something  about  as  follows,  and 
plainly  the  information  “registered  :” 

— “Mrs.  Brown,  in  this  Kashan,  of 

deep  mulberry  tone,  Karastan 


weavers  have  taken  a  pattern 
characteristic  of  the  best  designs 
that  come  from  Kashan,  a  little 
village  in  Persia.  They  have  dup¬ 
licated  to  perfection  the  delicate 
traceries,  the  geometric  design  of 
conventionalized  forms.  Moham¬ 
med,  as  you  know,  forbade  his 
followers  to  make  images  of  liv¬ 
ing  creatures.  For  that  reason 
the  Persians  have  perfected  the 
beauty  of  line,  form,  and  color 
in  rugs  that  are  as  beautiful  as 
paintings.  In  this  Karastan  au¬ 
thentic  reproduction,  no  single 
element  has  been  lost.  It’s  all 
there.”  And  then  the  salesman 
show-ed  the  customer  a  Karastan 
original  and  facsimile  for  com¬ 
parison. 

Please  don’t  consider  it  silly  to 
describe  a  Karastan  in  this  vivid, 
forceful  way.  Customers  are  eager 
to  absorb  all  the  “romance”  of  a 
design  that  you  can  give  them. 


Don’ts— VERY 

Cross  it  out  of 

your  vocabulary  for  all  time.  This  de¬ 
scription  is  an  ugly  hybrid  term  that  fairly 
shouts  “cheap,  common,  imitation” — the 
exact  reverse  of  quality.  It  kills  sales. 

“Lifetime  wear.”  Dont’  bring  this  up 
unless  your  customer  asks  you.  To  be 
sure,  Karastan  rugs  can  “take  it”.  Ex¬ 
haustive  tests  by  impartial  testing  labor¬ 
atories  have  proved  that  Karastan  rugs 
are  woven  to  standards  that  surpass  those 
of  many  other  domestic  woven  rugs. 
Sidewalk  tests,  in  which  Karastan  rugs 
have  undergone  abusive  treatment  never 
encountered  in  the  home,  have  revealed 
Karastan’s  ability  to  survive  punishment. 
5,208,316  persons  walked  over  a  Karas¬ 
tan,  as  clocked  by  an  electric  eye,  in  one 
grueling  test.  When  the  Karastan  was 
washed,  it  was  even  more  beautiful  than 
before  the  test.  And  the  amount  of  wear 


Special  Donats 

was  negligible — actually  not  measureable. 
To  sum  up  this  whole  matter  in  a  nut¬ 
shell — to  talk  up  the  wear  story  on  Karas¬ 
tan  when  there  is  so  much  else  to  tell, 
is  on  a  par  with  the  clothing  salesman 
who  tells  you  that  a  fabric  will  “wear 
like  iron” — when  you  are  looking  for 
style  and  good  looks.  Families  of  suffi¬ 
cient  income  to  buy  a  Karastan  are  in¬ 
terested  primarily  in  style  and  beauty. 

No  lecturing,  please :  A  sale  is  a  two- 
way  transaction.  Don’t  bore  your  cus¬ 
tomer  with  an  over-dose  of  information. 
Take  a  tip  from  automobile  selling.  Re¬ 
member  —  chromium  trim,  upholstery, 
streamlining,  and  niceties  of  designing 
sell  a  woman  an  automobile.  She  doesn’t 
care  what’s  under  the  hood.  Apply  this 
same  slant  to  your  Karastans.  Discus¬ 
sion  of  -loom  weaving,  details  of  con¬ 
struction,  and  so  on,  constitute  tech¬ 
nical  jargon  that  bores  most  women. 
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Winning  the  Customer’s  Agreement  that  the 


During  the  course  of  a  sale 
you  can  seize  numerous  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  “take  the  customer's 
temperature”  and  find  out  how  she 
likes  the  particular  Karastan  you 
are  showing  her.  Take  this  tip  from 
top-ranking  salesmen — and  take  it 
to  heart : 

— DO  NOT  ask  a  woman,  “How 
do  you  like  that?” 

That  too-blunt  question  too  often 
invites  doubt,  breeds  distrust,  and 
stirs  up  negative  reaction — no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  product  is.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  “psycho¬ 
logical”  hocus-pocus  to  asking  ques¬ 
tions  that  will  give  you  the  “breaks” 
for  winning  a  favorable  reaction. 

First  of  all,  you  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  whether  or  not  the  customer 
likes  the  particular  rug  you  have 
suggested.  She  won’t  spare  your 
feelings — she  will  tell  you  if  she  does 
not  like  it !  But  you  know  very  well 
that  only  the  woman  with  above- 
average  income  buys  a  Karastan.  It 
is  the  kind  of  rug  most  women  wish 
they  could  own.  The  odds  are  all 
in  your  favor! 

Win  Agreement  Step  by  Step 

Most  of  us  “make  up  our  minds” 
one  step  at  a  time.  Ask  a  woman 
a  few  questions  with  which  she  can 
agree.  After  she  hears  her  own 
voice  saying,  “Yes”  a  number  of 
times,  she  leads  herself  over  the 
steps  that  lead  to  the  sale.  You  have 
excellent  questions  to  help  her  sell 
herself,  especially  if  you  have  ob¬ 
tained  sufficient  facts  first  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  sale.  For  example; 

Questions  that  Sell  Her  on  Style 

— “This  would  be  ideal  with  your 
Adam  furniture,  wouldn’t  it.  Mrs. 
.  Smith  ?” 

— “The  richness  of  this  pattern 
makes  a  whole  room  take  on 
character,  doesn’t  it?” 

— “This  size  would  make  your  liv¬ 
ing  room  seem  larger,  wouldn’t 
it?” 

Questions  that  Sell  Her  on 


Rug  is  Right 

Questions  that  Sell  Her  on  Pride 
in  Ownership 

— “W  ho  wouldn't  be  proud  to  have 
a  handsome  rug  like  this?” 

— “Hasn't  this  Sarouk  all  the  charm 
of  a  hand-loomed  rug  ?  Could  you 
tell  the  difference?” 

— “It’s  easy  to  understand  why  cus¬ 
tomers  who  already  own  Oriental 
rugs  admire  these  Karastans,  isn’t 
it?” 


There  are  literally  scores  of  fa¬ 
vorable  comments  like  the  forego¬ 
ing  that  will  help  you  win  agree¬ 
ment  easily,  without  any  attempted 
high-pressuring. 

Use  Few  “I’s”,  Please! 

In  the  heat  of  enthusiasm,  some 
salesmen  are  inclined  to  make  state¬ 
ments  such  as,  “Why.  I  have  a  rug 
exactly  like  this  in  my  own  home.” 
or  similar  unnecessarily  personal 
comments. 

Let’s  be  brutally  frank — for  even 
if  your  feelings  are  hurt  as  you  read 
this,  this  ]X)inter  may  put  dollars 
in  your  pocket.  It  is  contributed  by 
a  salesman  who  looks  facts  in  the 
face : 

— '“We  are  all  familiar  with  certain 
types  of  snobbish  customers  who 
pride  themselves  on  thinking  they 
are  more  ‘exclusive’.  I  have 
learned  to  keep  my  personal  en¬ 
dorsement  out  of  a  sale,  unless  I 
see  that  the  customer  is  of 
the  comfortable  ‘bread-and-butter’ 
kind.  What  such-and-such  an  in¬ 
terior  decorator  says,  what  Mrs. 
John  Dough  bought,  and  so  on, 
goes  over  big.  I  have  found  very 
few  instances  in  which  socialite 
names  aren’t  effective.  And  when 
I  find  out  where  a  woman  lives,  I 
always  try  to  mention  the  name 
of  someone  in  her  community 
whom  she  is  bound  to  respect, 
w'ho  has  purchased  a  Karastan 
from  us.” 

Most  rug  salesmen  will  agree  with 
the  soundness  of  that  comment. 


— “I  hadn’t  thought  of  buying  a  rug 
this  large,  hut  it’s  handsome.” 

— “If  I  don’t  like  this  when  I  get 
it  home.  I’ll  ...” 

In  case  you  encounter  no  such 
remarks,  simply  “take  silence  for 
consent”  and  ask  questions  that  will 
give  her  a  chance  to  commit  herself. 

Don’t  re-open  topics  that  you 
have  already  covered  thoroughly.  In¬ 
stead,  follow  up  some  minor  point 
on  which  the  customer  can  agree 
with  you,  and  by  so  agreeing  indi¬ 
cate  that  you  have  the  sale : 

Specific  sice :  “You’d  better 
have  the  12  x  18  instead  of  the 
12  X  14,  don’t  you  think  so?  The 
extra  four  feet  will  avoid  an  ugly 
bare  spot  by  your  grand  piano.” 

Color  choice :  “This  Kashan 
with  the  deeper  mulberry  tone 
will  be  better  for  you  than  the 
wine  red,  don’t  you  agree?” 

Pattern  choice :  “I  believe  you 
prefer  the  Kashan  design  rather 
than  the  Sarouk.  don’t  you?” 

Scatter  rug:  “Fortunately  I 
can  give  you  a  3  x  5  in  this  same 
pattern  for  your  hallway,  since 
you  say  you  want  to  keep  the 
same  color  scheme.” 

Questions  like  the  foregoing  shape 
themselves  easily  and  naturally.  In 
addition,  you  have  a  number  of  spe¬ 
cific  devices  for  “nailing”  the  sale. 
You  can  probably  add  to  this  list: 

— “Would  you  be  interested  in  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  our  budget  plan 


Suitability  Don't  Talk  Yourself  Out  buying  this  rug?” 


— “The  deep  rose  will  blend  in  well 
with  your  draperies,  won’t  it?” 

— “Can’t  you  picture  how  the  ivory 
tone  will  make  your  room  seem 
lighter  and  brighter,  and  how  well 
it  will  tie  in  with  your  new  na¬ 
tural  wood  paneling?” 

— “Isn’t  a  proper  size  rug  like  this 
far  superior  to  tfie  old  ‘postage- 
stamp’  9  X  12’s?” 


of  a  Sale 

In  selling  a  rug,  alert  salesmen 
know  that  saying  too  much  is  as 
bad  as  not  saying  enough.  In  many 
instances  the  customer  will  flash  a 
signal  for  you  to  close  by  making 
remarks  like  the  following: 

— “I  wish  I  could  be  sure  the  rose 
Sarouk  won’t  be  too  dark  with 
my  furniture.” 


— “Our  drapery  advisor  will  lx*  glad 
to  help  you  match  up  your  fabrics 
with  your  Karastan — shall  we  ask 
her  to  come  over?” 

— “We  have  a  special  truck  running 
out  your  way  tomorrow.  I  can 
make  the  delivery  at  whatever 
time  you  say.”  • 

— “When  do  you  wish  delivery  ?” 
— “Have  you  an  account  with  us?” 
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Minimizing  Difficulties  in  Winning  a  Sale 


IX  collecting  the  information  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  pages,  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  from  actual  observation 
and  checking  with  salesmen  them¬ 
selves  that  there  are  three  main 
kinds  of  selling,  and  salesmen  grade 
into  three  classes  accordingly : 

Class  C  salesmen  simjdy  “show 
rugs,"  ([uote  prices,  rely  on  the  law 
of  averages  to  bring  them  sales. 

Class  B  salesmen  rate  higher  In- 
knowing  their  merchandise  as  iner- 
chamiise,  Karastan’s  jM)ints  of  su- 
jK-riority,  and  so  on.  They  answer 
■questions  in  a  way  that  reveals  they 
have  plenty  of  facts  and  information. 
Their  sales  are  fairly  good,  for  their 
sincerity  is  contagious. 

Class  A  salesmen  possess  no  more 
information  (nor  “personality”) 
than  Class  H  salesmen  do.  But  they 
<'xcell  mainly  because  they  con¬ 
sciously  and  conscientiouslx  strh'e 
to  get  adequate  information  about 
the  customers’  needs,  so  that  they 
can  render  intelligent,  personal  help. 

In  this  review  we  do  not  attempt 
to  pretend  that  selling  is  a  bed  of 
roses.  There  are  “tough”  sales  situ¬ 
ations  that  are  exasperating,  and 
not  every  sale  can  lie  won.  But  to 
the  extent  that  salesmen  use  the 
“facts-first”  method,  their  problems 
seem  to  dxvindle. 

In  these  few  brief  pages,  we  lack 
s])ace  to  enter  into  the  various  types 
of  difficult  customers  a  salesman 
meets.  Most  salesmen  encountered 
during  the  months  preceding  the 
preparation  of  this  l)oiled-down  sum¬ 
mary  were  good  students  of  “hu¬ 
man  nature.”  They  had  the  pati¬ 
ence,  the  resourcefulness,  and  the 
sense  of  humor  not  to  he  bothered 
by  “cranks”,  extra  fussy  or  rude 
customers,  and  the  various  tvpes 
that  are  “mine  run”  in  every  good 
rug  man’s  experience. 

Why  Don’t  Customers  Buy? 

For  our  purposes  here,  without 
l)eing  dogmatic,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
unless  a  customer  is  “stalling”, 
there  are  only  three  rea.sons  why 
she  doesn’t  complete  her  purchase 
of  a  Karastan : 

— She  hasn’t  the  money, 

— She  is  concealing  an  objection,  or 
— She  can’t  make  up  her  mind. 

If  She  Can’t  Afford  a  Karastan 

I’eo])le  have  learned  there  is  no 
shame  in  saying,  “I  can’t  afford 
such-and-such  a  thing.”  But  when¬ 
ever  you  sense  that  you  have  a  cus¬ 
tomer  who  is  unwilling  to  admit 


money-lack,  step  down  into  your 
Karashah,  Kara-Khiva,  and  Kara- 
Kirman  classifications.  Here  you 
have  handsome,  substantially  woven 
rugs  that  sacrifice  nothing  for  lx‘au- 
ty  and  for  authentic  design.  Selected 
wools  instead  of  worsteds  are  used. 
But  the  same  Ix-auty  of  finish  is 
given  these  rugs.  Value  for  value, 
they  are  acknoxdedged  to  be  far 
ahead  of  competition. 

Learn  to  Welcome  Objections 

Cultivate  the  habit  of  welcoming 
;t)bjections,  not  meeting  them  with 
irritation,  for  as  one  salesman  truly 
says,  “An  objection  shoxvs  you 
xvhere  you  must  turn  on  the  heat.” 
And  when  the  “heat”  is  turned  on, 
in  most  cases  objections  melt  away. 

Most  salesmen  say  that  objections 
to  Karastan  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween — generally  the  result  of  ttiisin- 
formation,  as  plainly  indicated  in  the 
main  kinds  ordinarily  encountered. 

1.  “They  say  the  sheen  wears  off.” 

•WSWP'R:  The  sheen  cannot  wear  off, 

any  more  than  it  can  from  a  costly 
Oriental — for  both  are  given  the  same 
kind  of  lusterizing  wash,  permanent  for 
the  life  of  the  rug.  What  happens  in 
the  case  of  either  a  Karastan  or  an 
Oriental,  is  that  the  wool  fibres  become 
dirty  and  grimy  after  two  or  three  years 
of  use  without  cleaning.  Then  the  light- 
reflecting  power  of  the  fibres  diminishes, 
and  either  rug  seems  duller.  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  a  careful  washing  by  any  com- 
jietent  cleaner  familiar  with  washing 
Oriental  rugs.  The  full  light-reflecting 
IHJwer  is  restored,  and  the  rug  is  actually 
more  lieautiful  than  ever. 

2.  “I  wouldn’t  want  an  imitation.” 

Karastan  rugs  are  not  “imitations.” 

They  are  exact,  facsimile  reproductions 
of  authentic  designs.  Karastan  weavers 
duplicate  line  for  line,  color  for  color, 
costly  imported  originals.  \'ery  few 
families  can  afford  to  own  original 
Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  or  .\dam  pieces, 
for  example.  Yet  they  gladly  purchase 


accurate  reprotluctions.  Museums  and 
galleries  have  displayed  Karastan  rugs 
as  outstanding  examples  of  skill  in  de¬ 
sign,  color,  and  domestic  manufacture. 

3.  “But  will  these  rugs  wear?” 

Impartial  laboratory  testing  and  ex¬ 
haustive  abrasive  tests  have  been  carried 
to  the  point  where  the  equivalent  of  35 
years’  wear  has  been  given  a  Karastan. 
Under  normal  conditions,  a  young  mar¬ 
ried  couple  setting  up  housekeeping  can 
rest  assured  that  their  Karastan  rug  will 
give  lasting  satisfaction. 

4.  “Why  do  Karastans  cost  more?” 

A  Karastan  costs  more  than  any  so- 

called  similar  rugs,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  Lincoln  costs  more  than  a  Ford : 
it  is  a  better  rug,  measured  by  any  stand¬ 
ard. 

5.  “I’d  rather  have  an  Oriental”* 

Granted — a  good  Oriental  may  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  a  Karastan.  But  decorative  ad¬ 
visors  viewing  the  problem  objectively 
say  that  it  is  better  to  buy  a  Karastan 
than  to  hazard  purchasing  a  low-cqst  or 
smaller  rug.  From  the  artistic  point  of 
viezv  of  getting  a  rug  that  is  large 
enough,  the  eustonier  gets  far  more  for 
her  money  in  a  Karastan. 

♦Karastan  sets  up  no  argument  or  de¬ 
bate  here.  If  your  customer  has  the 
money  to  buy  a  good  Oriental  rug,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  good  policy  not  to 
meet  her  wishes.  Sell  her  the  Oriental, 
but  you  will  not  be  doing  her  a  favor  by 
letting  her  purchse  a  “cheap”  import. 

Don’t  Magnify  An  Objection 
An  unruffled,  plain  answer  creates 
the  most  favorable  impression. 
Never  argue.  You  can  win  an  argu¬ 
ment  but  lose  a  sale.  Some  sales¬ 
men  have  the  had  habit  of  pausing 
after  meeting  an  objection — inter¬ 
preted  as  a  challenge  to  re-state  the 
objection  or  raise  another.  Instead 
of  a  sales  transaction,  we  then  find  a 
debate.  Keep  on  talking  after  cov¬ 
ering  the  point  in  question.  In  most 
instances  the  customer  Ijecomes  so 
engrossed  in  your  follow-up  com¬ 
ments,  that  she  forgets  her  objection. 


Grunbnum  Brothers.  Seattle,  IF ashington,  feature  the  “Rug  of  the  Month.” 
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Use  Your  Reserve  Selling  Points 


IN  using  reserve  selling  points, 
rug  salesmen  frequently  re¬ 
phrase  or  present  a  dominant 
sales  appeal  from  another  point  of 
view. 

The  fashion-angle  of  Karastan 
never  wears  thin  by  repetition. 
Here’s  a  reserve  fashion  appeal,  as 
played  by  one  salesman,  who  finds 
it  a  trump  card : 

“Mrs.  Jones,  if  you  and  I  walked 
through  our  furniture  section,  we’d  see 
that  the  vast  majority  of  pieces  are  ex¬ 
cellent  reproductions  or  modifications  of 
classic  furniture  .design.  In  making  as 
important  a  purchase  as  a  rug,  I  wonder 
if  you  want  to  gamble  on  novelty,  some¬ 
thing  purely  of  the  moment — in  today, 
out  tomorrow?  Oriental  patterns  of  the 
kind  you  are  considering  in  Karastan 
are  the  patterns  that  have  survived 
through  the  centuries.  Like  old  friends, 
they  wear  better  with  the  years.” 

Here’s  a  slightly  different  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  fashion  angle,  used  by 
another  salesman: 

“When  you  choose  a  Karastan,  you  get 
a  rug  that  is  high-style  now  and  will  be 
in  style  50  years  from  now!  Maybe  you 
remember  ‘Mission  Furniture’ — you  know 
how  ugly  it  looks  today.  Yet  when 
it  was  brought  out  in  the  early  1900’s 
it  was  hailed  as  functional,  revolutionary, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Yet  if  your 
mother  bought  Chippendale,  Adam, 
Louis  XIV,  any  of  the  classic  patterns, 
she  has  furniture  that  today  is  the  finest 
obtainable — in  style  just  as  much,  and 
more  so,  as  it  was  the  day  she  bought 
it.  A  Karastan  rug  carries  that  same 
kind  of  authoritative  styling — it  is  age¬ 
less,  always  in  perfect  taste,  and  a  rug 
you  will  always  be  proud  of.” 

Citing  Prominent  Owners 
A  list  of  prominent  home  owners 
who  have  purchased  Karastan  rugs 
often  registers  with  the  customer 
making  up  her  mind  to  buy.  This 
is  not  "snob-appeal” — simply  solid 
testimony  confirming  the  customer’s 
own  good  judgement.  Furthermore, 
you  may  be  able  to  mention  to  ad¬ 
vantage  the  names  of  prominent 
clubs,  residential  hotels  patronized 
by  families  of  wealth  and  social  po¬ 
sition,  that  have  chosen  Karastan 
rugs  for  deluxe  suites  and  apart¬ 
ments. 

You  can  always  make  the  state¬ 
ment  that  families  that  already 
own  fine  Oriental  rugs  appreciate 
the  qualities  of  Karastan  most. 
And  it  is  a  statement  that  carries 
conviction. 

“No  Import  Taxes — ” 

Many  salesmen  stress  the  fact 
that  a  Karastan  rug  gives  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  fullest  measure  of  value 
— as  \vell  as  employment  for  our 
own  weavers  and  craftsmen. 


There  is  no  import  tax,  no  ocean 
freight,  no  agent’s  “cut”  to  be  added 
into  the  cost  of  a  Karastan.  The 
value  is  all  in  the  rug.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Iran  (Persia)  levies  a 
heavy  export  tax.  Ocean  freight  will 
average  $2.00  per  hundredweight, 
U.  S.  import  taxes  amount  to  50 
cents  per  square  foot,  or  45%  ad- 
valorem.  These  charges  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  various  “bak¬ 
sheesh” — tips  or  bribes — which  of¬ 
ten  enter  handling  cost  in  the 
Orient. 

Using  Magazines  Judiciously 

Many  rug  salesmen  find  that  it 
pays  to  keep  copies  of  leading  home 
furnishings  magazines  for  handy 
reference.  Here’s  how  one  sales¬ 
man  used  a  special  homebuilders’ 
issue : 

“Magazines  like  this  tell  the  story. 
Home  owners  with  real  money  to  spend 
(pointing  to  pictures  of  homes  ranging 
from  $10,000  to  $25,000)  are  building 
traditional  types  of  homes  that  require 
traditional  types  of  furnishings  and  floor 
coverings.  A  Karastan  rug  has  exactly 
the  right  background  in  homes  like  these 
— and  our  better  customers  regularly  are 
our  customers  who  prefer  Karastan.” 

Your  Store’s  Decorative  Advisor 
Can  Help  You 

If  you  can  draw  on  the  aid  of 
interior  decorating  assistants,  you 
have  strong  clinching  argument  that 
the  Karastan  rug  you  and  your  cus¬ 
tomer  have  been  considering  is  ex¬ 
actly  right.  Bring  in  this  help  deft¬ 
ly.  For  example: 

“Mrs.  Customer,  while  you  are  here. 
I’d  like  to  have  you  meet  Miss  Matthews 
of  our  interior  decorative  studios.  There 
is  no  charge  for  her  service — and  she 
may  be  able  to  help  you  with  your  drap¬ 
eries  and  upholstery  fabrics  for  your 
living  room.”  In  other  words,  you  sim¬ 
ply  take  it  for  granted  that  Mrs.  Cus¬ 


tomer  has  decided  on  the  Karastan,  and 
that  she  is  ready  for  the  next  step  of 
completing  her  furnishings.  Salesmen 
and  decorative  advisors  wbo  “team  up” 
build  a  much  greater  volume  of  business 
than  when  each  works  independently  of 
the  other. 

When  to  Call  in  Your  Manager 

Too  frequently  salesmen  make 
the  mistake  of  waiting  until 
“trouble-shooting”  is  required  be¬ 
fore  calling  in  their  department 
head. 

Quite  often  it  is  possible  for  you 
to  attract  the  attention  of  your  man¬ 
ager  unobtrusively — and  although 
you  are  in  no  “trouble”  whatsoever, 
the  customer  is  flattered  at  the  ex¬ 
tra  attention  from  an  executive. 
Just  a  few  brief  words  will  do: 

“Mrs.  Customer,  may  I  present  Mr. 
Jones,  our  manager?  Mrs.  Customer 
likes  this  Karastan  Sarouk.  Mr.  Jones 
buys  these  rugs,  Mrs.  Customer,  and  he 
will  confirm  what  I  have  told  you,  that 
these  are  the  finest  authentic  reproduc¬ 
tions  woven.”  After  a  few  courteous  re¬ 
marks,  your  manager  can  be  on  his  way 
— leaving  behind  with  the  customer  the 
undeniable  pleasure  and  flattery  in  extra 
personal  attention. 

No  Borax  “High-Preseuring” 

Naturally  you  are  selling  on  the 
common-sense  basis  of  not  trying  to 
“high-pressure”  your  customer — 
but  trying  to  get  the  sale.  Try  to 
get  your  sales — now.  In  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  instances,  the  attempt  to  land 
the  sale  right  on  the  spot  is  re¬ 
spected.  Customers  decidedly  do 
ftot  care  for  the  type  of  selling  in 
which  the  salesman  by  intention  or 
otherwise,  gives  the  impression  that 
he  does  not  care  whether  or  not  the 
customer  buys.  No  customer  is  ever 
offended  at  a  courteous  attempt  to 
win  her  trade. 


^'OUR  CUSTOMERS  PREFER  PERIOD 
STYLES  and  ADAPTATIONS  _ 
THE  BIGGEST  PERCENTAGE  OF 
FURNITURE  BOUGHT  TO- DAY'' 


It’s  easy  to  show  customers  that  Kara¬ 
stan  authentic  reproductions  harmO' 
nize  100%  with  traditional  furnishings. 
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Winning  Over  the  Wavering  Customer 


“She  who  hesitates”  is  not  lost  -particularly  when  she  wants  her  husband 
to  see  the  Karastan.  Husbands  are  commonly  the  best  allies  for  closing  a  sale. 


HOPPING  around”  and  just 
“looking  at  rugs”  occurs 
probably  less  than  with  all 
other  lines  of  merchandise  sold  in 
most  stores. 

If  a  woman  has  given  you  a  half 
hour  or  so  of  her  time,  and  fakcn 
a  half  hour  of  yours,  you  can  rest 
assured  that  her  interest  is  more 
than  just  casual  or  non-committal. 
Sales,  particularly  the  most  profit¬ 
able  sales,  are  not  always  “easy.” 

The  salesmen  who  can  land  these 
difficult  sales  are  the  salesmen  who 
rate  the  better  jobs  and  incomes. 
They  realize  that  these  are  certain 
“standard  difficulties”.  Let  us  look 
at  a  few — and  the  answers: 

“I’ll  Come  Back” 
Frequently  the  woman  who  says 
this  intends  to  return ;  but  unless 
precautions  are  taken,  often  as  not, 
something  turns  up  to  prevent  her 
return.  When  you  encounter  this 
common  postponement  to  buy,  here’s 
good  handling  technique : 

— Try  to  have  her  come  back  the 
same  day  for  a  definite  appoint¬ 
ment, 

— Personalize  her  promise  and  your 
helpfulness, 

— Commit  her  to  her  requirements. 

1.  Making  the  Appointment 

A  smart  salesman  does  more  than 
hand  a  customer  his  card  giving  his 
name.  He  jots  the  expected  ap¬ 
pointment  time  down  on  the  card 
and  also  on  a  memorandum  from 
his  oivn  poeket.  Then  the  customer 
sees  that  you  expect  her  back  at  a 
definite  time !  » 

2.  Personalizing  the  Promise 
Frequently  if  a  salesman  senses 

an  irresjxmsible  person,  he  can 
clinch  the  obligation  to  return,  by 
tactful  handling  such  as  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

— “My  local  phone  number  is  156.  Un¬ 
less  I  hear  from  you  to  the  contrary, 
1 11  expect  you  at  LOO,  as  you  say?” 
9R 

— “I  have  an  appointment  to  pick  up  a 
Karastan  from  a  customer  who  had 
us  send  out  two  for  final  choice,  but 
I  won’t  leave  until  I  have  seen  you  at 
4:00.” 

3.  Confirming  Requirements 
Another  excellent  way  to  assure 

greater  likelihood  of  return,  is  to 
obligate  the  customer  by  promising 
to  do  something  for  her  in  her  ab¬ 
sence.  For  example,  here  are  two 
typical  approaches : 

— “Mrs.  Customer,  by  the  time  you  come 
back.  I’ll  have  your  Karastan  laid  out 
in  one  of  our  spare  rooms  here.  We’ll 


group  some  furniture  with  it  similar 
to  yours,  so  you  can  see  the  full  effect.” 
Incidentally,  a  personalized  show¬ 
ing  of  that  kind  also  displays  a 
Karastan  to  greater  advantage — 
“makes  it  sparkle  like  a  jewel  set 
in  a  ring,”  as  one  .salesman  said. 

— “Mrs.  Customer,  I’ll  have  t)ur  interior 
decorator  get  us  some  drapery  and  fur¬ 
niture  fabrics  in  a  Directoire  pattern 
that  will  match  up  well  with  your 
Karastan.  Either  a  blue  or  green  com¬ 
bination  will  be  just  right,  and  you 
can  decide  which  you  like  best  ...” 

“I  Want  My  Husband  to  See  This” 

Train  yourself  to  welcome  that  at¬ 
tempted  evasion — for  whether  it  is  sin¬ 
cere  or  a  slight  exaggeration,  it  plays 
right  into  your  hands.  First  of  all,  try 
to  get  the  husband  on  hand,  ton — by  ap¬ 
pointment.  Agree  with  the  woman  that 
her  husband  should  see  the  rug,  with  a 
statement  something  like  this : 

— “You  are  fortunate  to  have  a  husband 
who  is  interested  enough  and  knows 
enough  about  home  furnishings  so  that 
you  can  rely  on  his  judgment.  Could 
he  slip  away  from  his  office  for  a  few 
minutes  now?  Our  phone  is  handy — 
why  not  call  him?” 

In  many  instances  the  woman  will  take 
you  up  on  this  offer  and  phone  her  hus¬ 
band.  In  many  instances,  tbe  typical  bus- 
band  will  say  over  the  phone,  “If  you 
like  it,  buy  it,”  and  you  have  tbe  sale. 
If  the  husband  comes  in  just  go  on  the 
basis,  that  the  woman  wants  the  Kara¬ 
stan.  and  you  are  waiting  for  the  hus¬ 
band’s  okay. 

If  instead  of  phoning  her  husband,  the 
customer  states  that  her  husband  can’t 
come  in,  then  make  a  try  for  the  sale 
before  setting  a  definite  appointment.  Of¬ 
ten  a  statement  like  this  wins  the  sale: 
— “Mrs.  Jones,  wouldn’t  it  be  pleasant 
to  surprise  your  husband?  He’ll  like 
your  choice — can’t  help  liking  it.” 

Cashing  In  on  Outside  Work 

If  your  store  permits  outside 
work,  your  chances  to  win  sales  that 


almost-but-not-quite  click  the  first 
time,  are  notably  strengthened.  Oc¬ 
casional  evening  work  is  not  bur¬ 
densome — especially  when  it  means 
not  a  chore  but  an  opportunity.  As 
one  salesman  says: 

— “I  have  made  some  of  my  best  business 
contacts  as  well  as  friendships,  through 
occasional  evening  work.  Calling  at  a 
prospective  customer’s  home  gives  you 
a  chance  to  get  acquainted,  to  spot 
other  home  furnishings  needs.  You 
prove  very  definitely  that  you  are  there 
to  give  real  service.” 

Never  Take  More  Than  Two  Rugs 

Two  Karastans  fit  in  the  luggage  car¬ 
rier  or  back  seat  of  a  car  with  ease. 
Choose  rugs  of  the  character  which  your 
conversation  at  the  store  indicated  were 
UKintcd.  In  other  u'ords,  you  are  beyond 
any  guessing  stage. 

If  you  are  positive  about  tbe  correct 
size  needed,  take  two  rugs  of  tbe  same 
she,  but  of  a  different  pattern  or  color. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  the  size, 
because  of  questions  of  fireplaces,  awk¬ 
ward  projecting  bulges,  bay  windows, 
and  so  on — take  out  two  different  sizes, 
preferably  of  the  same  pattern  or  color. 

Take  it  for  granted  that  the  sale  is 
yours,  e.rcept  for  the  final,  confirming 
decision. 

As  you  lay  out  the  rug  in  the  room 
for  which  it  is  being  purchased,  tactfully 
run  over  the  list  of  reasons  why  Mrs. 
Customer  liked  the  Karastan  while  she 
was  at  the  store.  Stress  the  fact  that 
Karastan  is  (1)  right  in  size,  (2)  right 
for  the  room,  (3)  right  for  the  furnish¬ 
ings,  (4)  right  with  the  lighting  and 
color  scheme. 

In  brief — simply  summarize  the  same 
story  that  interested  the  woman  at  the 
store,  for  the  benefit  of  her  husband  and 
members  of  the  family  present  at  home. 

Difficulties  in  home  selling  are  few  and 
far  between,  for  the  family  you  call  on 
appreciates  the  extra  work  to  which  you 
have  been  put  in  making  the  call. 
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Stress  Importance  of  Correct  Room  Sizes 


AMERICA’S  architects  are  set- 
the  pace  for  larger  living  rooms 
and  l)edrooms — and  they  design 
them  larger  for  just  one  reason: 
the  majority  oj  jamilics  prejer  larger 
rooms.  Cone  are  the  clays  of  curi¬ 
ous  “alcoves”,  “dens”,  wasteful  din¬ 
ing  room  space,  and  cuhby-hole 
closets. 

If  you  have  checked  new  con¬ 
struction  and  remodeling  in  the 
trading  area  served  by  your  store, 
you  know  positively  that  living 
rooms  are  appreciably  larger,  fre¬ 
quently  augmented  by  former  din¬ 
ing  room  space.  Master  bedrooms, 
too,  with  semi-study  facilities  and 
fireplaces,  are  l)ecoming  quite  com¬ 
mon.  These  larger  rooms  all  require 
larger  rugs! 

Just  one  of  the  many  indexes  to  this 
trend,  is  the  chart  to  the  right,  issued  by 
one  of  America’s  chief  sources  of  com¬ 
plete  building  data. 

Note  the'rfigures,  quoted  from  the 
Housing  Division,  U.  S.  Public  Works. 
The  suggested  dimensions  of  12  x  14  feet 
for  the  bedroom,  and  12  x  13  feet  for  the 
living  room  are  ininiiiiiiin  sice  recom¬ 
mendations,  remember !  .-y  check  of  au¬ 
thoritative  architects'  magazines  and 
home  furnishings  magazines  will  show 
you  numerous  floor  f'lans  far  larger.  Rug 
salesmen  are  cashing  in  on  this  major 
trend. 


Adapted  from  Housing  Standards,  Housing  Division,  U.  S.  Public  Works 
Administration. 

The  minimum  sizes  indicated  are  intended  as  lowest  reasonable  dimensions 
(based  on  experience  observation).  It  Is  invariably  desirable  to  increase 
room  sizes  for  convenience  of  arrangement,  comfort  and  appearance. 

The  following  listing  approximates  sizes  that  are  desirable  for  the  average 
small  house.  In  general  it  is  preferred  that  living  room  be  enlarged  at 
expense  of  the  sleeping  rooms.  The  bedroom,  however,  should  not  be 
reduced  to  a  size  smaller  than  the  minimum  sizes  recommended  by  the 
Housing  Division  of  U.  S.  Public  Works  Administration. 


Desirable  Dimension' 


Courtesy  of  Architectural  Record,  F.  ff.  Dodiie  Corporation. 


.4n  Important  "Don’t” — 
Forget  the  Wonl  "Oversize” 

Let’s  agree  to  banish  the 
word  “oversize”  from  our  vo¬ 
cabulary.  It’s  a  word  that  is 
“dated.”  It  applies  to  tlie  peri¬ 
od  rajtidly  slipping  into  the 
background,  in  which  a  9  x  12 
was  a  “big”  rug. 

The  biggest  reason  for 
dropping  the  word  is  that 
“oversizes”  scares  off  custom¬ 
ers  with  thoughts  of  “higher 
prices.” 


The  big  drift  is  to  correct  room  sizes.  This  handsome  \Sth  Century  living  room 
in  Jordan  Marsh's  model  home,  Boston,  features  a  handsome  Karastan  Kashan. 

per  square  foot.  The  economy  of  larger 
size  rugs  is  very  definite.  Just  check 
with  your  customer  the  square-foot 
cost  of  smaller  sizes,  with  the  square- 
foot  cost  of  larger  Karastans  if  she 
is  of  the  practical  type  that  likes  fig¬ 
ures. 

All  in  all — there  is  every  reason 
why  families  should  purchase  larger 
rugs  instead  of  the  make-shift  smal¬ 
ler  sizes.  Point  out  to  customers  the 
very  definite,  progressive  trend  to 
much  larger  living  rooms  and  bed¬ 
rooms.  and  mention  the  architectur¬ 
al  and  building  trends  in  your  own 
city.  Decorative  advisers  of  repu¬ 
tation  have  helped  popularize  the 
larger  sizes,  for  many  years.  Homes 
of  above-average  wealth  have  al¬ 
ways  provided  the  chief  market  for 
the  larger  size  Oriental  rugs.  Now 
Karastan  e.vpands  that  market,  and 
any  family  that  can  afford  a  Kara¬ 
stan  can  easily  afford  the  correct- 
sise  Karastan. 


Greater  Decorative  Beauty 

Larger  size  Karastan  rugs,  de¬ 
signed  expressly  for  today’s  actual 
room-size  needs,  provide  numerous 
decorative  advantages  that  every 
woman  is  quick  to  appreciate — 
when  you  point  them  out.  You  can 
stress  facts  like  the  following,  that 
interest  every  woman : 

— Karastan  rugs  of  proper  size  are  high- 
style  and  highly  decorative.  Formerly 
small-size  Oriental  rugs  and  scatter 
sizes  were  popular  because  of  the  pro¬ 
hibitive  prices  for  larger  rugs.  Kara¬ 
stan  has  changed  all  that. 

— Karastan  rugs  of  proper  size  make  it 
possible  to  have  a  more  harmonious 
room.  The  room  with  a  larger  rug — 
optically — looks  larger.  Furniture  can 
be  positioned  more  effectively. 

— Karastan  rugs  of  proper  size  cover  up 
bare  spots.  Scuffed  floors,  costly  in 
upkeep,  are  unknown.  No  more  turn¬ 
ing  up  edges  of  smaller  rugs  as  fur¬ 
niture  is  moved. 

— Karastan  rugs  of  proper  size  cost  less 


Customers  Want  Correct  Sizes 

The  rug  industry  as  a  whole  is  now 
alert  to  the  need  for  stressing  correct 
room  sizes.  You  and  your  customers  as 
well,  read  constant  references  to  the 
dominant  theme  of  correct  sises,  in  a 
great  bulk  of  current  advertising. 

“Correct  size,’’  in  itself,  is  no  novelty. 
It  is  a  fundamental  A-B-C  approach  that 
Karastan  has  capitalized  ever  since  these 
rugs  have  been  woven.  A  good  percent¬ 
age  of  Karastan  rugs  have  always  been 
woven  in  the  larger  sizes  popularly  fea¬ 
tured  today.  And  because  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  these  larger  sizes,  which 
are  becoming  rapidly  standardized,  it  is 
unsouhd  selling  to  blindly  push  9  x  12’s. 
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Help  Customers  Who  Ask  for  "Plain  Effects” 


CUSTOMERS  who  want  plain 
efTrcts  fjcncrally  fall  into  one 
of  these  tliree  classifications : 


—Customers  wlio  arc  afraid  they  cannot 
afford  true  Oriental  type  rugs,  but 
whose  taste  is  so  excellent  that  they 
prefer  plain  effeets  to  meehanieai- 
lookini!  patterns  in  other  u’casrs. 
—Customers  who  are  timid  or  frankly  a 
bit  self-conscious  because  they  have 
only  average-looking  living  rooms. 
—Customers  who  are  ultra-style-conscj- 
ous,  or  who  want  something  that  is 
definitely  modern. 

Salesmen  win  over  many  custom¬ 
ers  in  tlie  first  classification  when 
they  show  the  extent  to  which 
Karastan  has  caittnred  the  desirable 
“hand-made  look”  of  expensive  im- 
jHtrted  rugs. 


Help  the  Timid 

Customers  with  unrelated  fur¬ 
nishings  of  no  particular  period  often 
want  neutral,  jtlain  rugs — feeling 
that  the  rug  they  get  must  he  char¬ 
acterless,  too. 

Blit  it  iiiii.<!t  be  rciiieiiiberetl  that 
an  authentic  reproduction  .snaps  up 
a  room,  and  steincfs  if  into  c.vactly 
the  tempo  of  style  that  the  customer 
is  seekiiKj.  'The  jiattern  and  color 
of  a  finely  reitroduced  Persian  mas¬ 
terpiece  bring  character  to  a  room. 
.•\nd  by  the  time  a  few  inexpensive 
changes  are  worked  out  in  draper¬ 
ies,  slij)  covers,  and  perhaps  a  few 
accessory  decorations,  the  room 
definitely  has  decorative  charm. 

When  you  encounter  a  customer  of 
this  expressed  or  unexpressed  “inferiori¬ 
ty  complex,”  suggest  the  numerous  im¬ 
provements  that  can  be  effected  inexpen¬ 
sively.  .-ynd  if  your  store’s  decorative 
advisor  can  be  brought  in  to  help,  the 
customer  will  be  properly  appreciative. 

Ordinary  hroadtooni,  as  you  knozv, 
carries  no  partieiilar  mark  of  distinction. 
It  is  arailahlc  in  numerous  (trades  at 
numerous  prices.  Don’t  hesitate  to  point 
out  that  fact  tactfully  to  your  customer. 
When  a  customer  opens  up  with  a  specific 
request  for  broadloom,  many  salesmen 
say,  “Yes  indeed,  we  have  broadloom 
rugs.  But  if  you  want  something  that  is 
a  bit  more  distinctive,  far  handsomer,  and 
far  more  serviceable.  I’d  like  to  have  you 
see  our  Chinese  reproductions  which  carry- 
just  enough  decoration  to  be  interesting, 
yet  are  obviously  of  the  plain  character 
that  most  people  who  want  broadloom 
are  seeking.”  Then  adroitly  pettbut  the 
facts^  first  about  the  room  for  zvhich  the 
rug  is  intended,  they  show  the  customer  a 
simpler  Kara-Ming  and  next  a  Kara- 
Ming  with  a  classic  pattern  of  Sung 
Dynasty  motif. 


Often  customers  who  think  they  want  “something  plain” 
can  be  encouraged  to  make  a  larger  investment. 


must  1)0  to  ])ationtly  cut  out  the 
pattern  iu  relief,  and  what  an  iuter- 
esting  play  of  light  and  shadow  the 
carving  contributes. 

I  )e  Luxe-Carved  and  Super- 
Carved  Kara-Ming  Rugs  are  ideal 
with  pure  period  ])ieces — and  amaz¬ 
ingly  enough,  they  are  well-cho.seu 
with  pure  modern,  of  the  type  ])at- 
terned  after  the  clean  simjtlicity  of 
Jai)anese  architecture  and  decora¬ 
tion:  Hat  roofs,  low  ceilings,  blonde 
or  bleached  woods. 

Quick  Sales  on  Plain  Effects 

In  instances  in  which  a  plain  rug 
or  carpeting  is  obviously  tbe  only 
correct  solution,  suggest  Xanebing 
or  Manchu  (ptalities.  Discuss  them, 
however,  not  in  terms  of  ordinary 


"broadloom”,  but  as  authentic  Chi¬ 
nese-type  reproductions  free  from 
decoration.  Customers  who  have 
already  decided  on  plain  effects  will 
often  have  decorators’  specifications 
to  show  you — and  may  even  lx;  ac- 
comjyanied  by  an  advisor.  You  have 
a  wide  range  of  colors  with  which 
to  meet  the  exact  color  preference. 

“Educating  the  Customer”? ! ! 

"Educating  the  customer”  can  be 
effected  only  by  someone  with  more 
time  at  his  disposal  than  most  suc¬ 
cessful  rug  salesmen  have.  Educat¬ 
ing  the  cu.stomer,  too,  is  too  often  a 
thankless  job.  Hut  by  satisfying  the 
customer  in  what  she  zi'ants,  you 
take  the  shortest,  surest  path  to  the 
sale,  the  main  goal  for  a  salesman! 


Emphasize  the  Hand-Carving 

One  of  the  most  interesting  talk- 
ing  joints  about  tbe  Kara-Ming 
nigs  is  their  carving.  Point  out  to 
customers  how  skillful  workers 


Handsome  Georgian  interior  exhibited  at  Grosfeld  salon.  New  York,  one  of  numerous 
rooms  laid  with  Karastan's  Chinese  reproductions  in  plain  color.  See  next  page. 
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Karastcm  Ccirved  Effects  Enhance  Modern 


A  CERTAIN  percentage  of  your 
customers  are  interested  in  pure 
modern.  There  is  a  big  trend  to 
modern,  but  it  is  still  a  limited  style 
trend — at  the  present  time  more 
conversational  than  factual.  Actual¬ 
ly  the  prospects  for  good  modern 
are  excellent.  But  at  the  present 
time  good  modern  costs  as  much  or 
more  than  traditional  types  of  fur¬ 
nishings. 

Customers  who  want  pure,  func¬ 
tional  modern — designing  that  has 
meaning,  utility,  and  functional  self- 
expression — are  generally  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  high-income  brackets  and 
of  l)etter-than-average  good  taste. 
To  the  majority  of  these  customers, 
price  is  no  serious  concern.  Their 
demands  are  three-fold : 

— They  want  unusual  pastel  colors, 
with  dyed-to-order  effects,  if  need 
be. 

— They  want  the  effect  of  texture, 
without  experimenting  or  taking 
chances  on  the  vagaries  of  novelty 
weaves. 

— They  want  tailored-to-measure 
adaptation  to  personal  require¬ 
ments. 

Nanching  and  Manchu  carpeting, 
available  in  broadloom  widths  up  to 
18  feet,  afford  an  ultra-smart,  deco¬ 
rative  floor  covering  that  meets  all 
demands  for  modern  at  its  best.  ‘ 

If  your  store  carries  only  limited 
stocks,  it  will  pay  you  to  make  sure 
that  your  department  has  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  color  samples  from 
which  to  work.  These  color  sam¬ 
ples  are  24  x  36  inches.  At  the 
present  time,  there  are  seventeen 
different  colors.  Your  Karastan 
Stock  Sheet,  reissued  from  time  to 
time,  lists  the  many  typically  mod¬ 
ern  colors  available  in  both  Nanch¬ 
ing  and  Manchu. 
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Getting  More  Business  With  Karastan 


Karastan  floor  coverings, 

while  familiar  to  every  rug 
man,  are  known  by  name  only 
to  a  limited  public.  Karastan’s  poli- 
.cy  of  exclusive  franchise — the  line 
confined  to  only  the  best  stores — has 
arbitrarily  limited  the  market. 

When  a  rug  man  works  on  a 
Karastan  sale,  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  is  not  paving  the 
way  for  the  customer  to  go  else¬ 
where.  For  Karastan  merchandise  is 
sold  at  standard,  maintained  prices 
— a  bed-rock  profit  policy  for  any 
first-class  store. 

In  general,  there  are  two  ways  to 
get  business ;  First,  to  wait  for  what¬ 
ever  trade  comes  in ;  second,  to  seek 
ways  to  bring  it  in.  It  is  worthy  of 
•comment  that  America’s  leading 
floor  coverings  executives  are  men 
who  were  not  satisfied  to  stick  in 
the  nit  hollowed  out  by  the  first 
method — waiting.  As  floor  sales¬ 
men,  these  key  executives  sought 
ways  to  bring  customers  in  and 
write  e.vtra  business  on  the  books. 
That  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
entirely  left  up  to  your  store’s  ad¬ 
vertising  or  your  store’s  promotional 
director.  Let’s  see  how  successful 
salesmen  bring  in  more  business 
with  Karastan; 

1.  They  Try  for  an  Extra  Sale 

“The  salesmen  who  sell  most  rugs 
try  to  sell  most  rugs,”  states  a  lead- 
ing  rug  executive.  By  that  he 
means: 

— When  a  customer  buys  one  Karastan 
from  you,  she  is  a  prospect  for  a 
second  Karastan. 

— Generally  a  Karastan  is  purchased  for 
the  living  room. 

— But  a  Karastan  is  just  as  ideal  for 
.  .  .  dining  room 
.  .  .  library 

.  .  .  bedrocks,  in  which  Karastan’s 
blues,  ivories,  and  Savonnerie  pat¬ 
terns  are  particularly  appropriate. 

Don’t  be  self-conscious  about  sug¬ 
gesting  a  second  Karastan  right 
after  selling  the  first.  Once  the 
purse-strings  are  opened,  it  is  easier 
to  get  an  extra  sale  than  to  wait  for 
an  ideal  combination  of  circumstan¬ 
ces  some  other  time.  If  you  present 
your  suggestion  constructively,  you 
are  sure  to  receive  a  favorable  hear¬ 
ing.  For  example,  you  have  numer- 
•ous  reasons  for  making  the  sug¬ 
gestion  : 

Mrs.  Johnston,  your  dining  room  will 
look  twice  as  attractive  from  the  living 
room,  with  a  Karastan.  Your  new  rug 
tn  the  living  room  will  set  un  a  contrast 
mat  won’t  satisfy  you,  until  you  have 
done  something  about  it  .  .  .” 
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More  and  more  stores  are  adding  bed' 
rooms  to  their  Karastan  displays. 
From  the  famous  "Mahogany  House”, 
John  tf'anamakers.  Sew  York. 

— “With  our  convenient  budget  plan  you 
can  get  your  second  Karastan  now — 
and  you'll  scarcely  note  the  difference 
in  the  monthly  payments.” 

— “Karastan  patterns  are  highly  individu¬ 
al — constantly  changing.  If  I  were  you. 
I’d  take  this  other  rug  you  like  rnne. 
so  that  you  can  be  absolutely  sure  you 
get  the  pattern  and  coloring  you 
want.” 

— “Right  now  our  Karastan  stocks  are 
complete,  but  with  the  season  just 
opening,  it  may  be  weeks  until  you’d 
get  this  exact  pattern  and  size  you 
like — unless  you  have  me  enter  it  with 
your  other  purchase.” 

2.  They  Sell  Smaller  Rugs 
and  Scatter  Sizes 

Smaller  rugs  in  Karastan  quali¬ 
ties  are  popular  for  matching  up 
with  larger  rugs.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  perfect  pattern  match  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  And  quite  often  a  Kara-Kir- 
man  can  l)e  combined  with  a  Kara¬ 
stan. 

From  your  previous  discussion 
with  a  customer,  you  may  be  able  to 
suggest  a  smaller  rug  to  go  under  a 
piano,  in  front  of  a  davenport  to 
prevent  excess  wear,  in  a  door  way 
— and  so  on.  To  be  sure,  a  Kara¬ 
stan  requires  no  special  “babying.” 
Simply  on  the  basis  of  decorative 
value  and  common-sense  utility,  a 
smaller  rug  is  often  indispensable. 

3.  They  Get  Reference  Leads 

Customers  are  glad  to  provide 
leads  for  the  salesman  who  knows 
how  to  ask  for  them  tactfully.  This 


is  not  a  matter  of  asking,  “Do  you 
know  anylx)dy  who’d  like  to  buy  a 
Karastan?”  Nor  does  it  consist  of 
saying,  “If  you  have  any  friends 
who’d  l)e  interested.  I’d  be  glad  to 
take  care  of  them.”  Tactics  like 
those  will  get  you  nowhere  and  even 
antagonize  customers.  But  how  easy 
it  is  to  ask  a  simple  question  like 
the  following : 

— “Mrs.  Thomas,  I’d  appreciate  your 

giving  me  the  names  of  three  of  your 
friends  with  homes  as  nice  as  yours 
who  do  not  own  a  Karastan.” 

By  Ix'ing  specific,  naming  three 
friends,  you  make  it  easy  for  the 
customer  to  name  her  close  friends. 
Assure  the  customer  that  you  xvill 
not  mention  her  name,  unless  she 
.lays  it  is  all  right  for  you  to  do  so. 
W'hen  you  ask  ft)r  this  permission, 
do  not  apologize  or  inquire  negative¬ 
ly.  Don’t  say,  “Do  you  mind  giving 
me  the  names,  etc.”  Simply  ask, 
“Will  it  l)e  all  right  for  me  to  men¬ 
tion  your  name?” 

Customers  for  the  most  part,  you 
will  find,  will  gladly  volunteer  the 
names  of  friends  and  relatives.  You 
may  encounter  an  occasional  refusal 
— but  the  percentage  is  all  in  your 
favor. 

4.  They  Follow  Leads  Promptly 

It  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  write  a 
brief  letter  of  invitation  for  a  customer 
to  come  in,  or  make  a  phone  call.  There 
are  many  opportunities  to  take  advantage 
of  time  ordinarily  lost  “waiting  for  cus¬ 
tomers  to  come  in.”  Special  writing  abili¬ 
ty  is  not  necessary  to  write  productive 
business  letters.  A  direct-mail  enclosure, 
a  reproduction  of  a  Karastan  advertise¬ 
ment,  accompanied  by  a  few  lines,  often 
wins  a  visit.  For  your  personal  letter 
obviously  looks  personal — not  like  a  form 
letter  prepared  by  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

5.  They  Use  Zones  of  Influence 

A  Karastan  rug  installed  in  a  home 
sets  up  a  “zone  of  influence.”  Friends, 
neighbors,  and  relatives  see  it  and  admire. 

After  a  rug  has  been  in  a  home  for  a 
week  or  so,  often  it  is  profitable  to  capi¬ 
talize  this  period  of  ownership  while  the 
rug  is  still  “news.”  Telephone  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  Tell  her  you  just  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  rug  was  laid  properly.  Then 
ask  her  the  names  of  her  next-door 
neighbors  or  other  residents,  if  she  lives 
in  an  apartment  building.  You  can  use 
those  names  for  profitable  follow-up 
work. 

6.  They  Go  After  Prestige  Sales 

Karastan  reproductions  are  regularly 
purchased  by  exclusive  clubs;  for  rector¬ 
ies;  as  class  gifts  to  colleges,  schools, 
and  so  on.  There  is  excellent  publicity 
value  in  all  such  sales,  and  definite  pres¬ 
tige  which  you  can  cash  in  on. 
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ScdeS’Managing  Yourself  for  Sales  Progress 


erings  salesmen  to  keep  up-to-date 
data  in  orderly  form. 

If  your  store  encourages  or  has 
any  tie-up  with  rug-cleaning  ser¬ 
vice,  you  have  an  excellent  reason 
for  maintaining  regular  contact  with 
your  Karastati  customers. 

lu  brief,  your  sale  of  a  Karastan 
can  easily  become  an  important 
wedge  for  selling  other  merchandise 
and  S7i’inging  trade  to  your  store. 

Scan  New-Business  Sources 

In  the  daily  newspaper  many 
floor  coverings  salesmen  find  some 
of  their  very  best  leads  to  new 
business. 

— Real  estate  news  points  the  obvi¬ 
ous  oi)portunity  for  extensive  re¬ 
furnishings  ; 

— Marriage  announcements  indicate 
home-makers'  e.vtensii'e  needs; 

— Pirth  announcements  often  mean 
a  completely  furnished  new  nurs¬ 
ery,  with  perhai)s  a  maid’s  room; 
— Club  netes  may  mean ;  new  lodge 
rooms ;  home  furnishings  needs 
for  country  club  lounging  rooms; 
women’s  rooms ;  locker  room  fur¬ 
nishings  ;  guest  bedrooms,  etc. ; 

— Church  neas  often  features  fund 
raising  for  recreation  rooms,  rec¬ 
tories,  Sunday  school  rooms,  etc. 

In  stores  maintaining  a  contract 
department,  commercial  jobs  at  ho¬ 
tels,  theatres,  institutions  and  so  on, 
are  outside  the  floor  salesman’s 
l)rovince.  But  in  all  other  instances, 
a  rug  salesman  can  develop  substan¬ 
tial  extra  sales  by  watching  com¬ 
mercial  leads.  Karastan  would  be 
ai)propriate  for  only  the  very  finest 
(juality  installations — “spot  place¬ 
ments.’’  But  you  handle  so  many 
different  other  makes  and  qualities 
of  rugs  and  carpets  that  even  for 
close  commercial  figuring  )(ni  can 
normally  compete  with  jobbing 
sources. 


Rug  managers  and  the  execu-  ] 
tives  of  progressive  stores  are  | 
on  the  alert  to  discover  sales¬ 
men  who  do  a  first-class  job.  Kara¬ 
stan  provides  the  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  makes  distinguished  selling 
possible.  For  as  one  rug  executive 
asserted :  “You  can  use  all  the  ad¬ 
jectives  with  Karastan.  and  know 
that  you  can  back  them  up  with  ac¬ 
tual  facts.” 

In  the  sale  of  a  Karastan  rug  you 
come  close  to  the  family  hearth. 
You  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
sincere  interest  in  the  particular 
home  furnishing  problem  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  trying  to  solve.  Practically 
without  exception,  successful  sales¬ 
men  take  an  interest  that  extends 
l)eyond  the  immediate  .sale.  And 
that  sincere  interest  comi)letely  gets 
away  from  any  high-pressure  at¬ 
tempts — as  well  as  avoids  the 
I-<lon’t-care-whether-or-not-vou-huy 
attitude  which  is  as  irritating  as  a 
limp,  flabby  handshake. 

Self-management  is  a  necessary 
first-step  to  progress.  Here  are  just 
a  few  of  the  things  good  salesmen 
do  which  indicate  capacity  for  self- 
management  : 

1.  They  cooperate  with  other  home- 
furnishings  departments. 

2.  They  develop  personal  relations 
with  salespeople  in  other  de])art- 
ments  so  that  leads  to  other 
needs  can  Ik*  referred  most  ex¬ 
peditiously. 

3.  They  post  themselves  on  the 
daily  advertising  of  items  related 
to  their  own  merchandise,  so  that 
they  can  answer  customers’  ques¬ 
tions — particularly  on  competi¬ 
tive  situations. 

4.  They  are  alert  to  use  telephone 
sales  cultivation  and  engage  in 
outside  selling,  wherever  store 
j>olicies  permit. 

5.  They  seek  to  sell  related  items 
which  it  is  advantageous  for  the 
department  to  push:  rug  pads, 
linoleum,  summer  rugs,  summer 
cottage  furnishings,  etc. 

6.  They  are  good  stock-keepers, 
good  “housekeepers.”  and  they 
cooperate  in  helping  the  rug  de¬ 
partment  present  its  l)est  appear¬ 
ance. 

7 .  They  are  posted  on  and  recom¬ 
mend  their  store’s  comprehensive 
home  furnishings  facilities. 

In  brief,  all  facts  gathered  for  this 
summary  indicate  that  the  success¬ 
ful  salesman  tries  his  liest  to  “know 


Salesmen  who  pul  the  telephone  com¬ 
pany  and  Uncle  Sam  to  work,  know 
that  resourceful  selling  doesn’t  stop 
at  the  store  door--nor  at  5:30. 

all  the  answers”,  so  that  he  is  self- 
reliant — “his  own  boss.” 

Personal  Files  are  Useful 

Top  salesmen  definitely  try  to 
build  a  loyal  following.  In  the 
course  of  a  sales  transaction,  cus¬ 
tomers  often  discuss  plans  for  build¬ 
ing,  remodeling.  re-furnishing, 
which  you  can  turn  to  advantage  at 
the  proper  time. 

It  pays  to  keep  a  customer  list 
which  you  can  develop  and  use  as 
a  means  of  getting  additional  busi¬ 
ness  for  your  store.  Customers 
whom  you  have  served  appreciate 
learning  alnnit  the  arrival  of  new 
merchandise,  summer  goods,  .special 
sales,  and  so  forth.  An  index  card 
file,  an  alphabetically  tabbed  ring 
binder — or  even  a  neat  vest-pocket 
memo  lx)ok — enable  alert  floor  cov- 


Copies  of  this  Report 
Are  Available  for 
Executives  and 
Rug  Salesmen 

Stores  featuring  Karastan  rugs  and 
carpeting  are  invited  to  obtain  16- 
page  reprints  of  this  valuable  re¬ 
port  useful  for  practical  sales  train¬ 
ing  on  the  floor.  Simply  address 
Karastan  Rug  Mills,  295  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


you  really  use  it! 


(Customer’s  name  and  address 
Date  of  purchase 
-Item  purchased  and  price 
Remarks  re:  future  needs 
“Special  requests  for  future 
minder  or  call-up 
-Any  special  leads 
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